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CANTO VI.—-THE CHASE, 


The morn in awful grandeur broke; 
And with the earliest daylight woke, 
Clad in the dark Tornado’s form, 
The terrors of the western storm. 
The thick mist, on the mountain’s height, 
Mantles the landscape’s opening light ; 
And, rolling in unwonted shades, 
The heaven’s fair cheek with night in- 
vades. 
But where the gathering tempest shrouds 
The threatening East, a wreath of 
clouds 10 
Towering and huge is seen to come, 
From its intensity of gloom 
Distinct amid the gloomy rack, 
And with surpassing blackness black. 
Slowly it mounts: and slowly spread 
In arch stupendous overhead, 
The limbs with ample girth expand, 
And in gigantic stature stand, f 
Vaulted in heaven, and based on land. 
As when the clouds of summer pour 
On Britain’s fields the balmy shower, 
The rainbow spans the skies ; 
Like that the belt of storm extends, 
But not like that in beauty blends 
Its sevenfold tissued dies: 
Tuar the eternal pledge design’d, 
Of faith and mercy to mankind, 
Tuis dark with fury grows : 
For, roaring round the deep black arch, 
The thunders track its wondrous 
march ; 30 
And the engirdled space between, 
Sheeted with lightning’s glancing sheen, 
In livid Justre glows. 


20 


Il. 


The cruizers, with experienced eyes, 
Had mark’d the early symptoms rise, 
Prepared the dreaded shock to foil, 
With active and divided toil. 

VoL, XII. 


While these aloft their duties ply, 

And strike the top weights from the sky : 

While these below, with strength com- 
bined, 40 

Point the dark yards to meet the wind : 

The rest with seamen’s caution gave 

A second anchor to the wave. 


Ill. 


A moment’s pause, and all was hushed ! 
Then, as from some vast funnel rush’d 
At once the volumed blast : 
The thunder ceased, the lightning’s glare 
Left for a time the darken’d air, 
While the black whirlwind past : 
As through the realms of space his 
throne 50 
The Spirit of the blast alone 
Usurp’d, and all his powers combined 
In that one burst of roaring wind. 
Whirl'd in huge columns from 
strand, 
Floats through the air the gathering 
sand ; 
Caught from the water’s whitening breast, 
High lifted o’er the billow’s crest, 
Thick flakes of foam, at random tost, 
In the tumultuous air are lost. 
The expected shock the Raven feels : 60 
Trembling in every plank, she heels 
A moment from the tempest’s sway, 
Then drops before its headlong way. 
The cables surge ; with equal strain 
The tightening ropes the weight 
tain ; 
And, till the wearied storm subsides, 
The gallant ship in safety rides. 


the 


IV. 


It rose—it fell—the mighty blast 

In one wild burst of fury past. 

The arch of storm dissolves asunder; 70 

Again roar’d forth the deepening thunder, 
L 
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And brighter flash’d the 
flame, 

And down the gather’d waters came. 

No sprinkling this—no scatter’d shower : 

In streams the incessant torrents pour: 

They see not, hear not, aught around ; 

All sense and sight, all thought isdrown’d. 

The keenest eye may seek in vain 

Through the thick atmosphere to strain, 

Heavy with clouds and dark with 
rain ; 80 

As though heaven's opening flood-gates 
hurl’d 

A second deluge on the world. 


lightning’s 


v. 
It ceased at length, and from the day, 
Slow roll’d the exhausted clouds away, 
Leaving behind, in mercy there, 

A balmy freshness in the air: 

A freshness only those may prize 
Who toil in India’s sultry skies. 


VI. 
Scarce had the rage of tempest past, 
The seamen on the Raven’s mast 
Spring upward eagerly : 
They cast around their wondering eyes, 
With rage, with anguish, and surprise ; 
But nothing may they see 
In that still solitary bay, 
Where the victorious pirate lay, 
But hill and wood alone : 
Deserted is the Rusi’s place, 
And with the schooner every trace 
Of her retreat is gone. 100 
Their daring chief had steered his bark 
Through that fierce storm and vapour 
dark ; 
Where scarcely in the broad of light, 
The experienced pilot’s watchful sight 
Could guide the adventurous keel aright ; 
And, on the wildest wings of wind 
Had left the baffled foe behind. 
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vil. 


« A chase!” the fiery leader cries ; 
Through the long decks the summons 
flies, 
And every nerve they strain ; 
The sails are set, the bark’s a-weigh ; 
And they have left the unfriendly bay, 
And open roadstead gain, 
In briefer time than ever yet 
Was anchor weigh’d, or canvass set, 
In bark impell’d at utmost need, 
By wrath or fear to instant speed. 
The quickest eyes aloft are sent, 
The strongest glasses firmly bent, 
Where still the volumed clouds, 
Dark relics of the morning storm, 
Upon the low horizon form 
Impenetrable shrouds. 
Thither their earnest glances strain 
With eager hope, yet all in vain ; 
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But see, along the shore 
A lofty ship came free and full, 
And high upon her sable hull 
A frigate’s canvass bore, 
From each mast head 
float, 
The flags of different hues denote 
Each vessel's friendly name: 
This flush’d with hope of costly prize ; 
Defeated that in enterprize, 
O’erwhelmed with rage and shame. 
And the last breath of wind had died, 
As the two barks ranged side by side. 
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As ARUNDEL his foil’d adventure told, 

The Eacte’s captain scarce his spleen 
controll’d, 

Strode o’er the deck awhile, with hurried 
tread, 140 

Then paused, grew calm again, and gravely 
said : 

«“’Tis a disastrous chance: had fortune 
served, 

A fate more prosperous had your plan 
deserved. 

True, it was rash; and yet for this, in 
sooth, 

We almost look, we scarcely blame, in 
youth. 

Though, if the tale yon traitor told be 
true, 

If old GuyaTanos is amongst the crew, 

The bandit’s daring skill and deep design 

Might well have foil’d an older head than 
thine, 

My mind misgave me, when they call’d 
him dead : 150 

It seems another perish’d in his stead. 

Well! he has scaped me once upon the 
main ; 

Less fair his fortune if we meet again. 

Now for your orders: stand from off the 
shore, 

Till the last mountains show their tops no 
more ; 

Then eastward through the night pursue 
your way, 

And make the land at every dawning 
day. 

Thus a you fall upon the schooner’s 
track : 

But bear in mind,, a fortnight brings you 
back. 

Then to Jamaica with all speed 
repair, t 

And give the sick and wounded all your 
care. 

For me, I westward sweep the line of 
coast ; 

There, if all traces of her path be lost, 

Shall for a time my homeward course 
delay 

Amid the isles, that skirt Honduras’ bay. 

If there she lurk not, I perforce suppose, 

Tiat dread of her exasperated foes 
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Has driven the Rust from the insulted 
West, 

And for a while forego the useless quest. 

Adieu! ’twere needless further to de- 
tain 170 

Our chase. Good fortune till we meet 
again |” 


IX. 


They parted, and with adverse flight 
Soon sunk the friendly barks from sight. 
But with the frigate on her way 
Continues now the wavering lay ; 
Who eastward held a doubtful chase ; 
Without a sign, a mark, a trace, 
Upon the ocean’s trackless tide, 
The course of her pursuit to guide. 
But when the third dull morn 
pear’d, 
And closer to the shore she steer’d, 
Where, from the deep, the Istz or Pines 
With triple hill the view confines, 
And shows its landscape to the track 
Of those dark vessels, bearing back 
From Afric’s coast their Lloody gain, 
Disgrace to Spaniards and to Spain ; 
She spoke a vessel with her store, 
From dark Belize to Britain’s shore. 
Brief was her tale: but she 
seen, 
The island and the bay between, 
As the last closing day had past, 
A schooner, with a towering mast 
And low black hull, that held her way 
To southward, for Honduras bay. 
Rakish and low, she seem'd as one 
Whom merchant barks would gladly 
shun. 
Perchance ’twas well, the shades of night 
Shut in, and hid them from her sight. 
Slight was the trace: but on 
tale 
The exulting frigate spread her sail, 
Bore southward with the evening wind, 
And left the island shores behind. 


ap- 
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had 
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the 
200 


x. 


Through all the hours of ripening day 
Had roll’d the tropic sun, 

And high on his meridian way 
In burning glory shone ; 

All glared beneath intensely bright, 
Save where day’s fiery eye 

Spread o'er the sea a vapoury white, 210 
And dimm’d the azure sky: 

Like the translucent gauze that lends 
A veil to beauty’s face, 

And with its native lustre Lleuds 
A mitigated grace. 

There is not in the heaven’s wide halls 
One shadowy cloud in motion ; 
And not one billow heaves and falls, 

In all the mirror’d ocean. 
Lifeless and in repose it lies, 
As if that soothing hour 
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Had held o’er all its mysteries 
A transitory power. 

Lifeless? Oh no! for o’er its breast 
A long low swell is stealing, 

As though a soul were there possest 
Within of life and feeling : 

A lasting sense of inward might, 
That may not pass away, 

Till earth and sky shall melt from 

sight, 230 

And ocean’s self decay. 


xT, 


There was a low and wooded key, 
A little bay confining, 

Where, in its noontide radiancy 
The cloudless sun was shining. 

And there, within that little bay, 
On the bright tranquil deep, 

A single vessel floating lay, 
And slept, or seemed to sleep. 

No shade, her image to express, 
Was on the water thrown; 

In unreflected loveliness 
She rested there alone. 

Her cordage in the clear blue sky, 
Almost invisible, 

Waved their thin fibres gracefully 
Above the ocean’s swell. 

The light sails, on the yards aloft, 
Loosened for danger’s hour, 

Hung in festoons, as fair and soft 
As deck a lady’s bower. 

And, as they slightly wavered, 

By ocean’s broad and heaving bed 

Moved to and fro, while over head 
Scarce breathed the languid air ; 

They had not stirr’d one silken thread 
Of beauty’s golden hair. 
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Thus lay the Rust there; awhile 
Seeking the shelter of the isle, 

Through whose thick foliage shade, 260 
With course half seen, a little rill, 
Such as might suit the Rovers’ will, 

Of crystal waters play’d : 
There to recruit her needful store, 
Ere she should fly the unfriendly shore ; 
There, with her unrelenting crew, 
To watch the moment to pursue 
One act of vengeance, ere they crost 
Atlantic waves for Afric’s coast : 
Already had the first been gained, 
And only vengeance now remain’d. 


XIU, 


Call’d by LarHaro, whose command 
Now ruled entire the pirate band, 
Upon the deck you may discern 

Dark rugged forms, and features stern ; 
As, weapon'd for the battle hour, 

The Rvai's whole coliected power, 
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Who never bow'd to mercy yet, 
Were in the gloomy conclave met. 
All stood in silence deep, profound, 
And form’d in scatter’d circle round. 
These on their chief their glances bent ; 
Those listless o’er the gunwale leant ; 
Some stretch’d upon the deck were laid, 
Or rested on the naked blade ; 
And seem'd to grudge the scanty time 
Between the judgment and the crime: 
But none or dared or sought to break 
The laws, themselves had join’d to make. 
Strange, that the wildest of mankind, 290 
Whom every law had failed to bind, 
Of structure human or divine, 
Should of their own dark hearts resign 
Their will to regulations rude, 
Written in characters of blood ! 
One clause alone confined their range, 
And that by an old custom, strange 
E’en as themselves: “ If of the band 
The least and lowest in command 
Should pledge his and 
word, 
And swear upon his naked sword 
The prisoner guiltless, he should be 
Cleared of the charge and penalty.” 
*T was an old law, and seldom met 
A claimant, but it bound them yet. 


280 


his 


300 


honour 


xIV. 

LatHaro knew the custom’s power, 
And, waiting for a fitting hour, 

Still bade the mimic court proceed, 
Prepared to save in time of need. 

But more he hoped La Gata’s fear 310 
Might triumph o’er his cunning here, 
And plead the unwonted law to free 
The associate of his treachery. 


XV. 

He gave the word: the spy was bound 
Before the assembled host ; 

The chains, that past his wrists around, 
His naked bosom crost; 

Weak and defenceless to await 

The issue of his doubtful fate ; 

While in his ear dark words of hate 320 
Rose from the excited throng ; 

And execrations, fierce and high, 

And the indignant vengeance-cry, 

Calling for justice on a spy, 
In murmurs deep and long. 

Bezzetti paused, till all was hushed, 
Then calmly looked around: 

Many a stern cheek was passion-flush’d, 
And many a dark eye frown’d. 

On all he gazed with cold disdain, 330 

Then downward turn’d his looks again, 

For well he knew the threats were vain 
To work their malice here : 

While their own laws their power con- 
fined, 

While that one high and haughty mind 

Sufficed their fiercest mood to bind, 
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BEzzerri might not fear. 
Not unprepared he took the place 
Of fancied danger and disgrace ; 
La Gata’s fear, LATHARO’s oath, 340 
He knew them, and he trusted both. 


XVI. 


The leader stept before the rest, 

And artfully the band addrest : 

« A moment's pause is come at last, 

* T were needless to recall the past. 

Behold your prisoner! Not alone 

To me his treacherous flight was known ; 

All knew the moment that he fled, 

And most believed the traitor dead. 

All, too, have heard how long he 
stay’d 350 

Amidst our foemen, and betray’d 

His comrades’ secret lurking place, 

And led the RAVEN on our trace, 

Such are his crimes: it is for you 

To point the guilt and vengeance due. 

His right now claims he to be tried 

By the same laws he has defied. 

What! does he think that one is nigh 

To plead for mercy on a spy ? 

Or, as in GLassy's case, to stand 3860 

His champion with the injured band ? 

For me, his only hope remains 

To barter death for endless chains, 

if he, while yet endures the time, 

Give up the associate of his crime.” 


XVII. 

He paused, and keenly look’d around, 
Then cast his dark eyes on the ground, 
Within their orbs to hide apart 
The triumph of victorious art ; 
As in La Gata’s conscious face 370 
The experienced leader saw the trace 
Of fraud and fear, of guilt and shame, 
Whose fitful flashes o’er it came. 
Fear conquer’d all. Did he delay, 
His comrade might his cause betray. 
Better, if such must be his fate, 
To live suspected, than to wait 
The vengeance, which he saw with dread 
LatTHuaro threatened on his head, 
Expecting but a fitting time 380 
To tax him with his treachery’s crime. 
Slowly he rose, with cheek that bore 
Subdued the signs which late it wore, 
And calm, stern look, that might en- 

gage 
The deference due to rank and age. 
Then bowing to the wondering crew, 
His cutlass from his belt he drew, 
And kiss’d the weapon’s naked blade, 
Then briefly thus his sentence said : 


XVII. 
«‘ He shall not die! Amongst our host 390 
Enough already have we lost ; 
Nor can we from our band afford 
So firm a heart, so true a sword. 
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The service, he has borne before, 

Nay, e’en his last, should balance more 

Than this his but imagined guilt. 

What streams of blood would have been 
spilt, 

Had “a not nobly hasten’d back, 

To show the frigate on our track ; 

Had he not boldly risk’d his life, 

To save us from a desperate strife, 

Which, had it met us on our path, 

Had ever screen’d him from our wrath ? 

If spy he is, he is a spy 

Faithful and true! He shall not die.” 

His hand he on the prisoner laid, 

And kiss'd again the naked blade. 


400 
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LatuHaro, who in silence stood, 

While thus his foe his craft pursued, 

With mingled scorn and pleasure saw 410 

The wily traitor claim the law, 

Unconscious that the act would tend 

To gain his leader’s secret end. 

He paused awhile: but many an eye 

Look'd to their leader for reply. 

«“ The claim upon the naked blade 

Is lawfully and justly made. 

The ancient Rovers’ laws decree 

Bezzerri innocent and free. 

La Gata tenders us his oath, 

Upon his life and honor both, 

That he is guiltless. To allow 

That judgment false, were to avow 

The champion of the prisoner’s cause 

Alike obnoxious to our laws. 

Comrades, your sentenee? on 
sword !” 

Each heard the word; with one ac- 
cord 

To the blue steel their lips they bent, 

And judged Bezzetri innocent. 


the 
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When thus the judgment seem'd to 
close, 430 

And all the crew tumultuous rose, 

Latuaro marked, amid the press, 

With quick and trembling earnestness, 

His wily foe’s officious hands 

Unloose at once Bezzerti’s bands. 

He gave the word, when of the crew 

Three seamen near the witness drew, 

And flung their arms La Gata round, 

And with strong bands the traitor bound : 

While with stern tones, distinct and 
loud, 440 

LatHaRo’s voice recall’d the crowd, 

“Judgment, ho! judgment! fitting 

meed 

traitorous plot, 
deed !” 


For and murderous 


XXI. 


All in a moment turn’d aside 
In awe of their acknowledged guide, 
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Whilst open wonder and surprise 

Was seen in many a pirate’s eyes : 

But yet, without a word or sound, 

They ranged themselves their leader 
round, 

La Gata to the midst was brought : 450 

LatHaro paused awhile in thought, 

With arms upon his bosom crost, 

And every mild expression lost 

In cool contempt and bitter scorn ; 

Then bade before the crew be borne 

The spy, whom lately at his need 

La Gata’s conscious heart had freed ; 

And, with stern tone and gesture proud, 

Proposed his questions high and loud. 


XXIL 


« You 
fear, 

Nor dread a second trial here. 

The Rovers’ laws, our records tell, 

Are final and immutable. 

A comrade for your cause has spoke, 

And taken on his neck the yoke, 

Though he, perchance, may hardly bear 

The weight of his own burden there. 

Now answer—were you not a spy, 

Sent from our bark? by whom? and 
why ?” 


are released; dismiss your 
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A murmur rose, confused and long, 470 


From many a voice amid the throng : 

‘“* He is acquitted; wherefore now 

Bid him an useless guilt avow ?” 

Latuaro laughed with scornful pride : 

« Behold my witness,” he replied, 

« A faultless witness and a free! 

La Gara, there we both agree. 

Had you not risen, I had forsooth 

Proclaim'’d myself, the prisoner’s truth. 

How could I hope I should prevail, 480 

If I had brought a traitor’s tale, 

As my sole witness? In your hate, 

Fool, you have signed your own dark 
fate.” 


XXIV, 


Ere yet Latuaro ceased to speak, 

Pale grew La Gata’s craven cheek, 

While his closed teeth with bitter grip 

Forced the red blood-drop from his lip, 

And wildly in his comrades’ hands 

His thin form struggled with the bands. 

The chief askance his victim eyed, 490 

Then fiercely to Bezzerrtt cried, 

«You were a spy?” He bow’ his 
head, 

But not a word in answer said. 

Again Latuaro waved his hand 

Around the crew: “ At whose com- 
mand ?” 

He ask’d, and darted from his eye 

A scowl of taunting mockery. 
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*XXV, 
“ One perished, as you doubtless know, 
By our late leader’s hasty blow. 
One died within Esretxa’s hall; 500 
And now there but remains of all, 
Who for their treacherous purpose thought 
My service might by gold be bought, 
Your prisoner, who before you stands 
In well-deserved, well-suited bands.” 
Again through all low murmurs broke, 
Again the chief in question spoke. 


XXXVI. 

** Too late you show your tardy zeal, 
Did you not know, that to conceal 
Or hidden plot, or counsel dark, 510 
Against your leader or your bark ; 
Did you not know, that to have heard 
Of dangerous deed or rebel word, 
Arid not reveal it at the time, 
Involves you in the traitor’s crime ?”— 
* I did reveal it.”— With a cry 
La Gara started painfully ; 
And writhed him round, as though in 

vain 
He strove to force him from his chain. 
“To Ermincave and youl told 520 
The intended plot, and gave the gold 
By you returned: and taught by you 
Their secret purpose to pursue, 
To you I kept my plighted troth. 
So help me justice and my oath!” 


XXVIL 
While all the Runi’s crew amazed 
Sate silent round, Latuano raised 
His lofty figure to its height ; 
His dark eye flash’d with keener light ; 
He stood amid the presence there, 530 
As being of another sphere ; 
And, while his comrades he addrest, 
They all his master mind confest. 


XXVIII, 
** Comrades, it is the truth! attend 
To one, your leader and your friend ; 
To one, whose ever watchful eye 
First pierced this web of treachery, 
And turned the coward’s malice still 
To work your profit and his will. 
It is the truth! Needs not by name 540 
The base associates to proclaim, 
Whose counsels have so vainly sped ; 
For most are number’d with the dead, 
But foremost of the guilty crew, 
Gata, Battista, were the two 
By power, by station, and by art, 
Best suited for the dangerous part. 
I knew them well: I and the youth, 
Your leader, early knew the truth, 
Nor does it seem an empty pride 550 
To call myself that Leader's guide, 
By whose advice, in hour of need, 
He bade the treacherous plot proceed, 





And patiently in ambush lay 

Within that strong and secret bay, 

Secure from England's daring sons, 

Screen’d from the broadside of her 
guns— 

Nay more, resolved to strike a blow 

Of vengeance on the haughty foe, 

That would have added to the fame 560 

And terror of the Rusi’s name. 

And well the past events have shewn 

How just the judgment ; foil’d alone 

By him, who, in Esre.ra’s hall, 

As most have seen, as known by all, 

Callous to crime, athirst for power, 

Had bound him in an evil hour 

To one, who knew the ready tool ; 

And taught the overweening fool 

Our vessel’s leaders to betray, 570 

And for himself assume the sway. 

Of honor, decency, or faith, 

Who died, or who escaped the death, 

And who were lost, or who were spared, 

In truth he neither thought nor cared. 


XXIX. 


«“ From him arose the desperate strife 

That cost us many a gallant life. 

RANDALL, than whom amongst our 
band 

There was not known a bolder hand, 

His death-wound in that skirmish 
bore, 580 

And battles by our side no more : 

Thanks to the coward’s base essay ! 

So help me fate, as I repay 

For those, of whom we are bereft, 

My vengeance on the traitor left! 


XXX. 


« Not only this: but by their sin 

Entrapp’d, as wild cat in a gin, 

Our generous leader; young and brave, 

Found in that bay an early grave. 

He saw himself at once betray’d, 590 

And in the unfriendly hall delay’d 

By needless enemies opposed, 

Till on his wake the cruizers closed. 

Outnumbered thus in boats and men, 

How did the stripling bear him then ? 

Say, have you not yourselves confest, 

Himself he gave to screen the rest ? 

Singly he dared the unequal fight, 

While others saved their lives by flight ; 

And ere he found the fate he braved, 609 

He knew his bark and crew were saved, 

Stood the firm bulwark of us all, 

And fell, as pirate chief should fall. 

Such was he; and, as such, demands 

Justice and vengeance at your hands ; 

He died by treachery and wile. 

And this the wretch, who spread the 
toil ! 

One moment more”—for in the crew 

Deep and more deep the murmur grew, 
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While all with stern and mutter’d 
breath 610 


Pronounced for judgment and for death. 


XXXII. 
« When thus the Raven’s charge proved 
vain, 
Why not within that bay remain, 
And strike at once a mortal blow 
On the disgraced, disheartened foe? 
The intelligence Bezzerri brought, 
Reversed our plans, forbade the thought. 
From England’s tried and practised 
powers 
No easy triumph had been ours ; 
Nor, crippled by a dangerous fight, 620 
Might we have shunn’d by hasty flight 
The Eacue’s broadside, which the morn 
Had on our bark in vengeance borne. 
And well for our security 
The caution came. Did we not see, 
When the tornado clear’d away, 
In whose dense screen we left the bay, 
A ship slow coasting by the shore, 
Whose hull a frigate’s canvass bore ? 
’Twas well perchance, while to our 
sight 630 
The broad sails gleamed in opening light, 
The gloom, that yet o’erhung the sea, 
Still held us in obscurity. 


XXXIL 

« Ev'n now the bold attempt, I fear, 
Will scarcely leave us safety here. 
Both cruizers long have left the place, 
And both will keenly urge the chase. 
Nor these alone; but of the fleet 
Whome’er in their pursuit they meet, 
Will join them in the bloody rout, 
As hunters seek the war-wolf out, 
To crush the vessel that has dared 

To brave Britannia’s flag of pride, 
To foil her vengeance, and been spared 

To triumph o’er her subject tide. 
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* Now stands your faith upon the test. 

Comrades, we leave the unfriendly West, 

And seek in Afric’s lonely coast 

The safety that our deeds have lost ; 

The coast, where range the free and 
bold, 650 

Birth-place of man’s first idol, gold ; 

In whose fierce clime our bark may find 

A foe less bitter than mankind. 

But first your judgment! Let your will 

Be free, be just, but speedy still ! 

An hour may fix our future fate ; 

Nor may we venture here to wait, 

Longer than may the wonted breeze 

Curl the first ripple on the seas.” 


XXXIV. 


LATHARO ceased: from man to man 660 
At once the fatal whisper ran, 
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When Norman rose, and fiercely prest 
His rugged hand upon his breast, 
And in a low determined breath, 
Pronounced the sentence, ‘ Guilty, 
Death ;” 

«“ Guilty, 
tongue 
Throughout the gloomy circle rung. 


Death,” 


And from every 


XXXV. 


“’Tis well:” LatHaro proudly said ; 

« A Jeader’s part must now be played : 

The doom is death.” With one accord 670 

Each pirate bared his ready sword, 

An hundred sheathless weapons blazed, 

At once an hundred points were raised, 
Above the caitiff's head ; 

And waited all in silent gloom, 

To hear their Jeader’s final doom 
Consign him to the dead. 

For ever with the pirate band 

Walked death and judgment hand in 


hand. 


XXXVI. 


“ Hold!” said LarHarno. “ It would 
be 680 

To such a wretch of infamy 

Too good, too merciful award, 

To perish by the hasty sword, 

Or that his sufferings be forgot 

In the quick vengeance of a shot. 

Not by a sudden act of ill 

Has he opposed him to our will; 

Not by a brief ard transient wrong, 

But by a treachery deep and long : 

Then let him for his meed sustain 

A tedious death of lingering pain. 

Behold yon island! Thither bear 

The guilty wretch, and bind him there, 

To famine or to beasts a prey, 

Till he shall pine his life away.” 


690 


XXXVII. 


Then loudly hailed the pirate band, 
With savage shout of wild applause, 
The dreadful doom, the dire command, 
The deadliest of their bloody laws ; 
That gave to hate its widest range, 700 
And glutted all with slow revenge. 

But not that burst of malice drown’d 
The shrill and miserable sound, 

Raised by La Gata's frenzied cry 

In his intensest agony. 

Why rose that frenzied cry in air? 

For death alone he pour’d his prayer ; 
Death by the dagger or the sword, 
Death by the water or the cord, 
By poison or the pistol’s breath ; 
Death any way, but instant death ! 
And only fiends could emulate 
The jeer, the laugh, of scornful hate, 
With which the pirates heard his cries, 
And revell'd in his agonies. 


710 
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XXXVIIL 


The boat was mann’d, the victim thrown 

Upon the floor, and one deep groan 

Confest his anguish, while the chief 

To Norman gave his orders brief : 

«“ Norman, I trust you; to the land 720 

Convey La Gata. Let your band 

With firmness and security 

Bind him to some marsh-rooted tree, 

Which herbage rank and swamps sur- 
round ; 

But not by violence or wound 

Abridge the sufferings of his pain 

For one short moment! There in vain 

Let him expend his latest strength, 

And pray for death to come at length, 

Away ! no time have we to spare; 730 

Soon as the evening's earliest air 

Fills our light canvass, will the shore 

Of India see our bark no more.” 


XXKIX. 
« Doubt not for me,” the seaman cried, 
And bounded down the Runt’s side, 
And the light shallop strongly plied. 
But who may think or tell, 
Save with indignant frown severe, 
With terror’s thrill, and pity’s tear, 
That stain most foul on the career 
Of pirate fierce or buccaneer ; 
What scene of woe befell, 
When the light shallop backward sped, 
That outcast being worse than dead, 
From man’s communion thrown; 
Without or friend, or hope, to stay 
On that lone isle, in that small bay, 
And pine by slow degrees away, 
To famine, heat, and beasts a prey, 
Unsheltered and alone ! 


740 


750 


XL. 
1. 
Upon a wild and lonely key, a tropic 
day had closed, 
The light wind stirr’d not in the hea- 
vens, the waveless deep reposed ; 
A streamlet wander’d murmuring on 
along the sloping ground, 
And fragrancy and freshness shed on the 
green herbage round ; 
And, as it widen’d in its course, and 
mingled with the sea, 
Bright shone the pebbly bed beneath the 
water’s purity, 
2. 
The Mangroves by that streamlet’s banks 
had raised the high arcade, 
And softly thro’ their twining stems the 
cooling waters played ; 
The Pawpa’s slender shafts aloft their 
fruitful chaplets bear, 
The graceful Palmirees lift their crests, 
their feathery crests in air ; 760 
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The sour Pistachin’s verdant fruit blends 
with its foliage green, 

The Plantain spreads its fanlike leaves, 
a broad and glossy screen, 

With golden balls and clustering boughs 
hangs the luxuriant Lime, 

And the wild Lotus’ crimson bells are 
purpling in their prime : 

It was a scene for childhood’s dreams, 
that sky so still and clear, 

The freshness of the clustering trees, 
and the wild brook murmuring near, 


3. 


But there was one sad living man, alone 
in that fair place, 

Who felt not amid nature’s fruits luxu- 
riant nature’s grace ; 

On whom the freshness of the woods, 
the waters, breathed in vain, 

And gave in every added charm a deeper 
thrill of pain. 770 

It was refinement of revenge most devil- 
ish to invent, 

In such a scene so passing fair, so dire a 
punishment. 

4. 

Beside the streamlet’s sloping banks, 
amid the marshy ground, 

The pirates had their victim’s limbs in 
fearful vengeance bound. 
Beneath the Mangrove’s dripping stems 
they formed his loathsome bed, 
And wide on the fantastic roots his 
naked body spread. 

He might not move or turn aside, but 
weak and helpless lay, 

Till thirst and famine should prevail, and 
nature’s strength decay. 

5. 

His grizzled locks are shorn away, his 
wrinkled forehead bare, 

Through the long day the burning sun 
had shed its fury there : 780 

The cold damps of the marsh fell round, 
yet mid his lingering pain, 

The water had not chill’d his joints, the 
sun-beams spared his brain ; 

A vague fond hope of late release, still 
served his breast to steel, 

Till hope at length itself gave way, and 
left his heart to feel ; 

And bursting, like a thunder-clap, on his 
exhausted frame, 

The dreadful certainty of fate upon the 
sufferer came. 

6. 

His lips were parch’d and crack’d with 
drought, his very tongue was dry ; 

No more the moisture in his throat the 
wonted calls supply. 

And oh! for that haif-fainting wretch 
*twas agony to hear 

The gentle stream so pure, so cool, for 
ever murmuring near, 790 
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He heard the wild deer slake their thirst, 
and he lay dying there, 

With the sound of waters in his ear, its 
freshness in the air. 


7. 


Then hunger came with gnawing pains 
to rack the inward part, 

With aching of the dizzy head, and sick- 
ness of the heart. 

He raised his languid eyes on high, and 
there above his head 

The rich Banana's golden fruit in clus- 
tering bunches spread : 

Weigh’d by their own luxuriance down, 
they trembled in their height, 

While he lay famishing below with plenty 
in his sight. 

8. 

There was a motion in the woods, and 
from the streamlet’s brink, 

The monkey, mimic of mankind, had 
snatch’d his evening drink : 800 

He saw La Gata’s naked limbs, at once, 
as one amazed, 

With straitening tail and form erect upon 
the wonder gazed ; 

Then gallop’d to the Pawpa’s shaft, and 
clambering there on high, 

Look’d down and _ chatter’d 
wretch, as if in mockery. 

9. 


There was a motion in the stream; La 
Gata’s eye-balls strain’d, 

And, writhing in their sockets round, the 
water’s surface gain’d: 

Where still as burn’d and gnarled logs, 
upon the streamlet’s brim, 

With shapeless heads and ridgy backs, 
the alligators swim. 

They saw the strange form on the bank; 
at once without a sound 

They dived into their native depths, and 
all was silent round. 810 

La Gara struggled in his bonds; his 
bonds his power defied ; 

Oh! misery may not loose the wretch, 
whom fell revenge has tied. 


10. 


’Twas sunset, and the land-wind rose, a 
weak and languid breeze ; 

And swarming from the swampy marsh, 
and from the fostering trees, 

With filmy pinions whirling round, and 
shrill and worrying hum, 

The new-born offspring of the stream, 
the grey musquitoes come. 

Borne by dark instinct to the spot, their 
destined prey they trace, 

Float round his unprotected limbs, and 
riot in his face, 

Fix in his skin their points minute, and 
gorge themselves with gore: 

In vain! as one reluctant leaves, a hungry 
myriad pour: 820 
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Till tortured by their poisonous stings, 
and weakened by decay, 

The sense of pain was wearied out, and 
nature swooned away ; 

With form disfigured, features swelled, 
and bleeding feet and hands, 

The victim of a pirate’s wrath lay faint- 
in his bands. 


ll. 


Time past: what knew the senseless 
wretch of the career of time ? 

What roused him with a clammy touch, 
and cold moist track of slime ? 

A something crawl’d about his limbs: 
is it the viper’s brood? 

Or nauseous reptile of the earth, or re- 
veller of the flood ? 

He knew not: but the bursting sweat 
fell from his brow like rain ; 

His shuddering body strove to scare that 
unseen thing in vain: 830 

He tried to shriek; his parching lips the 
sound of fear deny ; 

The wild deer had not left his lair for 
that low feeble cry. 


12. 


There was a long growl in the woods : 
the tangled jungle crushes, 

As some fierce savage of the clime thro’ 
the deep forest rushes ; 

Far in the distance fell the sound; but to 
the victim’s ear, 

That fearful howl, that heavy foot, 
drew nearer and more near, 

Forgotten was that unseen pest, unfelt 
the insects’ wound, 

All terror in that one new thought of 
ruder danger drown’d. 

His senses reel’d, his reason sank; and, 
if he did not die, 

The death-scene scarce could add a pang 
to that deep agony. 840 

Pause we! nor from the victim’s close be 
the dark curtain rent ! 

Grievous had been the pirate’s crime, 
dire was his punishment. 


13. 


A fisher, who that awful night past by 
that fatal shore, 

Had heard upon the ocean’s brink a leo- 
pard’s hungry roar, 

Mix'd with the agonizing cry of horror 
and of pain, 

Such sound as only madness draws from 
the bewilder’d brain. 

He might not land, but quicker urged 
his shallop’s rapid flight, 

And far the island lay behind before the 
close of night. 

But long and wide his tidings spread ; 
and yet, as seamen say, 

The cruiser, who at still of night sails in 
Honduras bay, 850 
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And makes the Leoparp's lonely key, 
where once La Gata died, 

Will hear strange sounds, and horrid 
shrieks float on the midnight tide ; 

And mindful of the fisher's tale, though 
night grows dark around, 

And scarcely may the struggling bark 
avoid the shoaling ground, 

Though loudly roars the wild North- West, 
and waves in mountains form, 

Will shun the pirate’s angry ghost and 
b ave the gathering storm. 


XLL 
But they who wrought that scene of woe, 
On them what fortunes fall? 
With pleasure does their cup o’erflow, 
Or is it steep’d in gall? 860 
Mark’d you their chief, as o'er the bay 
He watch’d the shallop’s track, 
Now speeding forth her islet way, 
Now shipward giiding back ? 
’T was over: with exulting heart 
Latuaro paced the deck apart ; 
His soul’s desire was satisfied ; 
The vessel, that had crush’d his pride, 
Had been defeated and defied ; 
Those who had dared his power to 
brave, 870 
Were swept into a bloody grave ; 
And, more than all, the bark he loved, 
Whose matchless points his skill had 
proved, 
At once, with all her hardy band, 
Return’d beneath his sole command. 
The sternness from his cheek was flown, 
With brighter fire his dark eye shone ; 
With more imperious step he stalk’d 
And laugh’d and mutter’d as he walk’d, 
Or dash’d his strong right arm on 
high, 880 
As death and danger to defy. 
Sudden he paused; before him lay 
An open chart; he traced his way 
Eastward, where flow’d the streams afar 
Of swift Benin and Caesar, 
As though within their sultry clime 
He sought a wider field for crime. 
Light o’er the coast his finger ranged: 
A thrill, and every feature changed : 
No more upon bis lips there play’d 890 
The exulting smile; a gloomy shade 
Clouded his brow: less keen, less bright, 
His eye-balls shot their piercing light. 
Had he a wish remaining still ? 
Or did he dream of future ill? 


XLII. 


Worn by the excitement of the day, 
The Ruai’s crew in slumber lay, 
Stretch’d in a noontide lethargy 
Beneath the bright and burning sky. 
Upward the chief his glances cast: 900 
The seaman on the lofty mast, 
Outwearied by the late retreat, 

And overpower'd by tropic heat, 


A dull and drowsy watch had kept, 
And sighed and nodded as he slept. 
A sudden burst of hasty ire 
Glow'd in Latuaro’s cheek like fire ; 
But, ere he spoke, his voice was drown’d 
In indistinct and mutter’d sound, 
As fear of something undefined 910 
Flash’d for an instant o’er his mind. 
The glass he round the horizon drew; 
His gaze a moment steadfast grew. 

Is it a passing speck, 
That rises o’er the distant main ? 
Again he looks, and yet again ; 

Then dashes on the deck 
The shatter’d glass, and thunders out 
His fury in one lengthen’d shout, 
The cry the laggart’s slumber broke; 920 
With a convulsive start he woke, 
And to the chief’s impetuous hail 
Return’d too late, “ A sail! a sail !” 


XLII, 


Latiaro’s carbine, quick as thought, 
Was to his ready shoulder brought : 
The piece with instantaneous aim 
Pour'd forth a stream of glancing flame, 
And did its work of vengeance well. 
The victim shudder’d, shriek’d, and fell ; 
With frenzied effort, as he past, 930 
Catching at rope, and yard, and mast, 
In vain! he fell, fell headlong down, 
Struck on the anchor’s iron crown, 
And left upon the spatter’d chains 

A mingled mass of blood and brains : 
Then bounded off, and in the wave 
Found both his death-pall and his grave. 


XLIV. 


Scarce had Latnaro’s carbine rung, 
Ere on their feet the slumberers sprung 
With rage and wonder’s mingled cry. 940 
The leader deigned not to reply, 

As if he deemed the bloody deed 

Nor notice nor defence might need ; 

But turn’d his piercing eyes again 
Intently on the distant main. 

“It is the frigate! Sails like her's 

No meaner bark of England bears. 

Yet may she miss us. Idle thought! 
Not thus are English seamen taught, 

As our dull fools, to close their eyes 950 
Upon a rich and heedless prize. 

Her course is alter’d; Aye, she sees, 
And brings with her the evening breeze, 
Whilst we have scarce a breath to bear 
Our flimsy pendant through the air. 
Stun-sail on stun-sail crowds the mast ; 
Her lower yards are rising fast : 

A prince’s ransom would I vow, 

If night or storm were round us now. 


XLV. 


“Where is the boat ?” he fiercely 
cried. — 960 
“ Already has she reach'd the side."-— 
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« NorMAN, at once your tidings tell : 

“Is the deed done?” “ Itis.” “’Tis 
well: 

Cast off the boat: in hour like this 

Such consort would we gladly miss; 

Nay, heave a cold shot through her 
floor, 

We need her services no more, 

Nor should she live to tell the tale. 

Now for your lives! Make sail! make 
sail !”_— 

Aloft the taughtening canvass springs, 970 

And clothes the bark with spreading 
wings ; 

A flickering air the schooner feels, 

Gently her graceful figure heels 

Beneath its breath, and even now 

From the low key recedes the bow. 

Another air! She seems to creep, 

A living creature, o’er the deep, 

«“ Now blow the breeze upon our race, 

Andweare free! Speed, speed the chase !” 


XLVI. 


Speed, speed the chase! The airissoft, 980 
Along the horizon creeping ; 
In fitful flaws it floats aloft, 
Nor mars old Ocean’s sleeping. 
Now here, now there, the ripples show, 
As meadows bright and sheen, 
Where river-like the waters flow 
In glassy veins between. 
The bark springs forth from her resting- 
place, 
With the breath she loves so well, 
With the desert Antelope’s step of 
grace, 9 
And the speed of the young Gazelle. 
But the stately ship with heavier keel 
Still holds her way behind ; 
For the air, that the schooner may scarcely 
feel, 
With her is the rising wind. 


XLVII. 


Speed, speed the chase! 
breeze, 
Blows steadily o'er her now ; 
In shadowy waves the awakening seas 
Break smilingly round her bow. 
And over the deep her long dark 
hull 1000 
Glides evermore fleet and strong; 
And her rounded sails are swelling and 
full, 
And carry her swift along. 
And the trees of the key are seen no 
more, 
And the key sinks fast from the view, 
And scarce may they trace the distant 
shore 
In the clouds of misty blue. 
But many a look on the seas and skies 
From the Ruai’s deck is cast ; 


’Tis a gentle 
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For the frigate’s sails on the waters 


rise, 1010 
And the breeze is freshening fast. 


XLVIII, 


The breeze is fresh. Speed, speed the 
chase ! 
See, every cloud’s in motion : 
More desperate grows the narrowing 
race, 
More heavily heaves the ocean. 
The white sails strain in the rising gale, 
As if they would burst asunder : 
They may not loose a struggling sail, 
Though the hull is plunging under, 
But the boats are stove and useless 
now, 1020 
And they cut them from their quarter : 
The anchors, loosed from the streaming 
bow, 
Sink sullenly through the water. 
And forward the lighten’d schooner 
springs 
On the breath of the steady wind ; 
While borne on the gathering tempest’s 
wings, 


The frigate is close behind. 


XLIx. 


Speed, speed the chase! The wind is 
strong, 
And all is dark around: 
And gallantly flies the bark along 1030 
With many a furious bound. 
The long dark hull is seen no more, 
Or shows as a shadowy speck, 
As at every heel the green séas pour 
In floods o’er her writhing deck. 
Her light sails, shiver'’d in the blast, 
Float off in wreaths of snow; 
While still aloft the burden’d mast 
Bends as a straining bow. 
Hark! hark! it falls with a crashing 
sound! 1040 
Is it rent with the storm asunder ? 
The roar of the long chase guns is 
drown'd 
In the tempest’s wilder thunder. 


L. 


“ On, comrades, on !” LaTHARO cries, 
With still unbroken energies : 
“« Better to play a desperate game, 
Than yield us to disgrace and shame, 
And hear the crowd’s exulting breath 
Hurl curses on a felon’s death. 
Nay, rather let the weltering sea 
Shield us for aye from infamy.” 
Prompt at the word, an obedient band, 
With sturdy heart and ready hand, 
Light springing up the encumbered mast, 
Though o’er their heads the shot fell 
fast 


1050 
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In quick career of headlong war, 

Cut from aloft the shatter’d spar : 

While still unscathed by fire or gale, 

The topmast bears its spread of sail, 

Though many a gaping rent confest 1060 

The shots’ track through its swelling 
breast. 

The shades of night around them spread ; 

Thick murky vapours hung a-head : 

While thither with the speed of light 

The Rvat held her hopeless flight, 

And her last madden'd efforts made 

To gain the shelter of the shade. 

Too late the chance: for close behind 

The Eacte drove before the wind ; 

Her tall sails, rising on the mast, 1070 

Fall on the chase their shadows cast ; 

And both at once into the gloom 

The pirate and the avenger come. 


LI. 


Nearer they come ; and now so near, 

The Rvsat's struggling crew may hear, 

Borne on the fury of the gale, 

The British captain's threatening hail ; 

“ Strike for your lives!” No voice re- 
turn’d ; 

The reckless crew the mercy spurned ; 

Still held the schooner on her track ; 1080 

And through the distance floated back 

LaTHARO’s stern commanding tone, 

« Hold on of all! on, Rusi’s, on !” 


Lil. 


And shall she scathless hold her flight, 

To vanish in the closing night ? 

Shall the untamed and daring prize 

Escape before their eager eyes, 

To vaunt of England’s humbled pride, 

Her flag disgraced, her arms defied, 

Her boats repulsed, their leaders slain, 1090 

A pirate ruler on the main? 

The insulting thought may not be borne : 

The mercy they have dared to scorn, 

Were now injustice to the laws, 

And insult to their country’s cause. 

The stern but strong necessity 

Clouded the veteran’s piercing eye, 

And floated with a moment's trace 

Of sorrow o’er his manly face. 

Again his voice in mercy cried ; 

No answer to his hail replied. 

With mutter’d threat his head he shook, 

And his last course of duty took. 

Four seamen at the chief's command, 

For keenest eye and firmest hand 

Selected from a chosen crew, 

Aft to their destined station drew ; 

And at the frigate’s helm prepare 

The startling violence to bear 

Of thatdire meeting! All was stilled. 1110 

A moment ;—every heart was chilled ; 

Through the long decks no sound was 
hearé, 


No breath was drawn, no foot was stirred ; 


1100 
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But with a new and harrowing dread 
All turned their straining eyes a-head, 
While full on the unyielding foe 
Rush'd the tall ship’s majestic bow. 


LUI. 
It rose upon the heaving swell, 
Tossing and towering. Down it fell, 
With heavy and o’erpowering dash, 1120 
With awful and tremendous crash, 
Join’d with an universal cry, 
Borne wildly through the air on high 
In frenzy, from that awful wreck, 
As the sea broke upon her deck. 
Beneath the ponderous keel o’erthrown, 
The Rvot staggers, heels, goes down, 
Suck’d in the abyss: while as a rock, 
The Eac te, heedless of the shock, 
Of shatter’d foe, or dying groan, 1130 
Holds her proud way resistless on. 
They look around: what do they mark? 
Naught but the sky and ocean dark. 
There is not on the waves afloat 
A mast, a spar, a plank, a boat: 
All, all within the vortex drunk, 
In the deep sea for ever sunk. 
Sv overwhelming o’er the scene 
Had that dark frigate’s vengeance been. 
LIV. 
And of the Rusi’s crew alone 1140 
Saved from the wreck, was seen but one, 
One wretch, who in his drowning hour, 
With his last moment's frenzied power, 
In senseless desperation clung 
To the loose ropes; and there he hung, 
Bleeding and bruised, scarce snatched 
from death, 
As that fierce schooner sunk beneath. 
*Twas ALBERT, who in numbers free 
Could trill his sea-notes wild, 
Link’d with the breeze’s symphony, 1150 
Poetic fancy’s child. 
How changed, alas! from that blithe boy, 
Who, in the festive hour, 
Had waken’d echo’s voice to joy 
In old Estetca’s tower! 
Oh! had he still in virtue’s ear 
Addrest his generous song, 
Nor sought mid deeds of shame to cheer 
The Rovers’ lawless throng, 
Bright might have been his young 
career, 1160 
His life of honor long ! 
But now discover’d, when too late 
To shun the universal fate, 
Scarcely the seamen's ready aid 
The sufferer on the deck had laid, 
Ere mixed with wrath, with fear, and 
shame, 
A moment’s recollection cume, 
When on Latuaro’s name he cried, 
Half prayer, half curse, and writhing died. 
LV. 


And sheisgone. As fierce abrood 1170 


Still hold the pirates’ course of blood ; 
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But never on the western main 

So fair a bark was seen again. 

It was not her’s to pass away 

In useless age, and dull decay ! 

One moment, beautiful and free 

She bounded on the joyous sea ; 
Another, she had sunk to rest 

For ever on that mighty breast. 

One moment, o’er the daring way 1180 
Hot fiery spirits held their sway ; 
Another, still and cold they sleep, 

As children on their parent deep. 

But still where’er in tropic skies 

The pirate’s blood-red banner flies, 

The hardy seamen love to tell 

How firm, how true, the Rust fell ; 
Speak of a bark unmatch’d in speed ; 

A crew of bold and daring deed ; 

Of stern hearts faithful to the last: 1190 
And, as they muse on times long past, 
Amid their sires’ remembered praise 
They mourn their sons’ degenerate days. 


Lvl. 


So let them mourn, in whose untutor’d 
breasts 

The inheritance of kindred passions rests ! 

But much the bard would at his parting 
grieve, 

Such baneful moral for his tale to leave ; 
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To deem that he has wove insidious 
rhyme, 

To blazon a career of wrath and crime ; 

Or clothed a pirate in a hero’s guise, 1200 

And claim’d for him a hero’s obsequies. 

Not such his end :—from tales, his boy- 


hood knew, 

Fearful and harrowing, but alas! too 
true, 

As oft confirm’d in manhood’s ripening 
years, 


By sad experience of far distant spheres, 
Where the descendants of those lawless 


hosts 

Still sweep the seas, and awe the lonely 
coasts, 

His story sprang: which seeks in simple 
strains 


To paint the pirate as he still remains, 
Nor strives to clothe in forms of specious 


art 1210 
The murderer’s bloody hand, and ruthless 
heart. 


If rightly has the song pursued its aim, 
No ill-judged pity will the Rovers claim : 
Hatred to vice, and justice to mankind, 
Will blunt the softer feelings of the mind ; 
And truth will praise the line that dares 


to tell 
How justly mid her crimes Tur Rust 
fell. 1217 





THE DRUNKARD’S DREAM. 


BEING A FOURTH EXTRACT FROM THE LEGACY OF THE LATE F. PURCELL, 
P, P. OF DRUMCOOLAGH. 


« All this he told with some confusion and 
Dismay, the usual consequence of dreams 
Of the unpleasant kind, with none at hand 


To expound their vain and visionary gleams. 

I've known some odd ones which seemed really planned 
Prophetically, as that which one deems 

‘ A strange coincidence,’ to use a phrase 

By which such things are settled now-a-days.’ ” 


Dreams— What age, or what country 
of the world has not felt and acknow- 
ledged the mystery of their origin and 
end? I have thought nota little upon 
the subject, seeing it is one which has 
been often forced upon my attention, 
and sometimes strangely enough ; and 
yet I have never arrived at any thing 
which at all appeared a satisfactory 
conclusion. It does appear that a men- 
tal phenomenon so extraordinary can- 
not be wholly without its use. We 
know, indeed, that in the olden times 
it has been made the organ of commu- 
nication between the Deity and his 
creatures ; and when, as I have seen, 


Byron. 


a dream produces upon a mind, to all 
appearance hopelessly reprobate and 
depraved, an effect so powerful and so 
lasting as to break down the inveterate 
habits, and to reform the life of an 
abandoned sinner. We see in the re- 
sult, in the reformation of morals, which 
appeared incorrigible in the reclamation 
of a human soul which seemed to be 
irretrievably lost, something more 
than could be produced by a mere 
chimeera of the slumbering fancy, some- 
thing more than could arise from the 
capricious images of a terrified imagina- 
tion ; but once prevented, we behold 
in all these things, in the tremendous 
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and mysterious results, the operation of 
the hand of God. And while Reason 
rejects as absurd the superstition which 
will read a prophecy in every dream, 
she may, without violence to herself, 
recognize, even in the wildest and most 
incongruous of the wanderings of a 
slumbering intellect, the evidences and 
the fragments of a language which may 
be spoken, which Aas been spoken to 
terrify, to warn, and tocommand. We 
have reason to believe too, by the 
promptness of action, which in the age 
of the prophets, followed all intimations 
of this kind, and by the strength of 
conviction and strange permanence of 
the effects resulting from certain dreams 
in latter times, which effects ourselves 
may have witnessed, that when this 
medium of communication has been 
employed by the Deity, the evidences 
of his presence have been unequivocal. 
My thoughts were directed to this sub- 
ject, in a manner to leave a lasting 
impression upon my mind, by the 
events which I shall now relate, the 
statement of which, however extraor- 
dinary, is nevertheless accurately cor- 
rect. 

About the year 17 having been 
appointed to the living of C h, I 
rented a small house in the town, which 
bears the same name: one morning, in 
the month of November, 1 was awak- 
ened before my usual time, by my ser- 
vant, who bustled into my Sedeeen 
for the purpose of announcing a sick 
call. As the Catholic Church holds 
her last rites to be totally indispen- 
sable to the safety of the departing 
sinner, no conscientious clergyman can 
afford a moment’s unnecessary delay, 
aud in little more than five minutes I 
stood ready cloaked and booted for the 
road in the small front parlour, in which 
the messenger, who was to act as my 
guide, awaited my coming. I founda 
poor little girl crying piteously near 
the door, and after some slight diffi- 
culty I ascertained that her father was 
either dead, or just dying. 

“ And what may be your father’sname, 
my poor child?” said I, She held down 
her head, as if ashamed. I repeated 
the question, and the wretched little 
creature burst into floods of tears, still 
more bitter than she had shed before. 
At length, almost provoked by conduct 
which appeared to me so unreasonable, 
I began to lose patience, spite of the 
pity which I could not help feeling to- 
wards her, and I said rather harshly, 
“If you will not tell me the name of 
the person to whom you would lead 
me, your silence can arise from no good 
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motive, and I might be justified in re. 
fusing to go with you at all.” 

“Oh! don’t say that, don't say that,” 
cried she. “ Oh! sir, it was that I was 
afeard of when I would not tell you— 
I was afeard when you heard his name 
you would not come with me ; but itis 
no use hidin’ it now—it’s Patt Connell, 
the carpenter, your honour.” 

She looked in my face with the most 
earnest anxiety, as if her very existence 
depended upon what she should read 
there; but I relieved her at once. The 
name, indeed, was most unpleasantly 
familiar to me ; but, however fruitless 
my visits and advice might have been at 
another time, the present was too fearful 
an occasion to suffer my doubts of their 
utility as my reluctance to re-attempt- 
ing what appeared a hopeless task 
to weigh even against the lightest 
chance, that a consciousness of his im- 
minent danger might produce in him 
a more docile and tractable disposition. 
Accordingly I told the child to lead 
the way, and followed her in silence, 
She hurried rapidly through the long 
narrow street which forms the great 
thoroughfare of the town. The dark- 
ness of the hour, rendered still deeper 
by the close approach of the old fashion- 
ed houses, which lowered in tall ob- 
scurity on cither side of the way ; the 
damp dreary chill which renders the 
advance of morning prey cheer- 
less, combined with the object of my 
walk, to visit the death-bed of a pre- 
sumptuous sinner, to endeavour, almost 
against my own conviction, to infuse a 
hope into the heart of a dying repro- 
bate—a drunkard, but too probably 
perishing under the consequences of 
some mad fit of intoxication ; all these 
circumstances united served to enhance 
the gloom and solemnity of my feelings, 
as I silently followed my little guide, 
who with quick steps traversed the un- 
even pavement of the main street. 
After a walk of about five minutes she 
turned off into a narrow lane, of that 
obscure and comfortless class which 
are to be found in almost all small 
old fashioned towns, chill without ven- 
tilation, reeking with all manner of 
offensive effluvie, dingy, smoky, sickly 
and pent-up buildings, frequently not 
only in a wretched but in a dangerous 
condition. 

“ Your father has changed his abode 
since 1 last visited him, and, I am 
afraid, much for the worse,” said I. 


“Indeed he has, sir, but we must 
not complain,” replied she ; “we have 
to thank God that we have lodging 
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and food, though it’s poor enough, it 
is, your honour.” 

oor child! thought I, how many 
an older head might learn wisdom 
from thee—how many a_ luxurious 
hilosopher, who is skilled to preach 
Bt not to suffer, might not thy patient 
words put to the blush! The manner 
and language of this child were alike 
above her years and station ; and, 
indeed, in all cases in which the cares 
and sorrows of life have anticipated 
their usual date, and have fallen, as 
they sometimes do, with melancholy 
rematurity to the lot of childhood, 
t have observed the result to have 
proved uniformly the same. A young 
mind, to which joy and indulgence 
have been strangers, and to which 
suffering and self-denial have been 
familiarised from the first, acquires a 
solidity aud an elevation which no 
other discipline could have bestowed, 
and which, in the present case, com- 
municated a striking but mournful 
peculiarity to the manners, even to 
the voice of the child. We paused 
before a narrow, crazy door, which 
she opened by means of a latch, and 
we forthwith began to ascend the 
steep and broken stairs, which led 
upwards to the sick man's room. As 
we mounted flight after flight towards 
the garret floor, I heard more and 
more distinctly the hurried talking of 
many voices. I could also distinguish 
the low sobbing of a female. On 
arriving upon the a lobby, 
these sounds became fully audible. 

“This way, your honor,” said my 
little conductress, at the same time 
pushing open a door of patched and 
alf rotten plank, she admitted me 
into the squalid chamber of death 
and misery. But one candle, held in 
the fingers of a scared and haggard- 
looking child, was burning in the 
room, and that so dim that all was 
twilight or darkness except within its 
immediate influence. he general 
obscurity, however, served to throw 
into prominent and startling relief the 
death-bed and its occupant. The 
light was nearly approximated to, and 
fell with horrible clearness upon, the 
blue and swollen features of the drunk- 
ard. I did not think it possible that 
a human countenance could look so 
terrific. The lips were black and 
drawn apart—the teeth were firmly 
set—the eyes a little unclosed, and 
nothing but the whites appearing— 
every feature was fixed and livid, and 
the whole face wore a ghastly and 
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rigid expression of despairing terror 
such as I never saw equalled; his 
hands were crossed upon his breast, 
and firmly clenched, while, as if to 
add to the corpse-like effect of the 
whole, some white cloths, dipped in 
water, were wound about the forehead 
and temples. As soon as I could 
remove my eyes from this horrible 
spectacle, I observed my friend Dr. 

, one of the most humane of a 
humane profession, standing by the 
bed-side. He had been attempting, 
but unsuccessfully, to bleed the patient, 
= had now applied his finger to the 
ulse. 

“Is there any hope ?” I inquired in 
a whisper. 

A shake of the head was the reply. 
There was a pause while he continued 
to hold the wrist ; but he waited in 
vain for the throb of life, it was not 
there, and when he let go the hand 
it fell stiffly back into its former posi- 
tion upon the other. 

“ The man is dead,” said the physi- 
cian, as he turned from the bed where 
the terrible figure lay. 

Dead! thought J, searcely venturing 
to look upon the tremendous and re- 
volting spectacle—dead! without an 
hour for repentance, even a moment 
for reflection—dead ! without the rites 
which even the best should have. Is 
there a hope for him? The glaring 
eyeball, the grinning mouth, the dis- 
torted brow—that unutterable look in 
which a painter would have sought to 
embody the fixed despair of the nether- 
most hell—these were my answer. 

The poor wife sat at a little dis- 
tance, crying as if her heart would 
break—the younger children clustered 
round the bed, looking, with wondering 
curiosity, upon the form of death, never 
seen before. When the first tumult of 
uncontrollable sorrow had passed away, 
availing myself of the solemnity and 
impressiveness of the scene, I desired 
the heart-stricken family to accompany 
me in prayer, and all knelt down, while 
I solemnly and fervently repeated some 
of those prayers which appeared most 
— to the occasion. I em- 
ployed myself thus in a manner which, 
I trusted, was not unprofitable, at least 
to the living, for about ten minutes, 
and having accomplished my task, I 
was the first to arise. I looked upon 
the poor, sobbing, helpless creatures 
who knelt so humbly around me, and 
my heart bled for them. With a 
natural transition, I turned my eyes 
from them to the bed in which the 
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body lay, and, great God! what was 
the revulsion, the horror which I ex- 
perienced on seeing the corpse-like, 
terrific thing seated half upright before 
me—the white cloths, which had been 
wound about the head, had now partly 
slipped from their position, and were 
hanging in grotesque festoons about 
the face and shoulders, while the dis- 
torted eyes leered from amid then— 


“ A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 


I stood actually rivetted to the spot. 
The figure nodded its head and lifted 
its arm, I thought with a menacing 
gesture. A thousand confused and 
horrible thoughts at once rushed upon 
my mind. I had often read that the 
body of a presumptuous sinner, who, 
during life, had been the willing 
creature of every satanic impulse, 
after the human tenant had deserted 
it, had been known to become the 
horribie sport of demoniac possession. 
I was roused from the stupefaction of 
terror in which I stood, by the piercing 
scream of the mother, who now, for the 
first time, perceived the change which 
had taken place. She rushed towards 
the bed, but, stunned by the shock and 
overcome by the conflict of violent 
emotions, before she reached it, she 
I am 


fell prostrate upon the floor. 
perfectly convinced that had I not 
been startled from the torpidity of 
horror in which I was bound, by some 
powerful and arousing stimulant, I 
should have gazed upon this unearthly 
apparition until I had fairly lost my 


senses. As it was, however, the spell 
was broken, superstition gave way to 
reason : the man whom all believed to 
have been actually dead, was living! 
Dr. D was instantly standing by 
the bedside, and, upon examination, 
he found that a sudden and copious 
flow of blood had taken place from the 
wound which the lancet had left, and 
this, no doubt, had effected his sudden 
and almost preternatural restoration to 
an existence from which all thought 
he had been for ever removed. The 
man was still speechless, but he seemed 
to understand the physician when he 
forbid his repeating the painful and 
fruitless attempts which he made to 
articulate, and he at once resigned 
himself quietly into his hands. 

I left the patient with leeches upon 
his temples, and bleeding freely—ap- 
parently with little of the drowsiness 
which accompanies apoplexy ; indeed, 
Dr. D told me that he had never 
before witnessed a scizure which seemed 
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to combine the symptoms of so many 
kinds, and yet which belonged to none 
of the recognised classes ; it certainly 
was not apoplexy, catalipsy, nordelirium 
tremens, and yet it seemed, in some 
degree, to partake of the properties 
of all—it was strange, but stranger 
things are coming. 

During two or three days Dr. D—— 
would not allow his patient to con- 
verse in a manner which could excite 
or exhaust him, with any one ; he suf 
fered him merely, as briefly as possible, 
to express his immediate wants, and it 
was not until the fourth day after my 
early visit, the particulars of which I 
have just detailed, that it was thought 
expedient that I should see him, and 
then only because it appeared that his 
extreme importunity and impatience 
were likely to retard his recovery 
more than the mere exhaustion atten- 
dant upon a short conversation could 
possibly do; perhaps, too, my friend 
entertained some hope that if by holy 
confession his patient’s bosom were 
eased of the perilous stuff, which, no 
doubt, oppressed it, his recovery would 
be more assured and rapid. It was, 
then, as I have said, upon the fourth 
day after my first professional call, that 
I found myself once more in the dreary 
chamber of want and sickness. The 
man was in bed, and appeared low and 
restless. On my entering the room 
he raised himself in the bed, and mut- 
tered twice or thrice—* Thank God! 
thank God.” I signed to those of hia 
family who stood by, to leave the 
room, and took a chair beside the bed. 
So soon as we were alone, he said, ra- 
ther doggedly—* There’s no use now 
in telling me of the sinfulness of bad 
ways—I know it all—I know where 
they lead to—I seen everything about 
it with my own eyesight, as plain as I 
see you.” He rolled himself in the bed, 
as if to hide his face in the clothes, 
and then suddenly raising himself, he 
exclaimed with startling vehemence— 
“ Look, sir, there is no use in mincing 
the matter; I’m blasted with the fires 
of hell; I have been in hell; what 
do you think of that ?—in hell—I'm 
lost for ever—I have not a chance—I 
am damned already—damned—damn- 
ed -’ The end of this sentence 
he actually shouted; his vehemence 
was perfectly terrific; he threw him- 
self back, and laughed, and sobbed 
hysterically. I poured some water 
into a tea-cup, and gave it to him. 
After he had. swallowed it, I told 
him if he had anything to communi- 
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cate, to do so as briefly as he could, 
and in a manner as little agitating to 
himself as possible ; threatening at the 
same time, though [ had no intention 
of doing so, to leave him at once, in 
gase he again gave way to such pas- 
sionate excitement, “ It’s only foolish- 
ness,” he continued, “ for me to try to 
thank you for coming to such a villain 
as myself at all; it’s no use for me to 
wish good to you, or to bless you ; for 
such as me has no blessings to give.” 
I told. him that I had but done my 
duty, and urged him to proceed to the 
matter which weighed upon his mind ; 
he then spoke nearly as follows :—I 
eame in drunk on Friday night last, and 
ot to my bed here, I don’t remember 
see sometime in the night, it seem- 
ed to me, I wakened, and feeling unasy 
in myself, I got up out of the bed. I 
wanted the fresh air, but I would not 
make a noise to open the window, for 
fear I'd waken the crathurs. It was very 
dark, and throublesome to find the 
door; but at last [ did get it, and I 
groped my way out, and went down as 
asy as I could. I felt quite sober, and 
I counted the steps one after another, 
as I was going down, that I might not 
stumble at the bottom. When I came 
to the first landing-place, God be 
about us always! the floor of it sunk 
under me, and I went down, down, down, 
till the senses almost left me. I do 
not know how long I was falling, but 
it seemed to me a great while. When 
I came rightly to myself at last, I 
was sitting at a great tuble, near the 
top of it; and I could not see the end 
of it, if it had any, it was so far off; 
and there was men beyond reckoning, 
sitting down, all along by it, at each 
side, as far as I could see at all. I 
did not know at first was it in the open 
air; but there was a close smothering 
feel in it, that was not natural, and 
there was a kind of light that my eye- 
sight never saw before, red and un- 
steady, and I did not see for a long 
time where it was coming from, until [ 
looked straight up, and then I seen 
that it came from great balls of blood- 
coloured fire, that were rolling high 
over head with a sort of rushing, trem- 
bling sound, and I perceived that they 
shone on the ribs of a great roof of 
rock that was arched overhead instead 
ofthe sky. When I seen this, scarce 
knowing what 1 did, I got up, and I 
said, ‘I have no right to be here; I 
must go,’ and the man that was sitting 
at my left hand, only smiled, and said, 
‘sit down again, you can never leave 
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this place,’ and his voice was weaker 
than any child’s voice I ever heerd, and 
when he was done speaking he smiled 
again. Then I spoke out very loud 
and bold, and I said—‘in the name of 
God, let me out of this bad place.’ 
And there was a great man, that I did 
not see before, sitting at the end of 
the table that I was near, and he was 
taller than twelve men, and his face 
was very proud and terrible to look at, 
and he stood up and stretched out his 
hand before him, and when he stood 
up, all that was there, great and small, 
bowed down with a sighing sound, and 
a dread came on my heart, and he 
looked at me, and [ could not speak. 
I felt I was his own, to do what he 
liked with, for I knew at once 
who he was, and he said, ‘if you pro- 
mise to return, you may depart fora 
season ;' and the voice he spoke with 
was terrible and mournful, and the 
echoes of it went rolling and swelling 
down the endless cave, and mixing 
with the trembling of the fire over- 
head ; so that, when he sate down, 
there was a sound after him, all 
through the place like the roaring of 
a furnace, and I said, with all the 
strength I had, ‘I promise to come 
back ; in Ged’s name let me go, and 
with that I lost the sight and the hear- 
ing of all that was there, aud when my 
senses came to me again, I was sitting 
in the bed with the blood all over me, 
and you and the rest praying around 
the room.” Here he paused and wiped 
away the chill drops of horror which 
hung upon his forehead. 

I remained silent for some moments. 
The vision which he had just des- 
cribed struck my imagination not a lit- 
tle, for this was long before Vatheck 
and the “ Hall of Ebles” had delighted 
the world; and the description which 
he gave had, as I received it, all the 
attractions of novelty beside the im- 
pressiveness which always belongs to 
the narration of an eye-witness, whe- 
ther in the body or in the spirit, of the 
scenes which he describes. There 
was something, too, in the stern hor- 
ror with which the man related these 
things, and in the incongruity of his 
description, with the vulgarly received 
notions of the great place of punish- 
ment, and of its presiding spirit, which 
struck my mind with awe, almost with 
fear. At length he said, with an ex- 
pression of horrible, imploring ear- 
nestness, which I shall never forget— 
“ Well, sir, is there any hope ; is there 
any chance at all? or, is my soul 
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pledged and promised away for ever? 
is it gone out of my power? must I go 
back to the place ?” 


In answering him I had no easy 
task to perform; for however clear 
might be my internal conviction of the 
groundlessness of his fears, and how- 
ever strong my seeglieee respecting 
the reality of what he had described, 
I nevertheless felt that his impression 
to the contrary, and his humility and 
terror resulting from it, might be made 
available as no mean engines in the 
work of his conversion from profligacy, 
and of his restoration to decent habits, 
and to religious feeling. I therefore 
told him that he was to regard his 
dream rather in the light of a warning 
than in that of a prophecy ; that our 
salvation depended. not upon the word 
or deed of a moment, but upon the 
habits of a life; that, in fine, if he 
at once discarded his idle companions 
and evil habits, and firmly adhered to 
a sober, industrious, and religious 
course of life, the powers of darkness 
might claim his soul in vain, for that 
there were higher and firmer pledges 
than human tongue could utter, which 
promised salvation to him who should 
repent and lead a new life. 


I left him much comforted, and with 
a promise to return upon the next day. 
I did so, and found him much more 
cheerful, and without any remains of 
the dogged sullenness which I suppose 
had arisen from his despair. His pro- 
mises of amendment were given in that 
tone of deliberate earnestness, which 
belongs to deep and solemn determina- 
tion ; and it was with no small delight 
that I observed, after repeated visits, 
that his good resolutions, so far from 
failing, did but gather strength by time ; 
and when I saw that man shake off the 
idle aud debauched companions, whose 
society had for years formed alike his 
amusement and his ruin, and revive 
bis long discarded habits of industry 
and sobriety, I said within myself, there 
is something more in all this than the 
operation of an idle dream. One day, 
sometime after his perfect restoration 
to health, I was surprised on ascending 
the stairs, for the purpose of visiting 
this man, to find him busily employed 
in nailing down some planks upon the 
landing place, through which, at the 
commencement of his mysterious vision, 
it seemed to him that he had sunk. I 
perceived at once that he was strength- 
ening the floor with a view to securing 


himself against such a catastrophe, and 


could scarcely forbear a smile as I bid 
“ God bless his work.” 

He perceived my thoughts, I sup- 
pose, for he immediately said, 

“TI can never pass over that floor 
without trembling. I'd leave this 
house if I could, but I can’t find another 
lodging in the town so cheap, and I'll 
not take a better till I’ve paid off all 
my debts, please God ; but I could not 
be asy in my mind till I made it as 
safe as I could. You'll hardly believe 
me, your honor, that while I’m work- 
ing, maybe a mile away, my heart is in 
a flutter the whole way back, with the 
bare thoughts of the two little steps I 
have to walk upon this bit of a floor. 
So it’s no wonder, sir, I’d thry to make 
it sound and firm with any idle timber 
I have.” 

I applauded his resolution to pa 
off his debts, and the steadiness wit 
which he pursued his plans of consci- 
entious economy, and passed on. 

Many months elapsed, and still there 
appeared no alteration in his resolations 
of amendment. “He was a good work- 
man, and with his better habits he re- 
covered his former extensive and pro- 
fitable employmeut. Every thing 
seemed to promise comfort and re- 
spectability. I have little more to add, 
and that shall be told quickly. I had 
one evening met Pat Connell, as he 
returned from his work, and as usual, 
after a mutual, and on his side respect- 
ful salutation, I spoke a few words of 
encouragement and approval. I left 
him industrious, active, healthy—when 
next I saw him, not three days after, 
he was a corpse. The circumstances 
which marked the event of his death 
were somewhat strange—I might say 
fearful. The unfortunate man had acci- 
dentally met an early friend, just re- 
turned, after a long absence, and in a 
moment of excitement, forgetting every 
thing in the warmth of his joy, he 
yielded to his urgent invitation to ac- 
company him into a public house, which 
lay close by the spot where the en- 
counter had taken place. Connell, 
however, previously to entering the 
room, had announced his determination 
to take nothing more than the strictest 
temperance would warrant. But oh! 
who can describe the inveterate tena- 
city with which a drunkard’s habits 
cling to him through life. He “ 
repent—he may reform—he may loo 
with actual abhorrence upon his past 
profligacy ; but amid all this reforma- 
tion and compunction, who can tell the 
moment in which the base and ruinous 
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propensity may not recur, triumphing mention before, she succeeded in find- 
over resolution, remorse, shame, every- ing and lighting a candle, with which 
thing, and pes its victim once she hurried again to the head of the 
more in all that is destructive and re- staircase. At the bottom lay what 
volting in that fatal vice. seemed to be a bundle of clothes, 

The wretched man left the place in heaped together, motionless, lifeless— 
a state of utter intoxication. He was it was her husband.. In going down 
brought home nearly insensible, and the stairs, for what purpose can never 
placed in his bed, where he lay in the now be known, he had fallen eae 
deep calm lethargy of drunkenness, and violently to the bottom, and com- 
The younger part of the family retired ing head foremost, the spine at the neck 
to rest much after their usual hour; had been dislocated by the shock, and 
but the poor wife remained up sitting instant death must have ensued. The 
by the fire, too much grieved and body lay upon that landing-place to 
checked at the recurrence of what she which his dream had referred. It is 
had so little expected, to settle to rest; scarcely worth endeavouring to clear 
fatigue, however, at length overcame up a single point in a narrative where 
her, and she sunk gradually into an all is mystery ; yet I could not hel 
uneasy slumber. She could not tell suspecting that the second figure which 
how long she had remained in this had been seen in the room by Con- 
state, when she awakened, and immedi- _nell’s wife on the night of his death, 
ately on opening her eyes, she per- might have been no other than his 
ceived by the faint red light of the own shadow. I suggested this solution 
smouldering turf embers, two persons, of the difficulty; but she told me that 
one of whom she recognized as her the unknown person had been consi- 
husband, noiselessly gliding wut of the derably in advance of the other, and 
room, on reaching the door, had turned back 

“ Pat, darling, where are you going ?” as if to communicate something to his 
said she. There was no answer—the companion—it was then a mystery. 
door closed after them; but in a mo- Was the dream _ verified ?—~whither 
ment she was startled and terrified by had the disembodied spirit sped ?— 
a loud and heavy crash, as if some who can say? We know not. But 
ponderous body had been hurled down I left the house of death that day in a 
the stair. Much alarmed, she started state of horror which I could not de- 
up, and going to the head of the stair- scribe. It seemed to me that I was 
ease, she called repeatedly upon her scarce awake. I heard and saw every 
husband, but in vain. She returned to thing as if under the spell of a night- 
the room, and with the assistance of mare, The coincidence was terrible. 
her daughter, whom I had occasion to 
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Tue student is much indebted to Mr. German language, are not English. 
Morrison for this valuable addition to Fortunately there is not much of this ; 
his library. From the translator’s praise yet enough to induce us to caution 
there is nothing to be subtracted, on r. Morrison against it, in the conti- 
the score of faults which it was not nuation of his valuable labour. There 
within his province to amend; his is, indeed, much reason to suspect the 
ar labor, his knowledge of real value of a notion, which cannot 
is author’s language, and his perfect be expressed in the language of Locke 
command of his own, are to be recog- and Stewart. The mind of Germany 
nized throughout. Andifamong merits is yet marked by an indistinctness of 
80 unquestionable, we are to find occa- thought, and a want of precision in 
sion for critical captiousness, the worst reasoning, which, with all.its vast capa- 
we can remark is, that his scrupulous _ bilities, indicate immaturity of intellect. 
anxiety to do justice to his author, has The torrent of its erudition exhibits 
sometimes betrayed him into the adop- but too often the rudis indigestaque mo- 
tion of idioms, which, however expres- /es of the unsorted library, rather than 
sive or just they may be in the the methodized and connected train of 
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statements and reasons, which belong 
to matured views, digested knowledge, 
and settled purpose. The distinction 
between canception and fact is too little 
to be found in the obscure and vapour- 
ous conglomeration of its abstractions ; 
and if a governing principle of reason 
should chance to be distinctly stated, 
it is only as so much of the composi- 
tion, and without the remotest view to 
its practical use. A little of the pre- 
cision which ‘belongs to the strictly 
logical method, and ascertained voca- 
bulary of the more mature and disci- 
plined mind of England and France, 
would act on the chaos of German 
metaphysics, as the spirit of a new 
creation, converting much of its con- 
fusion into the tangible realities of 
common sense, and dissipating the 
rest. 

Unfortunately the reverse of this 
salutary process is now the tendency 
which prevails. We are living in one 
of the great transition periods of time ; 
and revolution brings good and evil in 
its onward sweeping course. The ex- 

ansion of the powers and wants of 
Comets kind, and the enforced adapta- 
tion of politics which is a consequence ; 
the stimulus, too, attendant on the great 
advances of science and the arts of 
life seem to have kindled the intellec- 
tual activity of the civilized world into 
one fever of expectation and research. 
With reason, fancy, and invention, the 
superstition, fanaticism, and fantasy of 
heated minds, deserting their old clois- 
tered haunts in the realms of poesy 
and romance, have precipitated them- 
selves forward in the career of science, 
and float, like owls in day light, into 
the region of realities. The conse- 
quences on the public taste, are pre- 
cisely what might be anticipated ; 
among that vast undisciplined mob, 
“the reading public,” the same dis- 
order obtains in its due proportion at 
least ; and there are, perhaps, always 
more ready to avail themselves of the 
cheap and accessible philosophy of 
empirical dogmatism and scepticism, 
than to perceive the spuriousness of 
their pretensions. Such, we write it 
with reluctance, is the main cause of 
the favourable reception, which so much 
crude and visionary metaphysics, chiefly 
imported from the German schools, 
has of late found through Europe. 
Such, and still more deep is the regret 
with which we say it, is the wretched 
instrumentality by which the spirits of 
rationalism and transcendentalism, like 


Milton’s Sin and Death, have paved 


themselves a way into the land of Bacon, 
Boyle, Locke, and Newton. London 
the ancient centre of honest old English 
common sense, at this moment swarms 
through all its lanes and courts with a 
glittering cloud of philosophic insects, 
which buzz in German metaphysics ; 
and by their influence corrupt the taste 
and language of the received writers 
of the day, and infuse a cold-hearted, 
though irrational scepticism, into the 
morals and opinions of the people. 

It is by no means from a thankless 
estimate of Dr. Ritter’s valuable labors 
that we have thus prefaced our notice 
of them. In the more substantial por- 
tions of his most learned, intelligent, and 
elaborate work, there is little to sug- 
gest these opening reflections ; but 
there is that little, and such reflections 
are never far from our pen. Before 
we lay it down we shall have occasion 
to notice the few, and comparatively in- 
significant errors, which have suggested 
them. But while our sense of what is 
due to truth, compels us to ascribe 
some portion of the continental repu- 
tation of this history to its minor de- 
merits, we are happy to have it in our 
power to qualify this stricture, with 
the just admission of its great and sub- 
stantial merits, on the score of which 
we shall warmly recommend it. His 
history has the important claim, which 
is judiciously put forward by its trans- 
lator, “the absence in the native lite- 
rature of a corresponding work, and the 
fitness of the foreign one in question, 
to supply the deficiency.” If main- 
tained by adequate learning, industry, 
and fairness of statement, this is enough 
to constitute a strong claim for Dr. 
Ritter, upon the gratitude of the stu- 
dent in philosophy. And to such we 
do not hesitate to recommend his work, 
as one which we have glanced over 
with much entertainment and some 
—_ His learning is considerable— 

is industry and zeal very great—and 
he has diffused a valuable light over that 
extensive portion of his subject, for 
which his studies had prepared him. 
Fortunately, too, this is the principal 
portion of the volumes before us. 
When he comes to the investigation of 
the authentic opinions and_philoso- 
phies of the Greek schools, he displays 
much sound learning and discrimina- 
tive criticism, together with that full 
and masterly command of his whole 
subject which demands our respectful 
trust. 

In an introduction, which, consi- 
dering its length, is not as: full or 
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distinct as the subject demands, Dr. 
Ritter states the principles of his me- 
thod of inquiry. There is much good 
sense, as well as much fairness of in- 
tent, in almost all his remarks. His 
outline is yet not one of the clearest 
we recollect to have met; and what- 
ever may be the sagacity of his judg- 
ments in the selection of matter or 
opinion, he has not much of that me- 
thod, connection and precision which 
impart luminous order and simplicity. 
To give an unembarrassed outline of 
his valuable exposition, would, for this 
reason, be to re-compose it altogether, 
and require more time, talent, and 
space than we can modestly pretend to. 
One, indeed, of the very curious pecu- 
liarities of his style of disquisition, is 
its frequent and sudden transitions from 
the profound to the frivolous ; and the 
undue earnestness with which he some- 
times enforces slighter distinctions, and 
passes others of more practical moment. 
Though we should find little, there- 
fore, to censure or controvert; yet to 
select, to marshal, and to give com- 
pleteness, is a task beyond the review- 
er’s customary walk. It will, therefore, 
be the utmost we can do to select some 
leading notions, which may serve to 
indicate the writer’s views of his sub- 
ject, and afford matter of interesting 
reflection for our readers. 

That the present state of man is the 
result of all his former states, is a ge- 
neral truth which needs much modifi- 
cation, and many distinctions to render 
in any way available to the historian, 
“When,” says Dr. Ritter, “the fresh 
stream of antiquity has flowed so far 
down, through the medium of many 
not very clear channels, it will seldom 
disembogue. Absorbed in their course, 
it becomes difficult to trace to the 
ocean of the general consciousness, 
its tributary waters, which are received 
unperceived and unacknowledged.” 
Such is no inaccurate representation 
of the progressive course of succession, 
in which the thoughts of human gene- 
rations arise, do their office, and dis- 
appear. There are, however, two 
kinds of opinion, that which is per- 
manent and that which passes away ; 
those which are as the material, and 
those which are as the instrumental 
process and machinery of the structure 
of social being. There is the aceumu- 
lation of transmitted knowledge, the 
collected wisdom of experience, and 
the expanded and prolonged records 
oftime. There is the developed form 
and features of humanity, of which, 
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though much is transient, some at least 
is permanent. But in the whole series 
of mutations, from first to last, there is 
a clear thread of sameness, in which 
the fleeting succession of kind for ever 
continues identical, to the utmost limit 
that the waking vision of the historian 
can reach. Now in this distinction is 
to be found the true statement of the 
limits of historical scepticism and faith, 
and the defect of Dr. Ritter is the in- 
sufficient allowance which he makes 
for that which is permanent; but to 
this we shall be led in the course of 
this notice ; and before we come toa 
conclusion, we shall be enabled also to 
illustrate our remarks by a signal ex- 
ample of the consequences of such an 
oversight. 

But first, to enter with an under- 
standing mind into the merits of Dr. 
Ritter’s plan, requires a moment’s con- 
sideration, on the import which he 
assigns to the term philosophy. The 
notion which all previous histories of 
philosophy have been adapted to. im- 
press, is hardly sufficiently compre- 
hensive for the demands of a theory of 
such breadth as this. If the history 
of philosophy were presumed to be, 
simply as heretofore, that of the lives 
of that very peculiar class of thinkers, 
known by the appellation of philoso- 
phers ; though we should admit that 
in the earlier stages of human progress, 
their relative importance in its history 
is far greater than in the later periods ; 
yet we should be inclined to deny the 
views which elevate them to an undue 
importance. If the history of philo- 
sophy were assumed to be the history 
of that peculiar branch of inquiry which 
at present pretends to the title, a re- 
gular science leading to real results, 
and built up by a succession of dis- 
coveries from Confucius to Kant ; 
however we might admit the truth 
and interest of its statements we should 
deny the existence of this visionary 
science, aud (as applied to such) deny 
the correctness of Dr. Ritter’s theory. 
We should say that he had evidently 
formed a most exaggerated estimate of 
the importance of his task, and struck 
out much unnecessary labour for him- 
self in tracing connexions of thought and 
theoretic relations, where a little sober 
judgment in the collation of authors 
might have answered every rational 
purpose, 

But to comprehend the real import 
of Dr. Ritter’s view, it should be as- 
sumed, that the history of philosophy 
is designed to comprise the intellectual 
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growth of the human mind from age to 
age—a growth to which the main 
thinkers of every age, however truly or 
falsely they have thought, in some way 
contribute in their generations, If the 
history of this growth should be, in 
point of fact, identified with the history 
of individuals, it must be recollected 
that these individuals were the builders 
employed in the progress of the work, 
and whatever may be their respective 
merits, they are the main indications 
of the state of knowledge in their re- 
spective times. 

A history of philosophy, thus con- 
sidered, would be that of the collective 
state of human opinion in its progress 
through successive ages ; and on the 
laws of investigation by which it should 
be traced out, many questions may 
arise. After taking some pains to ex- 
plain the absolute criterion of that 
which is to be considered as belonging 
or not to philosophy: yet very justly 
denies that this connexion is clear 
enough for the purpose of scientific 
exposition, Some other principle of 
exposition is therefore to be sought, 
this he finds to consist in the abstract 
character of an idea, as the pure 
result of reasow. He observes the 
condition of such ideas, by which they 
must have some systematic connexion. 
It is in his search of this that Dr. 
Ritter is led into some rather more 
interesting reflections on the principles 
of historical composition; to decide 
on the question by what method his 
materials may best be “moulded in 
due form.” 

To determine this he enters on the 
consideration of two extreme notions, to 
which all “erroneous views of the 
mode of handling historical matters 
lead.” “ With the one error they are 
justly chargeable, who profess to dis- 
cover nothing in history beyond a 
loose and objectless variety of trans- 
mitted details, and which they continue 
to impart without seeking to seize and 
discover that internal unity by which 
they are held together, but which, es- 
caping contemporaneous observation, 
cannot be made matter of immediate 
tradition.” The other is the reverse of 
this. 

The first of these extremes leads 
to no comment, as applied to the 
history of philosophy, being, in fact, 
endate’ by the definition which com- 
prehends the idea of systematic con- 
nexion. With the second it is neces- 
sary to be more particular. 

“It amounts,” says our author, ‘ to 


what has been called the construction of 
history. ‘The constructive method of 
history,” he continues, “ professes by the 
evolution in their necessary co-ordination 
and succession of the single elements in- 
volved in the complex idea, to arrive at 
intermediate and ultimate states of its 
developement. For the construction of 
history, therefore, the only materials are 
the idea, the ultimate end or destination 
(or whatever else it may be termed) of 
that which is the subject matter of his- 
tory. Thus, from the idea and destina- 
tion of humanity, there might, it has been 
pretended, be evolved the history of hu- 
manity, and from the idea of philosophy, 
the history of philosophy. Now, if we 
already possessed a complete idea of hu- 
manity, (i. e. one admitting of no further 
developement) in that case assuredly it 
would be possible to evolve from our defi- 
nition of the idea all that has claim to the 
name of humanity in its necessary order of 
succession, i. ¢. in its right relations of 
time ;~ and such a deduction might be 
termed a construction of history. But 
this is not exactly the case with the at- 
tempts hitherto made at the construction 
of history. For much which may justly 
lay claim to the title of human, has not 
as yet been comprehended in any history, 
however widely and comprehensively con- 
structed. Many details have been tacked 
thereto, borrowed from records preserved 
by tradition alone; and this, too, with 
an accompanying admission of the incom- 
pleteness and inadequacy of all history.” 


The difficulty, indeed, of such a pro- 
cess cannot be too distinctly noticed. 
The materials which enter into the 
composition of thought and event, are 
not like the combinations of the che- 
mist—indestructible substances, to be 
reproduced and recombined at the will 
ofthe experimentalist. Facts which may 
not recur in the same form, or again 
operate under similar states of know- 
ledge, prejudice, and convention ; no- 
tions which set peculiar minds at work, 
launch, as by a random stroke, the 
thoughts or passions in a given direc- 
tion, and pass utterly from existence 
themselves ; errors which conduct to 
truth; vices which lead to efficient be- 
neficence ; follies to useful results ; 
accidents which propagate an impulse, 
which expands and becomes diffusive, 
but to which no mortal conjecture can 
trace the vast ramifications of conse- 
quence ; acts which cannot be reacted, 
and thoughts which pass over the sur- 
face of other times, as idle wind. 
Different states of association, and, in 
effect, a whole different moral and in- 
tellectual nature seem to forbid the 
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vain attempt to return to the “con- 
sciousness” of the past, or to restore 
the broken and severed links, by re- 
entering into the past, and repeating 
its thoughts. 

But we cannot help thinking that 
the peculiar design, and, therefore, 
necessarily contracted view of Dr. 
Ritter’s introduction has, in some mea- 
sure, turned his attention rather to the 
subtle and eccentric theories of his 
national philosophy than to the strait 
and practical view of history. In 
looking for imaginary links the true 
connections are likely to escape.— 
In the pursuit of original notions which 
never existed, the recorded beginnin 
are overlooked or lightly rejected.—In 
groping amid the confusion of a science 
which is but verbal at best, the real facts 
are lost; the actual records and the 
analogy of the whole vast and long 
descending outline of human history, 
by which the records of every portion 
of time are to be tested and understood 
—if these fail, there is, indeed, no re- 
source. Thegreat practical element (to 
use a word of his own) of history is the 
general analogy of human nature. It is 
not a theory to be ascertained either by 
subtle speculation, which is apt to guess 
all things, but to miss the plainest 
truths—or to be seen in the ultimate 
end of human progress : but consists in 
the well-ascertained affections of men, 
and in the returning combinations of 
circumstances, which are equally trace- 
able in all changes through which 
humanity can be found to have passed. 
Processes which, from their con- 
stancy under all circumstances which 
actual observation and experience has 
known, and which are thence called 
laws, furnish in this, as in all things 
cognizable by reason, the measure of 
probability. All beside is vain refine- 
ment, which loses itself in the voids of 
speculation. That this complex sys- 
tem is itself the subject of continual 
change, may be objected by one who 
looks to words rather than facts ; but 
the changes of time fall themselves 
within the comprehensive scheme.— 
They are, for the most part, gradual— 
taking place through lengthened pe- 
riods ; and to reduce them to the laws 
of event only requires that portions of 
this course should be ascertained and 
compared. Insulated and singular 
events, or circumstances which affect 
the fortunes of the individual, may, in 
the complex variety of possibilities, 
escape all human conjecture ; but in 
the aggregate of human life accident 





becomes. eliminated, and the causal 
order of action and event become 
uniform. Some of these laws of human 
life are ascertained and constant—some, 
if not constant, yet uniform, and to be 
always recognized in the form of obser- 
vable tendency—part of which can be 
inferred from known laws, part confirmed 
by authentic precedent. Now, all 
the objections which can really be 
opposed to this universal rule arise 
from that species of theoretical pe- 
dantry which loses sight of the subject 
in the science, real or imagined. When 
all the theoretical objections which can 
be thought of are made, their whole 
amount is, that there are limits to the 
inferences of probable reasoning.— 
This, too, will be harmless, if it were 
not for the indiscriminate application 
of this supposed uncertainty. It bears 
unequally on the particular combina- 
tions of incident or circumstance and 
on the broad succession of events; and 
though, in a given period, there may 
be little true statement as to the mo- 
tives of agents, and the internal springs 
of policy, yet the whole of such errors 
lie within a narrow compass of known 
alternatives, and few are deceived who 
come to the study with minds prepared 
by experience and discipline. 

There is nothing in this statement 
which favors the objectionable form of 
constructive history, or which in any 
way warrants the interpolation of facts, 
or the completion of imperfect narra- 
tives by conjecture, however sound in 
theory. It offers views perfectly dis- 
tinct—it is elective, not constructive— 
its uses are to govern selection among 
many statements of imperfect authority 
and to distinguish the degrees of authen- 
ticity, of which it contains the law.— 
Without it the historian cannot under- 
stand or connect the records of different 
eras; and the inquirer who does not 
acknowledge it, should not venture to 
think of what Dr. Ritter calls the pre- 
historical portion of human existence. 
He will be sure to quarrel with the 
remote and isolated authorities of the 
primitive periods, simply because his 
mind must be devoid of all perception 
of the laws of analogy, in the satisfac- 
tion of which their authenticity is 
established. The one rule for the 
actual recording of facts depends on no 
science : it is the honest statement of 
the fact as seen and known by the 
historian. The philosophy of history 
—the balancing of statements—the 
application of precedents—the settling 

uncertainties and solving difficulties— 
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and the generalizing the records of 
place and time into the history of man 
—constitute a different task, refer to 
other laws, and demand mental accom- 
plishment and preparation of a more 
comprehensive cast. 

Dr. Ritter justly observes that “ the 
view which a writer entertains of the 
entirety of humanity, necessarily exer- 
cises considerable influence on his 
manner of treating any portion of that 
history.” And from the different views 
of this nature which he enumerates, he 
selects and professes adherence to one 
—the assumption of a “continual pro- 
gress toward the attainment of a fixed 
end.” 

Of this view, it may be observed, 
that its proof is to be derived from 
the law of tendency explained in our 
last paragraphs ; and this, though over- 
looked by Dr. Ritter in his disquisition, 
will be found to be implied in his 
proof, 

But this view, however just in theory, 
is unpractical in effect: it looks from 
an unascertained position—the future 
is its place ; and though we cannot 
agree with Dr. Ritter in assuming that 
this final view of the human destina- 
tion would do more than slightly facili- 
tate the historian’s labor, yet we agree 
with him in believing that it is not to 
be attained at any particular period 
before the consummation of all things. 
The tendency is ever present, but the 
age itself can but imperfectly per- 
ceive it. 

As, nevertheless, it is just according 
to its conformity with the true direc- 
tion and tendency of the course of 
human opinion that any general view 
of history can be true, the question thus 
seems to rise, as to the validity of any 
statement which falls short of a view 
which is confessedly unattainable. Dr. 
Ritter argues not merely from the 
necessity of the thing, in favor of 
assuming the standard of the pre- 
sent. But, from an obvious assump- 
tion, which we must state in his own 
language, he shews that it is likely 
to lead to just conclusions :—* For this 
end, we shall at once take for granted 
that the history of philosophy is first 
projected at a time when the human 
mind has entirely freed itself from those 
powerful restraints under the do- 
minion of which it seems, as it were, 
in a state of sleep or sickness, and to 
lose all consciousness of the past pro- 
gression. It is manifest that in such a 
pnw alone is a calm and impartial 

istory of philosophy possible. Of 


such an age, we may also further say, 
that it may justly be regarded as the 
result of all previous efforts in pure 
science,” &c. In this last observation 
is contained his proof in favor of the 
universality and theoretical truth of a 
history, of which the basis is the 
knowledge of a period itself favorable 
tothetask. Havingstated, in addition, 
the lofty qualifications essential to the 
historian, who, from a full mastery of 
the whole mind and knowledge of his 
day, is thus qualified to look out upon 
the past, he admits the description to 
fix rather the ideal standard than the 
reasonable demands which can justly 
be made on the historian, and pro- 
fesses a modest resolution to keep his 
own principles, thus stated, in view, by 
the faithful record and the careful 
study of events—to investigate first 
the accounts of facts, “and their ex- 
ternal concatenation, previous to the 
attempt to determine the inner con- 
pexion which subsists between all 
events in obedience to the laws of the 
developement of the human mind, so 
far as it is possible in the present state 
of our acquaintance with them.” To 
this view of the duties undertaken by 
Dr. Ritter, we have nothing to object ; 
and as it is our object to avoid length- 
ened comment, shall pass on to notice 
the general division of the subject 
contained in his first chapter, and to 
offer some observations on the manner 
in which he has treated the first portion 
of his task. 

His first step is to mark the strong 
line of distinction which all must admit 
to lie between the general moral, and 
intellectual modifications of Heathen- 
ism and Christianity ; and intimates 
his future intent “ to shew that Heathen 
and Christian designate two distinct 
species of philosophy.” We might take 
exception to the seeming irreverence 
of the phraseology which appears to 
class divine wisdom with the corrup- 
tions of human ignorance ; but we take 
the spirit, not the letter, and assent to 
the justice of the division and the 
soundness of the basis of operation 
thus assumed. By Christianity here 
is only intended to be designated its 
exterior workings on the aggregate 
of human opinions, feelings, and insti- 
tutions—the true soil from which the 
whole of the latter periods have sprung 
and germinated. But there is one 
observation of Dr. Ritter’s on this 
point, which, though it lies upon the 
surface, and has (probably) therefore 
been often noticed, we extract, as in- 
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dicating the writer’s soundness of in- 
tent :— 


« At present, I can only call attention 
to the fact, that the great influence of 
Christianity would be less questioned, if 
it had not penetrated so widely and deeply 
into our entire being; while, if it had 
gained a complete supremacy, its power 
would be instantaneously and universally 
acknowledged. It is overlooked princi- 
pally on these two accounts: first, be- 
cause, on the one hand, there is in our 
habits and pursuits too much which is 
directly opposed to its spirit; secondly, 
because, on the other, we habitually bear 
about with us much that is exclusively 
Christian, which, however, having as it 
were become a second nature, is no longer 
looked upon as, in any wise, an influence 
of Christianity, but is regarded as an 
ordinary element of man’s nature. But 
the one, at most, only shews that the 
Christian character, like everything else 
in humanity, developes itself gradually ; 
and the other is an illusion, which will 
best be removed by an accurate and un- 
prejudiced examination of the history of 
antiquity.” 


We next come to the consideration 
of that division which he terms the 
prehistorical portion of ancient philo- 
sophy. On this topic weshall not follow 
Dr. Ritter far into the details through 
which he thinks proper to venture, on 
what we must call very slender prepa- 
ration. So obvious, indeed, is this, 
that it is not without some reluctance 
that we bring ourselves to dwell upon 
it. But to us it seems that the whole 
subject came upon him by surprise.— 
After the long and difficult labour 
attendant on the main investigations 
belonging to his plan, and the comple- 
tion of his arrangements for the press, 
it probably occurred, or,was suggested to 
the Doctor that his plan was defective ; 
and he was thus, in the one of prepa- 
ration, and, perhaps, the languor of 
concluded labour, induced to plunge, 
pen foremost, into the maze of an 
unexplored period of history. If our 
conjecture be right, the whole of the 
crude, perplexed, and illogical discus- 
sion of oriental philosophy is more 
easy to account for than to excuse.— 
It exhibits violations, indeed, of every 
canon of Dr. Ritter’s philosophy, and 
we regret that it encumbers his valuable 
work. He gets rid, throughout this 
unworthy dissertation, of all the difficul- 
ties consequent on neglect, by com- 
prehensive doubts, demands of inappli- 
eable proofs, omissions of the plainest 
conditions, and the most authentic 
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records, and-most authoritative writers. 
Confessedly unacquainted with the whole 
mass of oriental literature, he ventures 
to speak of pretended discoveries, and 
to ask for proofs more satisfactory. To 
those who are not entirely ignorant of 
the proofs which are extant he seems 
unaware of their existence. the most re- 
cent and sanctioned authorities he does 
noteven mention. With a cursory and 
glancing appearance of affluent fulness, 
he drops the names of Manetho, Bero- 
sus, and Sauchoniathon, in such a man- 
ner as might induce the ignorant to 
imagine that the entire investigation 
lay in the discussion of these ancient 
With the labors of Bryant, 
and the still more profound and authori- 
tative history of Hindostan, by Maurice, 
which displays the mature fruit of the 
best qualifications with the best oppor- 
tunities of investigating the remains 
of Asiatic antiquity, Dr. Ritter seems 
unacquainted. His remarks, and still 
more his note on Sir Wm. Jones, have 
all the tone of flippant and loose as- 
sumption which so often marks the 
assertions of those who choose to 
conceal ignorance by a confident man- 
ner, The phrase, “everybody knows,” 
applied to Sir Wm. Jones, sounds 
strangely from the lips of philosophical 
scepticism. We would _ substitute 
for Dr. Ritter’s imputation of theore- 
tical enthusiasm, the general impres- 
sion of the most competent judges on 
Sir William Jones’s department of 
research in favor of that most pro- 
found, logical, and informed writer’s 
cautious truth and impartiality in the 
statement or investigation of his mate- 
rials. He was undoubtedly a theorist ; 
but his theory was the fruit of know- 
ledge. Dr. Ritter has (though this he 
may deny) ventured to theorize with- 
out it. Indeed, the most singular 
circumstance is, that the Doctor’s infe- 
rences are at variance with his own 
data. On this we shall hazard one 
or two remarks. 

Dr. Ritter professes (justly, we think) 
to infer that the philosophies of early 
nations originated in their religious 
dogmas. After this, in his scattered 
way, he specifies some of these dog- 
mas, of which he pretends that the 
origin is not to be ascertained dis- 
tinctly ; he even assigns, in the in- 
stance of sacrifice, a possible origin in 
some old religion (Bhuddism), which 
he seems to insinuate (for he is ex- 
ceedingly embarrassed upon the sub- 
ject) as the earliest that can be traced. 
Yet, strange to say, this dogma, in 
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common with many others which he 
treats in the same way, is found among 
the first notions of the earliest, best 
authenticated, and most authoritative 
history of religion existing—the his- 
tory, too, of primal religion, as first 
delivered to man from his Creator.— 
Now, as there is nothing in M. Ritter’s 
= (but indeed this) which would 
ead us to impute to him the degrading 
charge of infidel philosophy, but much 
to the contrary effect, we cannot easil 
reconcile this palpable oversight with 
the lowest assumption of knowledge, 
industry, and fairness belonging to his- 
torical research. There is a general 
and very justifiable prejudice against 
the application of Scripture authorit 
to questions of philosophy. On suc 
it is not, and was not designed 
to be, an authority ; and the complaint 
has, indeed, arisen from the combined 
misconstruction of nature and the sacred 
record. But here, it is the direct and 
primary authority, affected by no ob- 
security, confirmed by the continuous 
chain of divinely-taught dispensations 
from Adam to Christ. The only dis- 
tinct tradition resting on any authentic 
basis, through at least half the ages 
of time, laws, customs, and _ insti- 
tutions, and finally, a written history 
further traced than any other ancient 
record, and more fully authenticated 
than all others, if their united autho- 
rity were taken together. Such is the 
authority which M. Ritter has thought 
proper to overlook, upon a question of 
the primary dogmas of the Asiatic 
religions. We do not apprehend that 
M. Ritter places the authority of the 
Mosaic history among those “ old opi- 
nions” which he describes as over- 
thrown by modern discovery. But we 
more than suspect that he has written 
much under the fear of that rationaliz- 
ing spirit which is the disease of his 
country. Its tendency is to discard 
authority and fact, and to reduce all 
Spanteligs into the mist and vapor of 
an indistinct and baseless transcenden- 
talism, the very first principles of 
which are verbal fallacies, and the 
false notions of diseased minds—in 
which all the governing sense and 
tried maxims of experience are lost. 
And, first, let it be distinctly ob- 
served, that, according to M. Ritter’s 
assertion (which we agree with) of 
the want of authority in the written 
documents of Asiatic antiquity, there 
can be no positive conclusions drawn 
from them, to invalidate the inferences 
to be drawn from any other more an- 


cient, or more warranted source. Ei- 
ther the discussion must be abandoned 
as leading to nothing, (as indeed has 
happened with M. Ritter,) or other 
grounds, in reason or tradition, must 
still be sought as the primary ground 
of investigation. Of these, the first 
which occurs is the sacred record, on 
the authenticity of which the evidence 
is so full as to leave no ground for 
cavil. As, however, this document 
is confined in its statements, and gives 
little or no direct information, beyond 
its immediate purpose —to establish 
and authenticate the one revealed reli- 
gion—the next consideration is the ap- 
plication of the basis of fact, thus > 
tained, to a more extended structure. 
For this the materials are, a mass of 
traditions, philosophies and monu- 
ments, in which, if taken singly, there 
is a manifest and admitted obscurity ; 
and the analogies of human nature 
and history, which must necessarily 
pervade the whole, whether perceived 
or not. The application of these lat- 
ter to the former, is the true and rea- 
sonable investigation of the question 
discussed by M. Ritter ; and there is 
no other, not absurd. The subject 
thus viewed resolves itself into two 
propositions of great simplicity, and 
obvious evidence. 

First, as regards religions— The 
actual existence of any one religion, 
from whatever source derived, must 
have been the origin of a variety of 
others. The onal of this is the as- 
certained fact, that such a method of 
formation has been actually going on 
throughout the whole period of mo- 
dern and authentic history, and that 
the causes in human nature are con- 
stant subject of observation. To pursue 
this point is superfluous ; from this 
arises a secondary proposition —that 
the ancient superstitions of the primi- 
tive nations indicate such a derivation 
in their common agreement in certain 
dogmas and fundamental notions, not 
to be traced to any other source. The 
reader who is curious on this subject 
will find ample satisfaction in Maurice’s 
History of Hindostan ; a work which 
leaves nothing to be discovered, so far 
as this question is concerned. 

Our second proposition is coinci- 
dent with M. Ritter’s opinion, that the 
first speculations of the human mind 
must have originated from religion. 
For, first, they could have no other 
origin ; and, second, there is a very 
observable tendency in the mind to 
speculate on that class of topics which 
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have a near relation to the objects 
and dogmas of religion ; God, a future 
state, the soul, the law of right and 
wrong, &c. which have an interest al- 
ways increasing in proportion to the 
mystery that hangs about their sources. 
In proportion to the ignorance of ages, 
or the inexperience of individuals, 
there is an increased tendency to- 
wards such questions, and a greater 
absurdity and positiveness in the in- 
ferences at which they fancy them- 
selves to have arrived. 

The disposition to inquire on those 
subjects which are least affected by 
circumstance, the simplest and most 
universal in their nature, is the simple 
result of ignorance of topics, and in- 
experience of their difficulty. The 
faculties will act when once set in mo- 
tion ; the schoolboy begins by specu- 
lating on the infinite and eternal ; his 
curiosity and imagination are inflamed 
by their mysterious vastness. This 
tendency is increased by the first 
notions presented to the mind, being 
such as to bear a close affinity to these 
abstractions. The first dogmas of 
every religion present God as an ob- 
ject of dutiful regard, and a future be- 
yond death as an object of hope and 
contemplation ; and, although there 
is nothing to be detected in human 
reason which could have originated 
those first ideas, yet having been once 
presented, they are obviously suscep- 
tible of all the varying forms which 
reason and passion may suggest. 

The earliest directions of human 
reason, so far as they can be traced, 
were precisely such as might have 
been the results to be inferred from 
the primitive condition of mankind, as 
represented by the concurring autho- 
rity of ancient history and tradition ; 
instructed in the first great elements 
of religion ; but rude and simple ; un- 
versed even in the first rudiments of 
science or social polity ; actuated by 
passion and appetite; and in mind as 
well as body, subject to the slightest 
affections which may arise from the 

ency of circumstance. In the lapse 
of ages, during the multiplication of 
nations and races, there was manifestly 
abundant time and occasion for the 
changes which can be so diffusively 
traced, from the simple tenets of a 
primeval worship, to the superstitions 
and barbarisms of after ages. The 
absorbing occupations of hunter and 
ceghonk the migrations, and vicissi- 
tudes attendant upon migration, with 
the well-known natural disposition of 


man, (now, even as of old,) to degrade 
the law and knowledge of God into 
the superstitions of imagination, pas- 
sion, and speculation. These, ope- 
rating variously under varied circum- 
stances and according to several dis- 
tinct characters of mind, brought low 
and gradually eradicated from the 
savage races of perhaps a thousand 
years, the first few simple doctrines of 
religion, on which, in the meantime, 
imagination and fear, or desire, had 
also done their work. 

Meanwhile, the primitive notions 
remained in some form transfused 
through all these changes, with greater 
or less distinctness, They endured 
both on account of their magnitude— 
their supernatural character, which 
rendered them indissoluble into the 
mass of notions, and also by reason of 
the smallness of the stock of human 
knowledge. They survived precisely 
as ancient rites of paganism still are 
found entire from the remotest times, 
among the lower classes of the people, 
in which they are preserved with ve- 
neration, though their intent and ori- 
gin is forgotten, and transfused into 
the religion or the superstition of the 
age. Such is the precise view of the 
rise of ancient religions, to be derived 
from a plain, common-sense view of 
man’s nature and general history ; and, 
if this fails, there is no other rational 
_— for reasoning on the subject. 

he Mosaic history, and the tradi- 
tionary documents of the earliest his- 
torians all go together in affirming the 
same inference ; ali beside is crude 
conjecture and unwarranted assump- 
tion. 

If we go on to view the first efforts 
of philosophy, they will evidently ap- 
pear at work on the same first notions 
thus evolved. They possessed no ma- 
terial but that which thought itself, 
working on these same few and simple 
— supplied ; seemingly near, 

ecause their real magnitude was un- 
conceived. Science, the result of 
time and trial, had not lent the aid of 
method and rule, or experience ma- 
tured the judging and observing 
owers, and ascertained the practica- 
le from the impracticable paths of in- 
vestigation. Such, in the course of 
human progress, were to be the results 
and ages, and the ripened fruits of 
distant generations. Yet, looking to 
this progress as the result of inal 
intent, there is yet a place to be allot- 
ted in the scale of orderly advance, 
even to the driftless speculations of 
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the earliest philosophy. It was the 
first stage of intellectual development, 
and its immediate result was the in- 
vention and maturing of the first prin- 
eiples of reason. Insubstantial no- 
tions led to verbal refinements, and 
the subtle gymnastics of logic ; and 
such was the principle of transition, 
which can be actually traced in far 
later ages ; speculation on the imprac- 
ticable bringing forth the sciences of 
reality ; the frivolous logomachy of 
Greece gave system to the dialectic 
art; alchemy brought chemistry to 
light ; astrology the more real and 
vast wonders of astronomy. 

Further than this, the actual value 
of the ancient philosophy, from Thales 
or Pythagoras to Plato inclusive, is 
the sum of whatever general conclu- 
sions can be drawn from their reason- 
ing and opinions, as to themselves, 
and the mind of their periods. Their 
thoughts are often sublime, just and 
true, so long as they are confined to 
the result of sentiment and observa- 
tion. But their systems and philoso- 
phics are nought but the fancy of 
those readers who find in their writ- 
ings, systematic designs which they 
never thought of ; somewhat as men 
see castles in the clouds, or faces in 
the fire. Nothing indeed is more 
characteristic of the real source from 
which the truths of Plato are derived, 
than the singular want of connexion 
between premises and conclusions 
which so often surprise the neophyte 
in ancient philosophy. The imagina- 
tion of antiquity was on the constant 
stretch for the elements of a science 
which, though it cannot be denied to 
exist, in rerum natura, is yet manifestly 
(demonstrably indeed) beyond the 
scope of reason. In looking for the 
reason of the whole, the great ancients 
too generally pursued a path which 
could never lead to the reason of any 
thing; and from the study of their 
writings nothing but the prodigious 
subtlety which reason can acquire, is 
to be learned. A just knowledge of 
their writings is yet valuable, both asa 
portion of the history of human rea- 
son, and because the errors into which 
they were led by the inexperience of 
their times, are still sometimes repeat- 
ed by the ignorance or design of indi- 
viduals. Between the aucient philo- 
sopher and his faded reflection in the 
gown of the platonic Dominie of the 
present day, there is an important dig- 
tinction. The ancient had not learnt 
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what the worthy modern cannot see 
under his very nose. The ancient tra- 
velled into the chaos of abstractions 
because the science of facts had no exist. 
ence. The modern dwells in the cloud. 
capped region of perpetual theorizing 
about nothing at all; because he wants 
something of the common sense, in- 
stincts, and affections by means of 
which the mind of man is connected 
with the world in which he lives. In 
groping amid the lumber of past time, 
he loses all consciousness of the pre- 
sent; or, in reasoning on words he at- 
tains conclusions which are contradict- 
ed by his senses, or, at least, by the 
senses of every one else. He dis- 
covers that man is a rational machine 
without affections aud passions ; that 
there is no external world; no future 
state ; no God; no revelation of his 
law to his intelligent creatures ; and a 
variety of such useful and elevating 
dogmas, which must, in truth, be ad- 
mitted to hang very aptly together; 
thongh it is easier to perceive their 
tendency, than to understand the pre- 
mises from which they can be extracted. 
Whatever construction the secluded 
and booktanght theorist may be led to 
ut on the history of a world which 
[ sees but through his loophole of 
distance ; the history of man, moral, 
social, or intellectual, is alike the his- 
tory of error, crime, and disaster, 
through which the steps of a blind 
progress through unanticipated stages 
are to be traced. Exercising within 
a minute circumference, a little provi- 
dent intelligence that looks a few days 
doubtfully forward; the transitory in- 
telligence of man goes on approaching 
results quite unthought of, yet so wisely 
ordered in their succession, that the 
design of which they bear the stamp, 
seems reflected from the mind of the 
generations of whose erring designs 
and unconscious tendencies they ap- 
pear as the results. The architect is 
unseen, and the visible symmetry of 
the edifice is traced by human wisdom 
to the itinerant journey-workers he 
calls and marshals to their offices. But 
the day approaches fast, when this 
fundamental tenet, which is, to borrow 
a phrase from Dr. Ritter, the true his- 
torical “ element,” shall be as distinctly 
recognized, as it is fully understood by 
the better mind of the age. When a 
base and servile fear of that superficial 
and fantastic scepticism, which is the 
very froth of the troubled waters in 
which we live, shall not force wise 
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men to distort their teaching with 
inconsistencies which can be satisfac- 
tory to neither side. 

it seems to be high time that man, 
who now views all things but himself 
with the eye of a sober, consistent sci- 
ence, should abandon in morals and 

chylology what he has abandoned 
in everything else ; reasoning, without 
facts, or ascertained principles, the un- 
tangible position of notions and im- 
ressions, and the almost laughable 
allacies of merely verbal definition. 
Towards this desirable transition a full, 
clear and connected history of the 
hilosophers and their systems is an 
important first step, as being most 
clearly illustrative of the most fatal 
errors and fallacies of human reason ; 
not the less fatal that they have ever 
been the produce of its most imposing 
faculties. ‘The comprehensive review 


of these, which must necessarily be 
the main task of such a history, could 
not but convey impressions corrective 
of the pride and presumption of the 
dogmatist and sceptic ; the two great 


Tuese unrivalled little volumes have 
been lying before us for some time ; 
and we now take them up in a state of 
the greatest puzzlemindedness. Dare 
we attempt a review of them? We 
think not. The praise they demand is 
so enormous, that we despair of our 
ability to afford it. We certainly could 
not find room enough in a siu-le essay 
to express our opinion of them. On 
the other hand nothing can induce us 
to damn them with fuint praise. Such 
a proceeding would inflict too severe a 
shock on that fine perception of justice 
which constitutes a portion of our in- 
tellectual nature. Every page of these 
books merits an interminable panegyric. 
In what light, therefore, would a few 
meagre sentences of approval appear, 
except as an impertinence which no 
person of reflecting faculties could be 
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classes into which the errors of reason 
must ever fall. Such an achievement 
must also contribute to the historian 
some additional light, by the comple- 
tion of that long-drawn chain of ana- 
logies on which all just reasoning is 
founded. 

But we are fast approaching the 
violation of our promised brevity, and 
already we have but too much touched 
on topics which refuse a cursory no- 
tice. We shall be happy to meet 
with Dr. Ritter on modern ground, 
and we trust it may be in amity. Did 
we not believe his volumes to be 
already through the press, we should 
caution him against compliance with the 
prevailing fashion of his country’s phi- 
losophy. We should tell him it is but 
a vapor which hangs around his Uni- 
versity which he apprehends to be the 
color of the heaven ; and that it is 
passing while his volumes are going 
forth into the world ; when it is past, 
all philosophy which it taints, shall be 
as lifeless as the eycles and epicycles 
of Ptolemy. 










expected to tolerate? If we owed M. 
Klauer a thousand pounds, he does not 
suppose that we could have brass 
enough to tender him a groat by way 
of payment. No. Our sense- of the 
magnitude of the debt would rather 
impose perpetual silence on us. Not 
one penny should we jingle against 
another before him. The mingled 
nobleness and perspicacity which have 
on many occasions distinguished us 
would enable us thoroughly to appre- 
ciate the delicacy of his feelings ; and 
if he ever alluded to pecuniary subjects 
we should merely either cough him 
down at once, or inquire, with a con- 
siderate nonchalance, whether he could 
not do himself the favour of pressing 
an additional thousand on our accep- 
tation. 

The position we are placed in, he 
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will perceive, is, therefore, an embar- 
rassing one. It is the more to be re- 
gretted too, for a reason which we shall 
specify. We possess, in a marvellous 
degree, the capability of expatiating to 
eternity upon a single topic. Our sen- 
tences meander onward right and left, 
like an unbroken stream of zigzag 
water through the mazes of a wilder- 
ness ; and just as you, venerable Pub- 
lic, “see them on their winding way” 
now, so would you see them “an 
endless year” (as Moore says) hence, 
did not the barrier-walls of Taz Maca- 
ZINE restrain them. Give us but one 
pull from St. Leon’s elixir-bottle, and 
ages might elapse, until the grass grew 
over the forgotten tombs of those who 
shall be still unborn in the days of our 
great grand-children, before our mono- 
tonous drawl should cease to astound 
and mystify mankind. Now, with such 
powers at command, with both ability 
and will to lavish everflowing laudation 
upon M. Klauer, it is torture to us to 
write in gyves—to be compelled to 
clip our syllables and curtail our sen- 
tences, and defraud our friend of his 
due. It is true we have been offered a 
field of sixty pages, or thereabouts, to 
gambol in, if so we choose. But such 
niggardly liberality would never answer 
views expansive as ours, The idea of 
compressing into four sheets a rhapsody 
that should be répandu through myriads 
of reams, is too ridiculous not to be 
discarded with eminent contempt. No- 
body can dream of it. The thing is 
impossible. It cannot be. Mankind 
would scout it en masse as a humbug of 
intolerable magnitude. It is quite out 
of the question. He is, as the Persians 
would say, “the prince and father of 
jack-asses,” who can for a moment con- 
coments its practicability or stickle for 
its fairness. 

Nothing, then, M. Klauer, nothing 
remains for us except to adopt the plan 
of giving what are called “copious 
extracts” from the volumes themselves. 
And now, for the first time, it strikes 
us that this is not so very bad a plan. 
It will afford you, M. Klauer, some 
slight and beggarly compensation for 
your labours, and so far it must be 
gratifying to you. True, we must in 


our selections, employ the Queen's 
English instead of the Emperor’s Ger- 
man ; but even through the medium of 
the vernacular the excellent taste you 
have displayed will be conspicuous, 
Besides, in thus anglicising, to whisper 
you the truth, we have a motive ; and 
upon second thoughts we have another 
motive—and upon third thoughts, a 
third. We wish our readers to under- 
stand what they read. We wish to 
gain a prodigious deal of éclat by our 
translations, so called. Also we wish 
to embellish our originals, where they 
want ae For it is now 
—— admitted by both Tyrian and 

rojan that we have awakened a wide 
and deep, and intense, and permanent 
interest in favour of the literature of 
Germany, solely by the bold, arrogant, 
audacious, judicious, and original man- 
ner in which we have dared to improve 
upon its poetry, and hectur its poets. 

e have blown soapbubble after soap- 
bubble into their legitimate dignity of 
rainbows ; and the rudest apparent 
grossnesses of our originals have dazzled 
the eye upon coming forth from our 
hands as gold when it issues from the 
furnace — times purified. There 
was music in them (the aforesaid origi- 
nals), much music of the most soul- 
entrancing quality ; but nobody guessed 
whereabouts it lay,—not a ninny could 
elicit a note of it,—until WE arose, and, 
using our long goose-quill as a wand, 
wiled it (the aforesaid music) forth to 
steep the senses of millions in Elysium ; 
performing in this respect much the 
same service towards it as the thaw 
performed towards Baron Munchau- 
sen’s horn, wherein, as you, M. Klauer 
Klattowski, a Professor, a Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerinian, a man of extensive 
erudition, and, let us hope, a reverer of 
Munchausen, will please to recollect, 
the tunes of each player continued im- 
prisoned and frozen until one of those 
gentler winds “that love to dally with 
£olian lyres,” came in pity to release 
the ethereal captives from their bond- 
age of lethargy. 

To begin, we call on Hotty fora 
song. ‘The pleasantest Rheinweinlie- 
dersanger of his day shall attune his 
whistle to a Bacchanalian melody. 


A Hong concerning MRbentsb. 
HOLTY. 


To you, and not Love, O immortal Father Rhine, 
I dedicate my rhyme and metre ! 
A kiss I acknowledge to be sweet ; but wine 


Like yours, Father Rhine, is sweeter. 
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And I feel about as merry as a roe on the brink 
Of a sun-lighted fountain dancing, 

When the table is spread and the beakers chink, 
Aud the glasses and jugs are glancing. 


I’m a humdrum soul until treated to a cup, 
And my visage has a puttyish color, 

But hand me the decanter and [ soon flare up, 
Till you’d swear old Democritus was duller ; 

For I laugh and I quaff to the wonderment and awe 
Of my purple-beaked entertainer, 

Whio uever in his time either listened to or saw 
Such guffaws from a pottle-drainer. 


O, what, after all, were this planet, let me ask, 
But a stupid concern and a meanish, 
If we couldn't now and then get our fingers round a flask 
Of that jolliest of beverages, Rhenish ? 
The high-flying spirit mounts a fresh pair of wings 
With every mouthful we swallow, 
If beggars, we are lifted to the thrones of kings, 
If bards, to the throne of Apollo. 


This liquor is an exorcist of hippishness and pain, 
And, according to my own idea, 

Is for every affection of the stomach and the brain 
An indubitable panacea. 

Then lauded be the Fatherland, despite all its ills, 
That yields us such wine in abundance ; 

And very, very long on its vine-covered hills 
May the cherishing beams of the sun dance! 


But a sadder and loftier influence which appeals to our hearts like sweet 
even now asserts dominion over us;and music issuing at midnight from the 
we lend an unreluctant ear to a lay chambers ofa sepulchre. 


Che Grabe, the Grabe. 
S. A. MAHLMANN,. 


Blest are the Dormant 
In Death! They repose 
From Bondage and. Torment, 
From Passions and Woes, 
From the yoke of the world and the snares of the traitor, 
The Grave, the Grave, is the true Liberator! 


Griefs chase one another 
Around the Earth’s dome : 
In the arms of the Mother* 
Alone is our home. 
Woo Pleasure, ye triflers! The Thoughtful are wiser ; 
The Grave, the Grave, is their one Tranquilliser ! 


Is the Good man unfriended 
On Life’s ocean-path, 
Where storms have expended 
Their turbulent wrath ? 
Are his labours requited by Slander and Rancor ? 
The Grave, the Grave is his sure bower-anchor! 


To gaze on the faces 
Of Lost ones anew,— 


* Mother Earth. 
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To lock in embraces 
The Loved and the True, 
Were a rapture to make even Paradise brighter ; 
The Grave, the Grave is the great Réuniter ! 


Crown the corpse then with laurels, 
The conqueror’s wreath, 
Make joyous with carols 
The Chamber of Death, 
And welcome the Victor with cymbal and psalter ; 
The Grave, the Grave is the oe Exalter ! 


Our original intention was to have we shall give it at once, lest, in post- 
reserved for the conclusion of our poning, we might omit it altogether ; 
Anthology a certain queer and cha- for we cannot forget the warning of 
racteristic piece} by a nameless writer; our friend GLEIM. 
but as it has just now caught our eye, 


Cempus Sugit. 
GLEIM. 


From Procrastination flow 
Half the ills that make us grieve. 
Seize the moments ere they go ; 
Time’s a fugitive ! 
Sluggard souls have woe on woe ; 
Wise men labor while they live ; 
Where's To-morrow ? Dost thou know ? 
Time’s a fugitive ! 
Pluck the roses, then, that blow ; 
Take what Love and Fortune give ; 
Let no hour unwreathéd go! 
Time’s a fugitive ! 


The idea of the song we allude to appears to have been borrowed from 
the once popular French chanson, 
“ Je suis Dessaulx, j’ai quarante ans,” 
the first stanza of which gallops thus :— 


Dessaulx is my name ; I am forty years old ; 
I am handsome and witty ; 

My air is distingué, my manners are bold 
Vhere the ladies are pretty. 

I sing, play at faro, and dance ;—I am told 
That I shine at a ditty ; 

And I carry a walking-stick mounted with gold 
As I lounge through the city. 


The ease, grace, and impudence of breakers presented to him in his Rhym- 
this are peculiarly Parisian ; but so far ing Word-books, he has done so in the 
as a German could by possibility trifle following lay :— 
with the formidable array of tooth- 


A Cosmopolite. 
ANONYMOUS. 


I travel about for the good of my mouth, 
And to gather effront’ry ; 

The world is my inn : when I’m kicked from the South 
I’ve the North for a country. 

To-morrow at court, in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


t Popular Songs of the Germans, p. 118. 
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My spirits are good, let me sleep in a cot 
Or attend at a levee ; 

My schnappsack is light, and my pockets will not 
Be unpleasantly heav 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


My small odds and ends—all my snatchables—lie 
In my two breeches-pockets, 

And are destined, I guess, to lie there till I die, 
Unespied by the blockheads 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


A pipe like a tub, of the size of my scull, 
A bad florin, much battered, 

An old pewter goblet, as empty and dull 
As the stuff to be chattered 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


Though I’m black in the books of the cadgers and cooks, 
It don’t greatly distress me ; 

The Philistines* trust me ; they like my good looks, 
And I'll dine, if they press me, 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pigsty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


If the air of a town isn’t good for my health, 
Let me get but an inkling 

Of what’s in the wind, and that evening by stealth 
I grow scarce in a twinkling. 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


When some soft-hearted huckster, my only resource, 
Smells a rat and then sfops tick, 

I pack up my duds, and, for lack of a horse, 
Canter off on a mopstick.+ 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pig-sty to-day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


So I ramble about, not much caring to fix 
In town, country, or village, 

Getting day after day fewer half-pence than kicks, 
But still living by pillage. 

To-morrow at court ;—in a pigsty to day, 

Tol de rol, tol de rol, tara, lara, lalay. 


The writer of our next song has not know no more about him than his 
as yet attained “an European reputa- name. Is he a tangibility at all, or 
tion.” At least he is not much talked are we to regard him as one of those 
of in Dublin, Cork or Waterford. “bright-haired shadows” of which 
Even M. Klauer himself seems to Cloudland is so prolific ? 


An Original sSamilyp-picture. 
B. A. DUNKER. 
Mein Herr Painter, will you now, 


Will you paint us right, sir ? 


* Citizens. 
+ Ritt ich auf dem Ziegenholze, I rode on the bludgeon ; a slang phrase equivalent 
to our own—TI galloped off on Shanks’ mare. 
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Me, the goodman, and my frow, 
Wilhelmina Schweitzer, 
And our sons, Adolph and Joe, 
And our daughters, whom you know, 
Peggy, Lizzy, Kitty, 
Bouncing girls and pretty. 


Paint the church exactly in 
Middle of our village ; 
Paint the lasses as they spin, 
And the lads at tillage ; 
Paint this house of ours and don't 
Fail to paint upon the front,— 
Re-erected newly 
1800, July. 


Sunday inside church for me, 
At communion-table ; 
Workday outside ; Joe shall be 
Helping in the stable : 
Paint our garden, trees and wall, 
And our daughters, paint them all, 
Kitty, Peggy, Lizzy, 
With their fingers busy. 


As I love gay colors too, 
Like a decent fellow 
Paint my face a lively blue, 
And my wife’s a yellow ; 
Paint our daughters red and grey, 
And for both our boys that they ' 
Needn’t look like bumpkins, 
Paint them green as pumpkins, 


Make the sketch look neat and nice ; 
Spare no pains or colors ; 
Schweitzer won’t begrudge your price. 
Though it be two dollars. 
Mind and let the frame be strong, 
Six feet broad and ten feet long, 
Under piece and upper :— 
Now come in to supper. 


ScnneEIper’s version of “ Mynheer 
Van Woedenblock” is not bad; but 
the metre almost spoils it; and we 
infinitely prefer DrecusLer’s narra- 
tive. A poem of a hundred and twelve 
stanzas, however, is not transferable to 
these pages; and the most that we 
can do is to submit a selection from its 


beauties to the opinion of our friends. 
We take the opening of the poem, as 
the verses are neither worse nor better 
throughout. 

After an invocation to the Muses 
and a stanza in ridicule of the same 
invocation, the story is entered on at 
once thus :-—~ 


One time in M,D,C,X L and ten, 

That is, I reckon, sixteen hundred fifty, 
There dwelt at Rotterdam, with sundry men 

Of wealth besides, whose name I needn't give t’ye, 
The Heer Van Woodenblock, a merchant, then 

Just forty-eight years old,—snug, shrewd, and thrifty, 
And a most upright man where’er you met him, 
Until an awkward accident upset him. 
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IV. 


In Rotterdam, as well as other places, 
It sometimes happens that a merchant breaks 
And then his creditors put on long faces ; 
However, as I deprecate mistakes 
In this my tale, of which Fact forms the basis, 
Van Woodenblock, the gentleman who makes 
A figure as my hero in’t, I beg 
To tell the public, merely broke—his leg. 


Vv. 


Thus ‘twas :—A poor first cousin, whose affairs 
Were pretty well embarrassed, chose to come 
And persecute his relative with prayers 
For half-a-dozen crowns, or some such sum ; 
And Woodenblock, in kicking him down stairs, 
Completely lost his equilibri—um, 
And fell, and smashed his tibia: Aid proved fruitless ; 
The leg to poor Mynheer was thenceforth—bootless, 


vi. 


Three surgeons and one “ eminent physician” 
Exerted all their skill upon the occasion 
To mitigate the pain of his condition,— 
And then they had recourse to amputation, 
And one took home the leg for exhibition, 
And said he had prevented mort’fication, 
Which was not true, because his patient swore 
He had never felt so mortified before. 


Vil. 


He (Van) lay on his couch four desperate days, 
Commanding, countermanding, reprimanding, 
And worrying all within his reach or gaze ; 
And, as he felt his powers of speech expanding, 
Empbhatically cursing in all ways 
The wretch who had destroyed his understanding. 
Whom he determined to get tried moreover 
And hanged for murder when he should recover. 


Vill. 


O, Fortune! how we plague ourselves from birth! 
How Peace is overthrown and Life made leprous, 
Till even the things that should excite our mirth 
Are sometimes used as instruments to pepper us! 
Annoyances, no doubt, exist on earth, 
But still, I thiak that if we grow obstreperous 
Whene’er “a pasty falls,"—to use Pope’s phrase,— 
It is because we are blind to Nature’s ways. 


IX, 


Im Uebel selbst stecht noch ein Preisz, wenn man 
Thn nur zu finden weisz* :—The words will bear 
This turn—that even in Evil, if one can 
But grope it out, there lurks a Good somewhere. 
This distich—which beginneth, or began, 
A verse—is quoted with a curious care 
In his own Mewoirs by the Freiherr Trenck ; 
And ’tis a gift [darin steht ein Geschenk| 





* Im Uebel selbst steckt noch ein Preisz, 
Wenn man ihn nur zu finden weisz. 








Trench’s Leben, B. II. 


Se de 


ad 


—— 


ase ee 


SS 


oe 


| 
| 


Turningpole, the mechanician ulti- to construct a Wunderbein for him, is 
mately employed by Van Woodenblock described as 


* Readers are of course aware that he was guillotined, in 1793. 
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xX. 


Priceless in worth, at least to all whose goal 
Is wrapt in storm and darkness here below, 
Markworthy, too, as from a man whose whole 
Existence was one truceless war with Woe, 
Which bowed, but could not overwhelm, his soul, 
And one who, though—as all his writings shew— 
A freethinker, was seldom a free actor, 
And perished like a common malefactor.* 


XI. 


Mynheer had never heard of Trenck, because 
He flitted threescore years ere Trenck was born ; 
But had he, he had given him scant applause, 
For he was not accustomed to adorn 
The workshop of his brain by those “old saws,” 
The teeth of which look latterly much worn 
From the incessant labours of the sawyers, 
Who are paid so much per hack by their employers. 


XII. 


He rather trusted to his own resources, 
However slight he might consider them, 
Than sought the succour of extraneous forces— 
A practice they will hardly much condemn, 
Whatever be the nature of their courses, 
Who look on self-reliance as the stem, 
Or, as Burns writes the sentiment, “the stalk of 
Carl hemp in Man,” whose frailty we all talk of. 


ae re te 


a man who made 
Arms, legs, feet, stomachs, palates, teeth and brains, 

For hire, or advertised to do so, rather. 

He was the seventh son of his old father, 








XIX. 


Who was a sev'nth son, too, and he (that is, 
Himself, and not his father) bore a sort 
Of character not very much to his 
Advantage in bis native town :—in short, 
Men said he was a wizard ; and to this 
Odd charge poor Twistingstick could but retort 
By his eternal poverty, which merely, 
However, proved his heinousness more clearly. 


xx. 


He was a clever artist, ne’ertheless, 
As I| remarked in stanza last but one ; 
And setting both his dress and his address 
( Which made no picture of his mother’s son, 
And spoke of shyness and of shabbiness) 
Aside, I'd bet a pipe of wine that none 
Among the very handiest Rotterdammers 
Had skill to hit the right nail like his hammers. 








eed 
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After this we have a portrait of the artist’s daughter :— 


XXIII. 


He had a daughter, beautiful and soforth, 
As all the daughters people meet with are, 
But chiefly two descriptions—those who shew forth 
In our beau monde, and those whose family-star,— 
Three-rayed, man, wife and child,—exhibits no “ Fourth 
Estate,” in shape of son and heir, to bar 
The right to dower and power of the young lady 
When her papa’s sarcophagus is ready. 


XXIV. 


Miss Twistingpole, or Twirlingstick, or Turningstaff, 
However, was a beauty, although penniless, 

Slim, but not quite so slender as a churning-staff, 
And fair of face, at least you might find many less. 

And yet she would have proved a faithful journcy’ngstaff 
O'er this world’s waste to a Zeno ora Zany less, 

I really think, by reason of her beauty 

Than her just notions of a helpmate’s duty. 


XXV. 


She was a pure, unworldly, guileless creature, 
Her sole fault being that total want of art 
Which suffers you to read in each soft feature 
The thousand varying feelings of the heart ; 
And not being one of those who love to cheat your 
Hopes, as a merchant cheats you at a mart, 
She ogled no one, and of course was carried, 
In undue time, to her last home unmarried. 


XXVI. 


Her father wished to get her off his hands. 
Poor struggler ! he was somewhat cross and selfish ; 

He had prized his wife, and, when Death snapped her bands 
Of life, he felt extremely like a shellfish 

Whom a retiring tide leaves on the sands ; 
And, his heart narrowing, he grew cold and pelfish, 

And grumbled at his beauteous duteous daughter, 

And at the world whereinto he had brought her. 


XXVIII. 


Yet, reader, was this natural! and such Grumbling 
Is, after all, Affection in Disguise :— 
It is a woe to see the high hopes crumbling 
Whose brilliancy once dazzled our young cyes, 
And bitter is the salutary humbling 
Wherewith A filiction purifies, or tries 
Her Chosen,—so the most of them turn rebels, 
And groan and curse until their misery trebles. 


XXVIII, 


And Turningpole, you see, was one of these : 

I am certain that at heart he loved his child, 
But his privations and calamities 

Had made of one once gentlesouled and mild 
A character as savage as you please, 

And he was vexed that when disasters piled 
Themselves on Gertrude’s shoulders and his own 
She was not in her grave—and he alone. 
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XXIX, 


Tis human nature,—or,—if not precisely 
That,—it is nature as we find itin ~ 
Those few who are said to love “too well, not wisely,” 
A something ‘twixt a virtue and a sin : 
Perhaps, if one could only separate nicely 
The bounds where virtues end and sins begin ; 
But sufferers are by no means analytical, 
And still less critical than hypocritical. 


We have no objection to the prosaic 
flow of these stanzas—for the best 
poetry is that which most resembles 
the best prose—but there appears 
throughout the story a tendency to 
dilate unnecessarily upon trivialities 
and things of nothing ; and against 
this we must enter our protest. We 
notice also here and there an incon- 
gruous commingling of the Moving in 
conception and the Burlesque in expres- 
sion; as if, after some beautiful or 
exalted idea had occurred to the writer, 
he had deliberately set about clothing 
it in the most inappropriate language, 
as far as sentiment was concerned, that 
a poet could select. 
writing is wholly German; even 
Byron, in his worst fits of cynicism, 
never approximates to it. Neither 
could it ever become popular—or, 
perhaps, even intelligible—among us, 
were it introduced ; and we shall not 
perplex our readers by quoting speci- 
mens. They would hardly recommend 
themselves. We hate not sentimen- 
tality where it is genuine—where, 
though maudlin in itself, it is pervaded 
by a tone of sincerity ; but the hybrid 
kind of composition we have alluded 
to must ever be at variance with that 
singleness of purpose and harmony of 


This style of 


conception without which it is impos- 
sible for a man to be either a good 
serious poet or a good comic. Truth, 
indeed, compels us to admit that the 
great majority of German poets are, 
as sentimentalists, irreproachable. We 
have here, in M. Klauer’s first volume, 
a song by Scuusart, the excessive 
pathos of which would go far, if read 
aloud at a conversazione, to justify, 
except among the very stout, a general 
sympathetic syncope. Wenn Hoffnung 
nicht wir’, so lebt? ich nicht mehr, If 
Hope were not, then I should exist 
no more! begins the poet :—Wie lieb- 
lich (he adds) erscheint uns ihr Schim- 
mer! How beautifully beams her light 
on us !~—and the same affecting strain 
is pursued to the close. The touching 
tenderness of the original it is of course 
difficult for a translator to give in all 
its perfection ; but luckily for us the 
Lachrymose happens to be our forte ; 
and therefore, most complaisant Read- 
ing Public, you will kindly accompany 
us through our version, “sighing like 
furnace” as you proceed, and be good 
enough, 


* If you have tears prepared, to shed them now,’ 


over this dolorous ditty of 


Pathetic Wypothetics. 


SCHUBART. 


Were Hope all my eye, 
*Tis a fact 1 should die, 
Her light is much brighter than ten tallow-candles ; 
When crotchets and cares are consuming 
Some fanciful spooney, she takes him 
Where cowslips and daisies are blooming, 
And never entirely forsakes him 
Till Death lays him down in the box without handles. 
Handles, handles, 
The box without handles, 
Till Death shuts him up in his box without handles. 


Were Friendship a hum, 
1 could weep o’er my rum, 
For I hate to be mixing companionless tumblers. 
Even moles, quoth Buffon, are gregarious, 
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And cats, when they turn caterwaulers ; 
Et moi, I like various contrarious 


Assemblies—both punchdrinking bawlers 
And sighers of sighs—both your grinners and grumblers. 
Grumblers, grumblers, 
Your grinners and grumblers, 


I have grins for your grinners and growls for your grumblers. 


Were Love all a hoax, we 
So that no one could coax 
A rich widow to wed, what could well be forlorner ? 
To be wheedling some innocent charmer, 
Who reckons her thousands by thirties, 
And hasn’t the heart to wear armour 
Against Cupid’s arrows, is, certes, 
Far better than moping alone in a corner. 
Corner, corner, 
Alone in a corner, 


More pleasant than kicking your heels in a corner. 


Were Music a bam, 
I might chatter and cram, 
But a seal would be clapped on my Fountains of Feeling. 
Oh! nothing melts bosoms at all like 
The exquisite tones of a fiddle ! 
I hop round the room at a ball like 
A hen on ascorching hot griddle! 
Good lack! I could bound from the floor to the ceiling. 
Ceiling, ceiling, 
The floor to the ceiling, 
Next night, faith, Pll bob my big head through the ceiling. 


Were Wine all a quiz, 
I should wear a long phiz 
As I mounted each night to my ninth-story garret. 
Though Friendship, the traitress, deceives me, 
Though Hope may have long ceased to flatter, 
Though Music, sweet infidel, leaves me, 


Though Love is my torment—what matter ? 
I've still such a thing as a rummer of claret. 
Claret, claret, 
A rummer of claret, 
I laugh and grow fat on my buttermilk claret. 


But, ah! here is a song—a song, 
indeed—a song of the noble Tyrolean 
who sacrificed himself to his country ; 


miss translating for the brightest gem 
—a song, which, rude and stern and 


unsentimental as it is, we would not 
in the crown of Victoria : 


Anvreas Wofer,. 
SCHENKENDORF. 
“Victory! Victory! Innspruck’s taken 
By the Vintner of Passayer !”* 
What wild joy the sounds awaken ! 
Hearts grow bolder, faces gayer ; 
Maidens, leaving duller labors, 
Weave the wreaths they mean to proffer ; 
All the students, all the neighbours, 
March with music out to Hofer. 


* Hofer kept an inn at Passeier, his birth-place; and even after he had taken 
up arms he always went among the peasantry by the title of der Sandwirth, the 
Publican. 
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Till the Chief, commanding silence, 
Speaks, with tone and aspect sternest,— 
“ Men, lay down your trumpery vi'lins ! 
Death and God are both in earnest ! 
Not for Music, not for Glory, 
Leave I wives and orphans weeping ; 
Perish Hofer's name in story ! 
He but secks one goal unsleeping. 


Kneel in prayer, and chant your ros’ries ! 
Theirs is music meet to cheer ye: 
When your hearts in speech that glows rise, 
God the Lord may deign to hear ye. 
Pray for me, a sinner, lowly, 
Pray for our great Kaiser loudly ;* 
God keep Prince and People holy ! 
May both guard the sceptre proudly ! 


Me, my time is short for suing ; 
Shew God what and how the case is ; 
Count him up what Dead are strewing 
Level plains and lofty places ; 
State what hosts yet shield the Wronger,+ 
And what clans of Tyrol bowmen 
Speed the shout and shaft no longer :— 
God alone can crush our foemen.” 


[ Aug. 


“Down with these paltry violins! not all German hearts neither. Not 
Death and God are in earnest.” A  H6xry’s assuredly, though his heart, 
truly German heart alone could have also, he tells us, is German, 


given birth to the thought. And yet 


My Peart. 
HOLTY. 


German and generous is my heart 3 
I feel and share a brother's grief, 
And cast all selfish woes apart 

To yield a weeping friend relief. 


1 love to succour, soothe, and cheer ; 
I shun all cold, unkindred souls ; 

I hand the thirsty pints of beer ; 
And give the hungry penny rolls. 


I suffer pain without a sigh ; 

I envy not my neighbour's luck ; 

I speak out plump ; am seldom shy ; 
And kick hypocrisy to Puck. 


O, Virtue, only found below 
In virtuous minds—we must not part! 
To thee in joy as well as woe 
1 consecrate my German heart ! 
* Betet dise fiir mich Armen, 
Betet Jaut fiir unsern Kaiser. 
Viz ;—Pray softly for me {a) poor {sinner} 
Pray aloud for our Emperor. 
We quote these lines because, upon casting our eye over the 
sinner lowly” strikes us as somewhat of an ambiguity. 
+ Buonaparte. 


translation, “a 
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Héxry is probably also the author of the following, which we find on p. 24 
of M. Klauer’s Song-book. 


Che Days of Chilvhoor, 


Dear days of top and sucker, 
O, linger on your flight! 
Clad in my bib and tucker, 
How intense is my delight! 
I slumber without sorrow, 
With a bosom free from pain, 
And early on the morrow 
Nurse puts on my bib again. 


No self-upbraidings sadden 
My hours as they depart ; 
My pleasure is to gladden 
My dearest mother’s heart : 
In her my joys are doubled ; 
On her my hopes rely ; 
Hence, my spirit is untroubled, 
And you see it in my eye! 


I help my chirping sisters 
And singing brothers mild 

To inflict their vocal blisters ; 
And I grow a knowing child ; 

And my heart, unless I’m wicked, 
Can never feel much pain : 

O, days of hoop and cricket, 
Might I beg you to remain ? 


Before we close our labours, we will borrow half a page from Weisze, who 
M. Klauer informs us, starb 1804 zu Leipzig als Kreissteuereinnehmer, und ist 
der geschitzte Verfasser vieler Schriften zur Bildung der Jugend. Of these 
Schriften zur Bildung, these edifying productions, here is a nice little sample. 


Lobe and Wiine. 
WEISZE. 


Without the Tender Passion and a pitcherful of wine, 
Life were a round of dull employments; 

The bulk of our felicity I certainly opine 
To be comprised in those enjoyments. 


When one has eight and forty cards coercing one to dine, 
Which is the house one surely goes to ? 

Of course the one containing the best women and best wine ; 
There’s such a charming charm in those two! 


In battle, drubbing, thwacking, and the like are mighty fine ; 
But when at home a Prince exalts his 

Taste more by treating friends and foes to quantities of wine, 
And staggering through quadrilles and waltzes. 


To yield, with smiles and wine at hand, to Care is asinine ; 
Pilgarlics make Despair a science, 

But give me but my Phoebe and my complement of wine, 
And I) set Fortune at defiance 


_ Pleasant soul! How little, as he of Man—un criminel dans un cachot, 
sits there with his legs under his ma- qu'on va executer. The misfortune is, 
hogany, he reminds us of Pascal’stype though, that nobody can be perpetually 
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making love or taking liquor, and that 
in our loveless and liquorless intervals, 
we are doubly susceptible of the un- 
comfortablenesses attending apathy and 
sobriety. The sentence of Saturn alas! 
remains in full force against most of us 


[ Aug. 


at most times. But because this last 
sentence (our own, we mean, and not 
that of Saturn) may not be generally in- 
telligible, we beg leave to supply an 
anapeestic elucidation of the obscurity 
from Herper. 


Che Chilv of Care: An Apologue. 


HERDER. 


Care, wearied with rambling, lay lolling one day 
By the side of a streamlet that babbled and ran, 
When his fingers unconsciously shaped from the clay 
A phenomenon figure—the form of a man! 


“ What is that, pray, old boy,’ 


queried Jupiter, seeing 


A something that posed him, but pleased on the whole. 
«Tis a mass that I wish to transform to a being,” 
Said Care; “so I'll thank you to lend it a soul.” 


“ To be sure, since you wish—There !—and now ’tis but fair 
That I call this fine fellow henceforward my own.” 


“ By my beard, you shall do no such thing, 


” 


answered Care, 


“ He is mine, for I framed him, blood, body, and bone.” 


“ Stuff,” said Jove: “ As the clapper’s the life of the bellows 


The soul makes the man. 


Why, you daily get stupider!” 


“ Well, then,” quoth Care, “let us leave it to Tellus.” 
“ Good :—Tellus will tell us the truth,” observed Jupiter. 


“ Pray, whose is this gentleman ?” Jove then demanded. 
“ My own,” said the Judge, “for I furnished the pattern,” 

“ Humph! Worse and worse now,” exclaimed Jove; “we seem stranded ; 
However, we'd better consult Daddy Saturn.” 


The Umpire was luckily then coming by, 

And, the case being stated, he answered as thus : 
“ He belongs not to any particular—ly 

But to each of you more or less (minus or plus ). 


Your's, Care, he shall be through his pilgrimage here, 
And when Death puts a close to his perils and pain, 

You, Tellus, shall claim your own clay from the bier, 
And to you, Jove, his soul shall revert back again.” 


And the words were fulfilled ; for, through thousands of years, 
Man, companioned by Care, has-incessantly trod 

His dark way to the grave down this Valley of Tears, 
And his spirit at death re-ascends to its God, 


We could wish to transcribe here 
Sro.BeRrG’s ballad of “ Agnes mit den 
gold’nen Locken,” (by the way, poets 
ought not to be so fond of making their 
heroines red-haired); but space fails 
us, and we can merely furnish another 


brief lyrical specimen or two. Here 
is a morceau, the peculiar tone of which 
would at once reveal the writer, no 
matter what name were to stand at the 
head of it. 


Light and Warmth, 


SCHILLER. 


The Noblehearted sees in Earth 
A Paradise before his eyes ; 
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The dreams to which his soul gives birth 
He fondly hopes to realise ; 

And dedicates his burning youth 

To glorify the majesty of ‘Truth. 


But ah! before he gazes long 
So mean, so paltry all appears, 
— becomes, amid the throng, 
he loadstar of his hopes and fears, 
Enthusiastic feeling flies, 
And Love is chilled, and droops his wings and dies. 


Truth’s beams are pure, but, like the moon’s, 
They warm not with the light they shed : 

Where Knowledge is, her brightest boons 
Illumine less the heart than head. 

Blest, therefore, they who best ally 

The Visionary's hope and Worldling’s eye ! 


Ina short commentary on this poem, 
M. Klauer says: “A young man forms 
his ideas of men from what he has seen 
in the endearing circle of his relations 
and friends ; and as he met on all sides 
with love, he gave them love in return. 
Experience, however, soon shows him, 
after his entrance into the world, that 
the majority of men are narrow-minded 
and selfish. By degrees he retires into 
himself, and at last becomes in his turn 
an Egoist.” Now, we cannot subscribe 
tothis doctrine. Seventeen-eighteenths 
of the men we meet are really right 
good fellows; in fact, if they have 
any fault it is too great a readiness 
to become the dupes of such fine 
speeches and protestations of kindness 
as a regard to our interests occasion- 


ally induces us to make to them. It is 
true, we formerly judged otherwise. 
When a young man, we formed our 
ideas of men from what we saw in the 
sneering circle of our friends and ac- 
quaintance ; and, as we met with 
sneers upon all mouths, we gave sneers 
to the sneerers in return. Experience, 
however, soon after our entry into 
Dublin, shewed us that the majority of 
men, and all the women, were narrow- 
mouthed aud unsneering. By degrees, 
therefore, we wriggled ourself out of 
ourself, and at last became in our turn- 
ings a We-goist. 

Instead of lamenting what is irre- 
mediable, poets should learn to advise, 
after the manner of the following 
verses :— 


Gufde to Virtue. 


KOLUMBUS. 


Youth ! 


Many a meteor beam for thee 


Will play along Life’s path of gloom, 
But, pause and tremble, lest it be 
To lure thee to thy doom ! 


And when the siren smileth nigh 
Let not her witchery. lull thy soul, 
But walk the way of Truth, with eye 
Fixed on thy heavenly goal. 


Be watchful, thoughtful, firm, and slow, 
Lest all thy fairest hopes be crossed : 
How oft by one disastrous throw 


The Game of Life is lost ! 


But when thy duty bids thee arm 

For combat in a world of strife, 

Thou shalt not shrink through dread of harm ; 
Even worms will fight for Life. 


. 
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Thine every deed and word employ, 
That Good may flourish, Vice may cease ; 
So shalt thou pass thy days in joy, 

Thy placid nights in peace. 


As our opening ditty was of Rhenish, so shall be our closing ; wherefore, 
follow us, friends ! 


Bekrinzt mit Laub den lieben, vollen Becher ! 
Und trinkt ihn frohlich leer. 

In ganz Europia, ihr Herren Zecher, 

Ist solch ein Wein nicht mehr. 


Ah! your silence rebukes our blunder—well, take the vernacular :— 


Flore Whenish, 
CLAUDIUS, 
Festoon your silver cups with plenty of green laurels, 
And drink away,—drink, drink enough! 


Throughout broad Europe’s lands, ye tappers of red barrels, 
This is your only genuine stuff! 


It isn’t waggoned hither from the hills of Poland, 
Nor from the towns where men talk French ; 

No ; you may take your oath it could belong to no land 
Save that of Saxon Mensch* and Wench. 


The Fatherland alone is capable of giving 
Birth to this wine,—a wine that could 

Re-clothe a skeleton’s bones, surrounding them with living 
Vigor, veins, muscles, fat and blood. 


Nathless, we don’t observe it through alt Deutschland growthful, 
For divers mountains up and down 

Are, as the great Saint Paul has termed the Cretans, slothful#***** 
(I s’ppose you guess my starry noun.) 


There are Thuringia’s mountains,—those from the beginning 
Of Time have given us wine I ’dmit ; 

But, ’tisn’t funny liquor ;—giggling, jigging, grinning 
And quizzing do not spring from it. 


As for the Hartz, they ’re humbugs :—deuce a grape they shew you 
To wet your drouthy whistle,—while, 5 

What's worse, when trudging that way, evil winds may blow you 
Into the devil's domicile. 


The Blocksberg is as barren and more dangerous rather ; 
Cat-apes and kobolds haunt its caves ; 

And on Walpurgis’ Night conclaves of witches gather 
There to cook hell-broth for their slaves. 


Above the Rhine alone, there grows, there glows our treasure ; 
O! blesséd, blesséd be the Rhine, 

Which feeds those noble vines, the source of so much pleasure, 
The parents of this wondrous wine ! 


Then wreathe your silver cups with plenty of green laurels, 
And drink away,—drink, drink enongh ! 

Throughout broad Europe's lands, ye broachers of red barrels, 
This is your only filling stuff ! 


* Man. 
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It would be rather unfair, if now, at 
parting with M. Klauer, we should 
omit to recommend the handsome 
yolumes from which our extracts have 
been made to all admirers of German 
literature in the kingdom. Though 
we have not space to praise them as 
we could wish, we have quite enough 
to acknowledge that they deserve our 
praise. Of the three we prefer the 
volume containing the Songs; and 
from this our specimens have been 
chiefly taken ; but no country has 
hitherto equalled Germany in the Bal- 
lad ; and when we state ‘that the com- 
pilation in M. Klauer’s last volume 
embraces many of the most popular 
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compositions in the ballad line, we 
have said enough to show that the 
book must be a treasure to all culti- 
vated lovers of the original and mar- 
vellous. We should not pass in silence 
over the Lyrics, which may be regarded 
as a condensation of almost the whole 
oetic spirit of the author’s country. 

hose persons also, for whom exterior 
decoration is an irresistible attraction, 
will be pleased with the getting-up of 
these volumes, which to quote a line 
that M. Klauer will recognise : 


“ Fiiget zum Guten den Glanz und den Schimmer,” 


and does infinite credit to the com- 
piler’s taste. 


XVII. 


EDUCATION OF ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIESTS, CONTINUED. 


“ Besides the priests educated at Maynooth, we are informed that about one 
“hundred and twenty students are in the course of education in other seminaries 


“in Ireland. 
«“ Tuam, Waterford and Wexford. 


The greater part of these are at Carlow; others are at Kilkenny, 


“ It appears, further, that there are about one hundred and forty students for the 


“ Roman Catholic priesthood now at different colleges on the continent. Seventy 
“of these are in the Irish college at Paris; about twelve at Rome, and the 
“ remainder at Salamanca, Lisbon, and different French seminaries.”—Eighth Report 


of the Commissioners of Irish Education Inquiry, p. 9. 


Tue above extract instructs us, that 
the establishment and endowment of 
the Royal College of Maynooth has 
not protected the country from the 
erection of seminaries for the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholic Clergy, over 
which the government exercises no 
species of supervision or control. The 
extent to which these independent 
institutions make provision for the 
priesthood, according to the testimony 
of the commissioners, may be learned 
from the following passage in the 
report :-— 


“The College of Maynooth. supplies 
at present about fifty candidates annually 
for holy orders. It is stated to us, that 
eighty or ninety are annually required by 
ra different parishes throughout Ire- 
land.”* 


Hence it appears, that more than a 
third, according to the lowest computa- 
tion, and probably little less than a 
half, of the Roman Catholic Clergy in 
Ireland, are prepared for their othees 


* Report, p. 8 
+ The exception is rendered more remarkable than it would otherwise have been, 
by Dr. Murray’s apology for the publication of Dens, without an exception against 


by a course of education over which 
not only has the state exercised no 
authority, but into which it has not 
even instituted an inquiry ; respecting 
the character of which, indeed, it re- 
mains, and seems contented to remain, 
wholly ignorant. We do not hesitate 
to declare our fixed persuasion that 
this indifference is, in the highest 
degree, impolitic and criminal. A 
government is assuredly inexcusable 
if it sanction the teaching of doctrines 
which, when converted into acts, it 
pronounces and punishes as capital 
offences. How far'the British govern- 
ment stands chargeable with this crime, 
we shall leave to the reader’s judgment, 
only premising one observation. The 
execrable Theology of Dens, as it has 
been ascertained by the Rev. Robert 
M‘Ghee, is an avowed class-book in 
almost every seminary for the educa- 
tion of Roman Catholic priests in Ire- 
land, with, perhaps, the single excep- 
tion+ of the Royal Collegeof Maynooth. 

With the course of studies prescribed 
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in continental seminaries, we regret to 
say that we are very imperfectly ac- 
quainted. We believe the Theology 


of Devoti is in general repute, aud of 
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duced by Dr. Troy, and rejected for 
its intolerance by the body of the 
trustees—rejected, however, as the 
philosopher would have Timon cast 


the character of this classic of conti- 
nental Romanism, it is enough to ob- 
serve, that it is too intolerant to be 
acknowledged as an authority at May- 
nooth—the work having been intro- 


away his gold—not farther than it was 
recoverable: put away far enough for 
Dr. Murray to disclaim it, but placed 
sufficiently at hand to be employed by 
the professors.* : 


its objectionable passages. “ This work, you are aware, was not written for the 
ignorant. It was written in Latin, beyond, of course, the reach of that class of 
persons, and designed solely for the use of professional men. Now those men had 
disavowed on oath the only opinion which could lead to any practical mischief. No 
student could be placed on the roll of Maynooth College without taking the oath 
alluded to in one of the letters which you will find in the Morning Register. (The 
oath is in these terms :—I, A. B. do swear that I do abjure, condemn, and detest, as 
unchristian and impious, the principle that it is lawful to murder, destroy, or in any 
wise injure any person whatsoever for or under pretence of being a heretic.”)— Letter 
of Dr. Murray to the Rev. Maurice James, Sept. 21, 1835. 

The oath of allegiance is the antidote by which the poison of Dens is to be 
neutralized. But strange to say, the oath is taken where Dens and his poison are 
excluded, and where Dens is admitted.the juratory preservative against him is not 
administered. In Maynooth, where the oath of allegiance is taken, Dens is not a 
class-book—in the other colleges, where he is, there is no oath of allegiance, 

It may be well to subjoin the advertisement through which, as Mr. M‘Ghee stated 
at the Hereford meeting, October 13, 1836, the adoption of Dens asa collegiate 
class-book was ascertained :— 

« Ina book which was purchased at the auction of that very priest whom Dr. Troy 
appointed to revise the notes of the Rhemish Testament, Mr. Walsh, I found the 
identical advertisement in question; it is a copy of Coyne’s catalogue for 1814, and 
these are the words:—‘ A catalogue for 1814 of Catholic books published by R. 
Coyne, 16, Parliament-street (near Essex-bridge)—DensComplete Body of Theology, 
in seven vols. 12mo. price £3. This comprehensive work is now read in the colleges 
of Carlow, Waterford, Limerick, Cork, and Cove. It has been adopted by the 
Catholic bishops, as the safest and best work extant, and from which the respective 
conference of each diocese is taken.” There have been, perhaps, one or two seminaries 
instituted since the date of Coyne’s advertisement, respecting which we have not 
adequate information. We cannot affirm what is the course of instruction prescribed 
at St. Jarleth’s, but are strongly disposed to believe that under the jurisdiction of 
John Tuam it is not likely to have been rendered, in the aspect it turns towards 
Protestants, ‘too civil or two obligingly flat.’” 


* Examination of Most Rev. Dr. Murray :—* Do you recollect any other books 
brought over by Dr. Troy at any time ?— Yes. 

«« Why were they not used ?—Becausée they were supposed to inculcate opinions 
too strong with regard to the interference of spiritual authority in temporal 
matters, . 

« And for that reason they were not used in the college ?—Yes, for that reason 
they were not used. 

«« What was the name ?— Devoti.” Appendix, No. 67. 

« A list of works recommended by the Professors of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth for the perusal of the students, or referred to by them in the course of 
their lectures.” 

« By the Professor of the Dunboyne establishment : 

* * . ’ . ” 

« Canon Law— Van Espen, Devoti.”—Appendix to Eighth Report of the Commnis- 
sioners of Irish Education Inquiry. 

«“ Recommended or referred to” is a very comprehensive, and, at first view, it 
would seem, very unsatisfactory, phrase. The commissioners were desirous to 
ascertain the works by which the opinions and principles of students at Maynooth 
are formed. If the returns were designed to assist them, they should contain lists 

Ist —Of the class-books. 
2d —Of books recommended. 
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It is much to be desired that our 
government should enquire into the 
state of education and the course of 
study pursued in all seminaries where 
candidates for the Roman Catholic 
priesthood in this country are instructed. 
In foreign countries, with which diplo- 
matic relations are maintained, the 
enquiry could be prosecuted through 
the British ambassadors; and it is 
not to be apprehended that colleges 
and seminaries in Ireland and England 
would refuse to afford the required 
information. There might be difficulties 
respecting the Irish college at Rome, 
but of the character of instruction 
afforded in that seminary, little doubt 
can be entertained. It is, in all 
probability, conformable to the spirit 
and letter of the doctrines held in the 
papal court: what these are, ecclesias- 
tical history has rendered abundantly 
evident, even to the general reader ; 
and that they are the doctrines taught 
in the [rish college, the signal marks 
of favor extended to the seminary by 
the reigning pontiff, certify, (one would 
be disposed to say, considering the 
character of Gregory X VI., and of the 
chair in which he presides), with the 
decision of “ infallible” authority. 

The encouragement afforded by this 

ntiff to those who would qualify at 

ome to become Roman Catholic 
priests in Ireland ought not to remain 
unnoticed. He found the ancient 
establishment for their instruction des- 
troyed, and he restored, and, to some 
extent, we believe, endowed it. 

« In Rome,” according to the testimony 
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of the Rev. B. Crotty, President of 
Maynooth, «there was formerly an Irish 
college which had some funds of its own, 
sufficient probably to support a dozen 
students, and, as that establishment was 
entirely destroyed, even before the French 
invaded Italy, the government at present 
supports a certain number of young men 
in the College of Propaganda, 1 suppose 
there may be six or eight.”* 

Such was the condition of ‘Trish 
students in Rome in the year 1826, 
when the Rev. B. Crotty gave his 
testimony. ‘The Most Rev. Doctor 
Murray shall describe what it is 
now :— 

« Of the singular affection which the 
Holy Father entertains for his Irish 
children, you will perceive, with gratitude, 
a splendid proof in the unsolicited grant 
which his holiness has recently made of 
the spacious college of St. Agatha, to- 
gether with its annexed church and garden, 
for the accommodation of the Irish stu- 
dents at Rome. And perhaps I may be 
allowed to introduce here (what, from 
personal knowledge, [ can aver) that 
those virtuous young men who, with 
their admirable president, have been the 
first to profit by this mark of pontifical 
regard, have conducted themselves in a 
manner so creditable to the Irish cha- 
racter, that they are pointed out, even 
in the holy city, as examples of piety : 
and many of them, even in that seat of 
ecclesiastical science, as rare instances of 
what talent and application can do for 
the extensive acquirement of those varied 
attainments which are likely to render 
them ornaments of their profession.”+ 

Such favor from the Pope, such 


3d —Of books referred to with approbation. 
4th— Of books noticed fur the purpose of being refuted or censured. 
« Recommended or referred to” is a more convenient classification for one who 


desires to withhold information rather than to afford it. In the present instance, 
however, the classification is not so unsatisfactory as at first sight it might appear, 
Its ambiguity is corrected by a qualitication annexed to a subsequent item in the 
returns. To the list of works returned under the head of logic, metaphysics and 
moral philosophy, the following observation is appended :—* Some of the writers 
mentioned are noticed by the professor, when confuting the opinions maintained in 
their works.” No such qualification as this having been added to the canon-law 
returns, it is reasonable to-conclude that none such was required; and thus it would 
appear, that the conduct of the trustees, which enabled Maynooth to disclaim Devoti, 
left its professors at liberty to recommend him. 

* Appendix to Eighth Report of Education Inquiry, p. 82. _ 

+ Letter of Dr. Murray to the Roman Catholic, or, as the writer styles them, the 
“Catholic” Clergy of the arch-diocese of Dublin, October 5, 1836. The Catholic 
Directory and Almanack is not less careful than the Most Rev. Divine to make 
known to his holiness’ subjects in Ireland the good-will of the “common father” 
towards the college established by him in Rome, and the advantages, also, accruing 
to them from the institution. The Catholic Annals of Ireland for 1837 report that 
on January 31 «his Holiness Gregory X VI. visited the Irish students at the college 
of St. Agatha, which he had graciously bestowed upon them. Cardinal P. Franconi 
received his holiness at the grand gate, whilst the Right Rev. Drs. Brown and Higgin 
(from Kilmore and Ardagh, in Ireland,) and the learned president, Rev. Dr. Cullen, 
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honor frem ecclesiastics in the holy 
city, render it sufficiently manifest, 
that the principles in which the Irish 
students are indoctrinated, must be 
such as the court * of Rome has uni- 
formly patronised and recommended. 

Rome is not the only place on the 
continent where Irish Roman Catholics 
have been encouraged, or (perhaps we 
might be justified in saying) allured, 
to pursue their ecclesiastical studies. 
The interest taken by France in the 
education of these young persons was 
so greut as to alarm the loyalty of Mr. 
Daniel O'Connell. We certainly are 
not entitled to expect a favorable re- 
ception for testimony borne by that 
learned gentleman when it suits our 
purpose to produce it. Yet, at the 
same time, in a country where the 
evidence of a guilty approver will be 
received, if corroborated by collateral 
testimony and by concurring circum- 
stances, we think ourselves justified in 
submitting to the reader the sworn 
declaration of Mr. O’Connell, and 
letting it tell for what it may be 
thought worth. 


« Does it occur to you that the equaliza- 
tion of political rights enjoyed by Catho- 
lics and Protestants would be conveniently 
and advantageously accompanied by some 
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legislative provision for the Catholic clergy, 
DEPENDANT UPON THE WILL AND PLEA- 
SURE OF THE CRowN ?— Yes, IT DoKS.+ 
I think it would be very desirable, in 
that case, that the government should 
possess a legitimate influence over the 
Catholic Clergy, so that in all the rela- 
tions of the state with foreign powers 
the government should be as secure of 
the Catholic Clergy as they are now of 
the Protestant Clergy. I think, there- 
fore, that it would be very desirable that 
the government should have that rea- 
sonable bond, that would bind the Catholic 
clergy in interest to them as well as in 
duty. I should be very desirous myself of 
seeing government possess that influence. 
« Have you considered, and can you 
communicate to the committee, the de- 
tails of any such measure ?—I think a 
moderate provision for the Catholic 
Clergy, ascertaining that they were 
native born subjects, born within the 
allegiance. With the exception of indi- 
viduals yet alive, and fit for offices, who 
have been partly educated abroad, my 
wish, and that of the Catholic noblemen 
and gentlemen with whom I act, would 
be, that the Catholic Clergy should be, 
means being found for that purpose which 
do not exist at present, educated within 
the allegiance, so that all foreign influence, 
by reason of education, should be taken 
away, as well as foreign influence by birth, 


attended, in due form, to conduct the holy father though the college, who passed 
high encomiums on the faith of the Irish people, &c. and exhorted the students to 
persevere in their inviolable attachment to Catholicity.”—Catholic Directory and 
Almanack for 1838, p. 426. The advertising section of the Directory shows that 
the advantages and honors of this favored seminary are attainable on terms by no 
means costly—‘* Terms for board and education, &c. in the Irish College, twenty- 


five pounds per annum, to be paid half-yearly in advance, For this sum the student 
is not only boarded and educated, but also supplied with furniture, clothes, the necessary 
school-books, medicines, &c. &c. A deposit of twenty-five pounds is required from 
each young gentlemen, which will be returned to him on his leaving the college.” 
Such are the encouraging terms on which education in the holy city, and, it may be 
added, the blessing and perhaps the especial favor of the pope are offered to Irish 
students. The offers, however, are not made indiscriminately—* At a general 
meeting of the prelates held in Dublin, February, 1835, the following regulations 
were adopted.” We extract two:—“ Ist. No subject who shall have studied for 
“any time in a college or seminary in Jreland to be received without letters from 
«said college or seminary, stating that he was distinguished both on account of his 
«studies and good conduct.” 4th. ‘‘ Those who have not studied in any approved 
« college or seminary, to be examined by the diocesan examiners, or other clergymen 
‘‘approved of by the ordinary for that purpose, who will certify that, from their 
« proficiency in the knowledge of Greek and Latin classics, geography and history, 
“they promise to become distinguished students.”—Cat. Direc. Al. 1838, p. 441. 
Thus, the Roman Catholic Bishops in Ireland appear as, in some sort, patrons to 
the students whose entrance into the cheap and honored seminary they facilitate, 
and thus, too, they can protect, by their knowledge and discrimination, the college, 
from the danger of having its secrets inconveniently disclosed by pupils not capable 
of thoroughly valuing them. 

* The “ Court,” as distinguished from the “Church” of Rome, is a term too 
well understood to need explanation. 

+ «I would rather die ten thousands deaths than consent to degrade and vitally 
injure the Catholic religion in Ireland, by a connection with the state.”—Jetter of 
Mr. O'Connell to W. W. Beaumont, Dec. 30, 1836. 
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“Is it not generally believed that the 
members of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
in Ireland, who have been educated 
abroad, are as respectable and as well 
conducted in all respects, and as much 
attached to the constitution, as those 
who have been educated in Ireland ?— 
Certainly, it is so believed, and I am 
convinced it ought to be so believed, for 
I would venture to say, I know that they 
are 80; but I happen to know that, in 
future, it may not be quite so safe. The 
gentlemen thus circumstanced were edu- 
cated while foreign influence, operating 
upon the Catholic mind, was checked by 
the natural anti-jacobinism, if I may use 
the phrase, of the Catholic Clergy. The 
revolutionary tendency on the continent 
was, to destroy the Catholic Clergy and 
the Catholic religion; and those who 
have been thus educated, at present are 
all not only perfectly loyal persons, but, 
if they have a fault at all, it is the 
exaggeration of that good principle. But 
I have reason to fear, that there are means 
taking in a neighbouring country to edu- 
cate a number of Catholic priests for Ire- 
land ; and there is certainly now no anti- 
Catholicity in that country, but the 
contrary; and I FEEL IT A SACRED DUTY 
TO SAY, THAT I LOOK WITH ALARM TO 
THE PROGRESS OF THAT SPECIES ‘OF EDU- 
CaTION, unchecked as it would be in 


future by enmity between the Catholic 
Clergy generally, and the particular power 
to which I allude in the present in- 
stance.”* 


Such were the sentiments expressed 
by Mr. O’Connell on the subject of 
the dependance in which the Roman 
Catholic Clergy ought to be placed 
towards the state, and on the perils of 
foreign education. We may be re- 
minded that the testimony of the 
learned gentleman is not of that kind 
on which we are disposed to place 
reliance ; but when we contend for 
no more than that it shall be per- 
mitted to suggest the consideration 
of useful topics, which may not other- 
wise have been remembered, we do 
not think that we can be justly charged 
with overrating its importance. 

There is another point of view in 
which we hold Mr. O’Connell’s evi- 
dence worthy of notice. Whatever 
may be the value of his ¢estimony, the 
suggestion involved in it, or deducible 
from it, is worthy of profound atten- 
tion. In warning England against the 
influence of foreign education, he must 
necessarily have reminded those who 
directed that education of the uses to 
which it.could be rendered subservient : 
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and it is not an unwarranted conjecture 
to believe, that, even if the statements 
of Mr. O’Connell were groundless and 
false, as testimony, they may, regarded 
in their prophetical capacity, have ac- 
quired an altered and an improved 
character, and realised for themselves 
a species of truth. Foreign countries 
may have profited by suggestions de- 
signed solely to put England on her 
guard ; ae foreign education ma 
thus have become that against which 
Mr. O'Connell, in the exuberance of 
his loyalty, felt it a solemn duty to 
warn the British parliament. 

There is, however, one part of the 
learned gentleman’s testimony, which 
we believe to be an undeniable truth, 
It is that in which he speaks of the 
exertions made to provide an education 
for Irish priests, such as should cause 
loyal subjects of Great Britain to feel 
alarm. We believe that such exertions 
were made—we believe that facilities 
for imparting such an education were 
liberally provided—and we believe that 
numbers, far greater than those of the 
year 1825, are now profiting by the 
advantages of foreign education. 

This, in the present estate of Roman- 
ism on the continent, is a matter of 
no little alarm. The. political prin- 
ciples associated with Roman Catholic 
doctrine have undergone a very material 
alteration. In former times, ecclesias- 
tics, in what were termed “ Catholic” 
countries, had interests. which they 
felt to be inseparable from those . of 
good order and national prosperity. 
They had, everywhere, a country ; and, 
if they could be regarded as siding 
with a party in the state, the party and 
the prinelples which they upheld, were 
what have, in recent times, from the 
power and success of revolutionary com- 
binations, received the name, “ Cons 
servative.” Accordingly, Romanism, 
in many countries, but especially in 
France, was modified, by restraints, and 
correctives, and precautions, which 
rendered it, to some extent, a national 
religion. The temporal interests of 
the clergy, or, at least, of those who 
influenced and led them, were the same 
with those of the sovereign, and the 
state had thus a guarantee for the 
faithfulness with which a distinction, 
which here, in Ireland, has served no 
other end than that of confusing hasty 
politicians—the distinction between 
temporal and spiritual power,. and the 
independence and inviolability of each, 
—should be inculcated on aspirants. te 
the priesthood, The relations between 


* Lords Com. on Ireland, 1825, March 11, p.p. 154,155. D. O’Connell, Esq. 
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church and state are now materially 
altered. The clergy do not belong 
to the aristocracy—they do not asso- 
ciate with. persons in what are called 
the upper classes—the links of “ golden 
connection” with governments are worn 
so thin as to have lost the power to 
retain them—and placed, as they are, 
in the condition, but not in the depen- 
dance, of little better than paupers, by 
the state, they ure reduced to the 
adoption of all the practices and the 
arts by which voluntaryism is influenced 
to yield a sure and ample revenue. 
Thus Romanism has, for some time, 
been brought to reflect the political 
opinions of the people, and, it may 
with much truth be suid, now, to have 
adopted them. The cause of legitimacy 
has ceased to be gainful—the people 
count for too much in affairs of state 
to allow of the confessional being made 
the cabinet—the classes who have 
become educated by study or business 
—gentry, merchants, soldiers, members 
of learned professions—have attained 
a position from which Romanism is 
hopeless of reducing them to submit 
cohuagti to her dominion: she 
turns, therefore, to the uneducated 
and uninstructed masses, and, adopting 
the political maxims of the middle 
orders, which constitute the sovereignty 
of the day, accommodates herself to the 
superstitious affections of the multitude, 
which is, in the natural course of 


things, to become ‘the despotism of the 
Suture. 

Now, for the first time, it may be 
said, since the era of the Reformation, 
Romanism has separated her cause 
from the cause of civil governments, 
and has openly professed that she 
“fights for her own hand.” = It is im- 
possible to reflect with any degree of 
attention upon the effurts which she is 
making over the continent of Europe, 
without being led to discern a purpose 
and a plan iv the well-timed and well. 
ordered enterprises, by which temporal 
authorities are checked and embar- 
rassed, and nations are habituated to 
the aggressions of spiritual dominion, 
It is impossible to reflect upon the 
extent to which religious confrater- 
nities of laymen have multiplied in 
modern times, and upon the worse 
than childish absurdities, the drivelling 
superstitions, which serve as pretexts 
for such associations, without becoming 
biassed towards a persuasion that the 
— cannot be the real, purpose 
or which they have been formed ; and 
that something is concealed beneath 
an absurd and fantastic pretence, of so 
much importance as to explain the 
conduct of rational men who lend the 
authority of their names to falsehood 
and folly, for the sake of some great 
end thus iniquitously promoted.* And, 
in truth, the end, at least the great 
effect of these sodalities, seems suffi- 


* Henrion in his History of Religious Orders, a work of high authority in the 


Church of Rome, instructs us that it is “since the institution of the immortal society 
of Ignatius” these congregations have been formed, or at least have become effective, 
and that the rules of the congregations are generally conformable to those of the 
Jesuits, who were, if not their direct authors, at least their constant protectors. 
« The reason,” he adds, “is plain. The Jesuits were the natural enemies of Pro- 
testantism which had pretended to renew society—qui avait prétendu renouveler la 
société. These formidable antagonists opposed faith to freedom of judgment, charity 
to toleration and philanthropy,” (singular opposition truly, “la charité a la tole- 
rance et a la philanthropie,”) “and as Protestants addressed themselves to the 
masses, to the inferior classes, whom they seduced by flattering their pride of in- 
tellect and the passions of their hearts, the Jesuits in their turn sought to renew the 
masses in a spirit of faith and charity (cherchaient 4 renouveler les masses dans ua 
esprit de foi et de charité), For this they found it necessary to create for them- 
selves auxiliaries, to secure points of contact with the oan and congregations 
thenceforth multiplied ad infinitum. ‘“ Gloire donc a la Société de Jésus,” is Monsieur 
Henrion’s exclamation. “ Elle a été pour beaucoup dans le bien qui s’est opéré, 
elle doit étre pour beaucoup dans notre reconnoissance.”— Histoire des Ordres Reli- 
gieuse Liv. Quatrieme, chap. 1. 

It would appear that during the period in which Jesuitism was apparently extinct, 
it was really existing under the name of some sodality or congregation. The society 
of the Sacred Heart, it is now known and acknowledged, served for some time as 
its mask and instrument. The Abbe du Pradt, Archbishop of Malines, had men- 
tioned this circumstance in his Jesuitism, Ancient and Modern, and the tenor of the 
devotions, framed for the use of the confraternity, curroborated the Abbe’s statement. 
The matter is now placed beyond dispute or doubt by the testimony of M. Henrion. 
While it was somewhat less clear, al] connection between the sodality and the Jesuit 
anciety was stoutly denied by the Maynooth professors. The sodality had been 
introduced into that seminary. Nearly two hundred members had been enrolled in 
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ciently apparent. They are eminently 
calculated to release minds from the pre- 
judices of country and home; they faci- 
litate the distribution of the multitudes, 
which constitute physical force, into ma- 
nayeable masses, and (a matter of some 
importance) they swell and sustain the 
amount of ecclesiastical income, sup- 
plying a machinery by which, if the 
moral evils of the voluntary system are 
not removed, the inconveniences at 
least, arising out of its precariousness 
and parsimony, are, to a great extent, 
counteracted. It is not matter of ac- 
cident that societies, with such recom- 
mendations as these, have so multiplied 
of late vears, as to have become the 
occasion of very ambitious speculation. 
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It is not matter of accident that priests 
and pontiffs have not been discouraged 
or dissuaded from promoting them b 

the impiety of the pretences on whic 

they were professedly formed. And 
when it is found that, at the same time, 
the doctrines are exalted, which invest 
the spiritual power with temporal au- 
thority, thus releasing ecclesiastics from 
the obligations of allegiance to the 
sovereign or the state ; and anticipa- 
tions are avowed of the change to be 
effected through the agency of those 
confraternities which “efface nation- 
ality” from the feelings of the people ; 
it is not easy to disregard, as a vain 
and thoughtless boast, the predictions 
which are too often heard, that a great 


it. A Jesuit had for a time held high office in the College, and had exercised pri- 
vileges of instruction, even after his connection with the seminary had ceased, such 
as were confided to no other stranger. These circumstances, perhaps, influenced the 
Commissioners to enquire more minutely than otherwise they would have thought 
necessary, into the character of the sodality of the Sacred Heart ; but their examina- 
tion was attended by no useful result, except the boldness and the frequency with 
which any connection between the sodality and the Jesuits was denied, may be 
thought to furnish a useful lesson. 

The following is the account given by Mr. Henrion in the work already quoted, 
a work in such esteem that it has been reprinted at Brussels by the National Society 
for the propagation of good books, with the express approbation of the Ecclesiastical 
Censor. The suppression of the Jesuits, to which Rome had reluctantly assented, 
had left in France poignant regrets in the hearts of the friends of religion; the 
revolution succeeded in fully exposing the imprudence of a measure which had taken 
away useful supports from the sanctuary. Full of these ideas, some young eccle- 
siastics, whom our first disasters had forced to fly into Belgium, (amongst others 
the Abbe Charles de Broglie, son of the Marshal, the Abbe de Tournely, of the 
Diocese of Mans) conceived the project of re-establishing a society which had rendered 
such services to religion and letters. By the advice of the Abbe Pey, an ecclesiastic 
as pious as he was wise, they did not take the name of Jesuits, that order having 
been suppressed by the Holy See, but “that of the Sacred Heart.”—Livre 
Troisieme, chapitre 6. 

The examinations on the subject of this sodality, reported in the Appendix to 
the Eighth Report of Irish Education Enquiry, especially where the Rev. Messrs. 
Dowley and Kenny and the Most Rev. Dr. Murray were the witnesses, may in- 
terest the reader who can find time and inclination to study them. Mr. Kenny said 
“this sodality has never been under the direction of the Jesuits, to my knowledge.” 
Dr. Murray said, “ { never understood that it was particularly connected with the 
Jesuits.” These gentlemen may have been, no doubt, sufficiently unacquainted with 
the history of the Jesuits to be exculpated from the guilt of falsehood ; but it is some- 
what curious that the work of Du Pradt, Archbishop of Melines, had been published 
before their examination, and that in it the Sacred Heart is enumerated among the 
disguises assumed by the Jesuit society while preparing the way for its restoration.— 
See Du Jesuitisme Ancien et Modern, chap. 22. 

The evil to be complained of is, not the clandestine use to which the sodality has 
been employed, but the impiety which it strives to perpetuate. Adoration of the 
Sacred Heart!! Adoration of a muscle !! of a bodily substance which had never 
included in its province functions of thought or feeling !! And this is to be adored! 
And a society is formed which is to take “a musculous part of the animal body,” 
incapable of thought or apprehension, for the object of its worship, and thus make 
ita God. Surely if the anonymous advantages, derivable from the society, were not 
on as compensating a wickedness like this, the enormity would not be so long 
tolerated. 

The truth is, Romanism is lapsing into Socinianism. Its politics and superstitions 
“that way tend.” We may have, in due place, more to say on this subject; at 
present we shall merely add, that the rites of Romish worship accustom votaries to 
regard the Lord Jesus as one of many mediators, and thus insensibly prepare them 
to entertain doubts of his divinity. 
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and general revolution is at hand, and 
that Romanism is every where to guide 
it.* 

In such a state of things it is impos- 
sible not to feel some anxiety and even 
alarm respecting the course of educa- 
tion through which students for the 
Romish mission in lreland are con- 
ducted in the continental seminaries, 
especially those of France and Bel- 
gium. We believe that in these coun- 
tries the principles of La Mennais,t+ 
with the exception only of those which 
favour personal liberty and freedom of 
worship, are almost universally adopted. 
The advantages of the Ultramontane 
system have recommended it to the 
acceptance of the entire priesthood. 
The fiction of papal infallibility confers 
real power, and in the present feeble- 
ness of the papacy, brings with it no 
practical inconvenience. Kings are out- 
bid by the people in their offers for an 
alliance with the church; and thus 
Romanism has aquired a character, in 
some respects peculiar to these later 
times, a character in which the dog- 
mas of religious intolerance have be- 
come reconciled with democratic prin- 
ciples, and with practices of the loosest 
popular license. 

‘he temper of the age is favourable 
to the efforts which the Church of 
Rome is making. Infidelity, by which, 
some highly gitted interpreters of pro- 
phecy affirm, and probably with reason, 
she is finally to be subdued, now stands 
her friend. Indifference to what are 
termed religious or controversial dis- 
cussions is not less characteristic of the 
upper classes of society, than an apti- 
tude to receive impressions from their 
priests is descriptive of the multitude. 
Thus is the progress of Romanism 
facilitated. She can spread her snares 
for the illiterate, secure against disturb- 
ance, not alone from compunctious 
visitings of her “seared” conscience, 
but also from the inquiries or the re- 
bukes of the reflecting. Provided that 
the engine does its work, he who looks 
to nothing but results, concerns himself 
little with the | ews on which its 
power is dependant. Those, and they 


* Qui pourrait, en effet, nier la révolution qui nous enveloppe et nous presse de 


are many, who see in Romanism no- 
thing but a machinery by which society, 
in this present life is affected, are in- 
different to the contrivances by which 
its purposes shall be accomplished. If 
it exert an influence upon masses of 
men by which useful results are at- 
tained, it has answered the ends for 
which they would have it established ; 
and superstition, and even vice, become 
respectable in the judgment of political 
men, if they do the state the service of 
rendering its task of government easy. 

Availing itself of this “indifference,” 
Romanism has won respect, or at least, 
deference from those whose very con- 
tempt for the arts by which it has be- 
come entitled to their favour, was the 
means of rendering its artifices suc- 
cessful. It has appealed to the most 
ignoble sentiments and affections of 
man’s nature, and in impostures too 
gross and palpable to be hazarded, if 
it felt itself jealously observed, has 
offered attractions to the credulous, 
and the crafty, and the superstitious, 
by which it has greatly enlarged its 
borders. It has sounded the depths 
of human ignorance, and presented 
allurements to engage all the vanities 
and the corruptions of the human heart 
in its favour, and has, to a considerable 
extent, succeeded, by the variety of 
forms and fashions in which it has set 
forth modes and subjects of devotion, 
ever unedifying but ever new, in be- 
traying ali who are susceptible of re- 
ligious influences into engagements 
of which it alone experiences the ad- 
vantage, 

Nor are its practices and arts al- 
together without some more plausible 
title to the success which has attended 
them, ‘The priests and the confrater- 
nities they govern, have assumed almost 
the entire direction of public educa- 
tion. The most delicate duty con- 
nected with this momentous trust, 
appears abandoned to them by govern- 
ments, and in numerous imstances, 
willingly surrendered to them by 
parents. Those who have power given 
them over the coming generation, are 
seldom without power over that which 


toutes parts? Nous voici au moment ou, comme dit M. de Maistre, les peuples seront 
broyés pour étre mélés; nous voici al’epoque ot dla corruption va succéder une 
réforme fondamentale dans la philosophie, dans la litterature et dans les lois. Les 
nationalités s’effacent on ne veut plus étre compatriote que de ses doctrines. Une 
pensée Catholique préside a ce mouvement universel, §c.— Histoire des Ordres Reli- 


gieux.— Avant propos, 


+ See By- Ways, chap. xiv. in our April Number. 
$ Not by conversions from Protestantism, but from indifference and alienation in 


countries called ‘* Catholic.” 
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is passing away. - Parents, whose chil- 
dren are drawn by love towards their 
religious teachers, however they may 
despise the instruction, will be sensible 
of the kindliness in which it is imparted, 
and will be grateful for it. Parents 
solicitous respecting their children’s 
habits and morals, may be taught to 
think that the discipline of the school 
and the confessional is exercised only 
for good ; while, through this discipline, 
discoveries may be attained en 
domestic secrets, such as render the 
preceptor and confessor truly formidable. 

But yet, although they know the 
secrets of the mansion, their wish is 
not the same with that of Juvenal’s 
Greek confidants, and, powerful as they 
are day by dav becoming, they are not 
dreaded. Their power is growing 
up so tranquilly, that the wise in their 
generation Jook upon its increase with 
indifference and even with approbation. 
The objects of their sodalities appear 
frivolous; the doctrines by which they 
are recommended appear false ; but the 
uses to which they serve both in church 
and civil government, are believed to 
be important and real. The myriad of 
religions in old Rome, Mr, Gibbon 
instructs us, appeared equally true to 
the multitude, equally false to the 
philosopher, and to the statesman 
equally useful. Modern Rome, per- 
haps, exhibits as diversified a specta- 
cle ; and the societies or “ religions” 
into which it is distributed, are re- 
garded with no less favour by the 
directors of the system to which they 
are made subservient—with no less 
coutempt by the philosopher who dis- 
cerns their absurdity and untruth—and 
with no less complacency by the poli- 
ticians, who derive from them a tem- 
porary convenience. How is Irish 
Romanism likely to be affected, and 
how has it been affected by the acqui- 
sition of artifices and embellishments 
thus prevailing, and we might, perhaps, 
with reason, add, thus pernicious ? 

In addition to the one truth for 
which we have already given Mr. 
O'Connell credit, we are bound to 
acknowledge another. He stated truly 
that priests educated in France before 
the revolution, were trained up in prin- 
ciples of what might be termed ultra- 
loyalty towards the House of Stuart, but 
which, (Mr. O’Connell adds, and here 
we express no opinion,) on the demise 
of that race, merged into unaffected at- 
tachment to the reigning family. The 
successors of these loyal ecclesiastics 
were prepared for their duties by a 
more democratic training ; but it would 
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be reasonable to surmise, so far as the 
France of the revolution or the empire 
could direct their studies, by a training 
less favourable to the development of 
ultra-montane predilections, by a train- 
ing as little likely to promote a spirit of 
blind submission to the Pope, as toinduce 
a hearty devotedness to the sovereign. 
But the revolution and the empire 
passed away. “Catholicism” (as in 
courtesy the papal schism is called) 
artd kings returned, and with them 
appears to have come Mr. O’Connell’s 
serious alarm lest the arrangements 
made for the education of missionaries 
to Ireland might prove ruinously suc- 
cessful in vitiating the loyalty of that 
“ most exemplary priesthood.” 

Alarm is not, necessarily, ground- 
less, because the individual who pro- 
fesses to experience it, is, or resembles, 
Mr. O'Connell. We confess ourselves 
not without apprehension ; because 
we believe the Romanism of France 
to be, in its religious principles, if we 
may use the term, ultra-intolerant, and 
in its political, ultra-liberal—because 
we believe the system to be ultra-rigid 
in its enactments respecting profes- 
sions of faith, ultra-lax in its license res- 
ert. moral practices—because we 

elieve the course of discipline and 
instruction calculated to engender infi- 
del opinions, and to teach the arts and 
familiarise the practices by which su- 
perstition may be imposed on; be- 
cause we dread the combination, in one 
man, of priest, infidel, republican—and 
because we fear that the French semi- 
naries are preparing such ecclesiastics 
for our afflicted country. 

These considerations are sufficient 
to show that the sin committed by the 
British legislature, in maintaining a 
college for the education of the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, (like our other 
natural trespasses) is uncompensated 
by any political advantage. Iniquity, 
indeed, may complain that it has never 
had fair play in England. [ts enter- 
prises are uniformly stamped with a 
character of irresolution and incom- 
pleteness. It wades into the depths 
far enough to make manifest the crimi- 
nality of its attempt ; but it dares not 
struggle on to the attainment of its 
purposed object. There is always 
good enough in England to debar the 
nation the benefits which might have 
accrued from crime. Sin may prevail 
so far as to do a deed of partial des- 
truction, but it has not, as yet, in any 
instance, been permitted to carry out 
its design by building up an edifice on 
the ruins of the fabric it has demolish- 
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ed, The virtue and religious principle 
of a people accustomed to truth, re- 
sume their influence before the work is 
finished, and render the effort abortive. 
Thus it happens that the politics of 
ure expediency usually» have “ ill 
Pack” among us; “1 dare not, waits 
upon I would ;"—and a scheme of ini- 
quity, ample enough to comprehend 
profit as well as crime, shrinks and 
contracts at the touch of principle or 
fear, so as, while retaining its charac- 
ter of guilt, to exclude all the expect- 
ed advantages. 


riment of Maynooth. It has been at- 
tended by all the evil consequences 
anticipated by the unregarded wise 
men who vainly protested against it, 
and it has belied every promise by 
which it had been, if we inay use the 
expression, empirically recommended, 
It has not improved the theology, or 
mitigated the intolerance, of Romanism, 
It has not conciliated the affections of 
Irish Romanists. It has not protected 
the country against the influence of 
foreign education. It has not relieved 
education trom the secrecy* in which 


So has it fared with the sinful expe- it is conducted here at home. It has, 


* The information acquired from the professors at Maynooth was by no means 
clear or full, on matters of much interest and importance, It could not be learned 
from them, for instance, how students in the library were to ascertain the books which 
they were prohibited to study, although it appears that the introduction of improper 
books into the college was a crime incurring the penalty of expulsion. It appears, 
also, that the college keeps no record of expulsions, notwithstanding their frequency— 
four, at an average, taking place every year. 

Exputsions.—* No minute is entered or registry kept of the students who are 
either removed or expelled from the house. But every year an account of all 
expulsions is submitted to the trustees, and each bishop is made acquainted with the 
removal of any student who had been recommended by him. The number of those 
who have been expelled during the thirteen years in which Dr. Crotty has been 
president, may, he thinks, be estimated at from three to four in each year.” —Eighth 
Report of Com. p. 13. 

The trustees are all Roman Catholics. The acting trustees, we believe, are, 
almost exclusively, Roman Catholic Bishops, According to the practice of the 
college, therefore, notices of expulsion are given to Roman Catholics. The visitors 
(who are partly Protestants) on behalf of the crown, are left in ignorance. By the 
act of incorporation, passed in 1795, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chief Justices, and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, were nominated 
trustees—by an act passed in August, 1808, they ceased to be trustees, and became 
visitors. Since the year 1808, therefore, government has, officially, known little of 
the expulsions which have taken place at Maynooth, or of the circumstances under 
which so extreme punishments have been inflicted. ‘The following extract from the 
examination of the Rev. B. Crotty, president in 1826, is worthy of some attention : 

« It has been stated in a pamphlet, published by Mr. Keogh, that between the 
period of the foundation of Maynooth College, and the year 1810, not fewer than 
nivety students had been expelled from the institution—do you consider that to be 
true ?—I cannot say, not being in the house or the kingdom at the time,” &c. 

«« Is there any minute made when a person is expelled?—None, except for the 
purpose I mention, of letting the trustees know at the end of the year.” 

« Is not there a book in which a minute is made for that purpose ?—No,” &c. 

“ Will you state, as nearly as you can, what number you think have been expelled 
since you have been president ?—I have been president now nearly thirteen years, 
and I think, on an average, that the number expelled might amount to three or four 
each year,” &c. &c. 

« Have any persons been expelled, since you were appointed president, on account 
of their political principles ?— Not one. 

“ Or fur any political principles ?—No.”—Appendix to Eighth Report, &c. pp. 
60, 61. 

From 1795 to 1810, the expulsions amounted to ninety, and were, principally, 
occasioned by political causes. From 1813 to 1826, they amounted to forty or fifty, 
but were in no instance visited for political conduct or opinions. In the former 
period, Protestants, namely, the judges, were officially cognizant of these punishments 
—in the latter, the arrangements adopted at Maynooth excluded them from such 
knowledge. The problem will admit either of two solutions. The political opinions 
of the students improved within the latter period—or else, Maynooth discipline 
became more indulgent, when relieved from the supervision of Protestant trustees.— 
Utrum horum, &c. 

Paonisirep Booxs.—Dr. Crotty having said that students had been expelled 
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in short, fulfilled ao one of the expec- 
tations which craftsmen and statesmen 
taught the country to entertain ; but it 
has made England participator in a 
grievous sin, and it has armed Roman- 
ism from her resources, and embolden- 
ed Romanism by her concessions, and 
encouraged hopes, neither irrational 
nor inoperative, that the college which 
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endowed, was but the seed of a mighty 
establishment, by which, in time, all 
the land was to be overshadowed. 
Language like this, when applied to 
the college of Maynooth, has now lost 
the character of novelty. Indeed 
there are but few politicians of modern 
times who would not introduce into 
the royal seminary some measure of 


royal munificence had instituted and reform. But, as to the nature of the 


chiefly for violating college rules, mentioned, among the instances, that two had 
suffered * for introducing improper books.” He was asked, during his examination— 

« Have you, in point of fact, a list of prohibited books?— We have in the college 
library a list of prohibited books, which was printed in Rome; but we do not con- 
sider ourselves bound by it in this country; the president is supposed to have the 
right of prohibiting any books that are immoral, or against the Christian religion,” &c. 

«Is any list of the books they are forbidden to read shown to them when they 
come in ?—No list is shown to them, but they get a knowledge of the few books that 
we insist on not being introduced. There is a general order that they shall introduce 
no books without letting the dean know what they are; if they show the book to 
the dean, they will be told that is not a proper book for them to have, if it happen 
to be a work of that description.” 

«Are the books that each student brings in examined by the dean ?— Yes.” 
—Appendiz to 8th Ed. Report, p. 61, Rev. Dr. Crotty. 

Thus far the president. The prefect of the Dunboyne establishment, who is also 
librarian, testified as follows :— 

« Is there a list of prohibited books?— There is not, strange as it may appear.” 

« But the prohibited books were, I presume, originally pointed out by the president 
or librarian ?—Such has been the regulation of the library before my appointment, 
and I have been forced to allow things to go on in the same way. I proposed certain 
regulations for the government of the library to the president, and even to the board 
of trustees, but they refused to sanction them, for wise reasons, no doubt,” &c. 

«Is it a part of the regulations that a student, wishing to take down any particular 
book, should apply to the assistant librarian, to apprise him of the fact, in order to 
afford him an opportunity of exercising his judgment as to whether the book ig 
proper or no?—The permission of the assistant librarian, as to books, is not always 
asked by the students reading in the library; according to the existing regulation they 
have free access to all the books.” 

« Nor any permission ?—Nor any permission whatever.” 

“ Then how is it known whether the students are reading proper or improper 
books ?— THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN KEEPS A WATCHFUL EYE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE 
STUDENTS IN THE LIBRARY, AND IF HE HAPPENS TO SEE THEM READING IMPROPER 
BOOKS, HE INTERFERES AND PREVENTS THEM,” &c. 


«« What do you conceive the numbers to be that resort to the library one day with 
another ?—I consider that one day with another, there may be upwards of an 
hundred who go to the library, for all the divines, as I mentioned before, are ad- 
mitted, even those who have not been four years in the house, and the divines are 
at present, 1 think, avout 170.”"—Appendizx to 8th Report, pp. 184, 185, Rev. N. 
Slevin. 

Two students were expelled, it appears, for the offence of introducing Roderic 
Random and the Emile of Rousseau—to read a work of anatomy or surgery would 
also provoke punishment ; and the abominations and spurcitie of all the casuists are 
free to the youth, whose delicacy is thus carefully guarded. « To the pure all things 
are pure” might surely be pleaded in favor of Bell or Cooper, as well as in favor of 
Sanchez or Dens; but they order matters otherwise at Maynooth. The librarian, 
it appears, thought it desirable to have an index prohibitorius. To play the spy on 
a hundred students was neither an easy nor an agreeable task, and he would substitute 
for the angentlemanly office assigned to him a test by which students could be more 
becomingly warned. The trustees, “for wise reasons,” disregarded his suggestions. 
We cannot see the wisdom. This, however, was the effect—that the commissioners 
of inquiry were left in ignorance of the books prohibited and permitted. 

Tue Bisiz.—* Mr. Baptist Noel informs us that the students of every class are 
freely permitted to read the scriptures in their hours of leisure, &c. &c. No restric- 
tion is laid upon any student. So far, indeed, from that, it is, on the contrary, a rule 
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reform, opinions are divided. Some 
would endow the college so liberally 
as to amplify its accommodations to 
the full extent of the spiritual wants of 
the Irish people, in a hope that 
the institution so favored would re- 
compense the bounty of the nation, by 
adopting, in its course of instruction, a 
more comprehensive and a more gene- 
rous system of theology. Some, hope- 
less of being able to improve that 
which is, in its very essence, evil, call 
out, whenever they speak of it, for 
justice and judgment, “cut it down ; 
why cumbereth it the ground ?” Some, 
too conscientious to approve, too cau- 
tious to condemn, acquiesce, with a 
sigh, in measures which they would 
think it criminal to have originated, 
and do not protest against the annual 
trespass which they deplore, because it 
is now a habitual evil, and of forty 
oo continuance. All Protestants, 
owever, of all parties, feel and con- 
fess that the maintenance of May- 
nooth, in its present condition, sug- 
gests matter for by no means comfort- 
able reflection. 


By- Ways of Irish History—Chap. X VII. 
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That this subject is not without diff. 
culty, we freely admit ; but the diffi. 
culty, so far from being insurmount- 
able, is really not great, and appears 
formidable only, or chiefly, because it 
is not steadily looked at. It must, 
however, seem formidable, until a 
searching and comprehensive inquiry 
has been instituted into the constitu. 
tion of the college, and into the cha- 
racter of its instruction. This is in- 
dispensable as a pre-requisite to the 
attempt at reform. The inquiry ought 
not to be denied or delayed. Roman 
Catholics could not honorably object 
to it, because the charges preferred 
against the college are grave and 
many. Protestants have a right to 
demand it, because they have a right 
to be satisfied that they are not taxed, 
as has been strongly insisted, for the 
maintenance of a seminary where prin- 
ciples flagitious and abominable are re- 
commended as religion. Justice de- 
mands the inquiry, that it may be as- 
certained, whether the state can indeed 
be pronounced an accessory to the 
commission of crime, by its patronage 


of the college that each student should furnish himself with a copy of the Douay bible 
on his admission.”—TJreland in 1836, pp. 343. 

In confirmation of this statement, Mr. Noel quotes the testimony of the president 
and some professors, who affirm that there isa rule such as he describes, and he gives 
a list of students examined before the commissioners, who, each of them, declared 


himself to be in possession of a bible. 


«Each, also, of the following students, examined by the commissioners, said that 


he possessed a bible :— 


Anthony Reynolds, humanity class, 

Patrick Leahy, rhetoric class. 

George Chapman, logic class. 

Edward Haylward (‘“ Aylward,” the H is a “ generous aspera- 
tion”) mathematical class, 

Rev. Thomas Furlong, Dunboyne class.”—P. 347. 


In this chain of testimony, there is one link wanting. 


It is the link which should 


be found between Patrick Leahy and George Chapman, and which should ‘contain 
the evidence of Mr. James William M‘Gawley, a student in the logic class, the 
report of whose testimony occupies a page and a half interposed between that of 
Messrs. Leahy and Chapman. Mr, Noel appears most unaccountably to have over- 
looked it. Mr. M‘Gawley is asked, « Are you possessed of a bible?” His answer 
is—“ No; but I can have the use of one when I want it.” This answer explains 
Mr. Noel’s omission. He read Mr. M‘Gawley’s evidence—saw that he was not 
possessed of a bible—and very properly left him out in his enumeration. But how 
shall another omission be explained? Mr. M‘Gawley is asked, on the 13th of 
Nov. 1826— 

“Is not it the rule of the college that every student shall be possessed of a copy 
of the bible ?—I unDERSTAND IT 18, SINCE THE BEGINNING OF LAST YEAR, WHICH WAS; 
I BELIEVE, THE FIRST IN WHICH SUCH AN OBLIGATION EXISTED.”—Appendiz to 8th 
Report, p. 427. 

his is strange. A commission to inquire into education in Ireland is appointed 
June 14, 1824. The College of Maynooth resolves, in 1825, that every student 
shall possess a bible. Various professors and students, in 1826, give testimony to 
the existence of this rule, but omit to notice its date; and Mr. Noel quotes their 
testimony. One student, whose evidence he must have read, shows how very recent 
the rule was to which he had attached so great importance. The evidence of this 
student Mr, Noel has omitted, 
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of a most vicious system of educa- 
tion ?—whether it should be regarded 
as an accomplice of the culprit, whom, 
having first seduced into guilt, it pu- 
nishes by ignomony or death, — 
These are cogent reasons for in- 
quiry ; against it we know of no valid 
objection. Timidity can create many 
which seem strong, and the weakest is 
not too feeble for indoleuce to be dis- 
mayed at it. All objections, however, 
in the least degree specious, have a 
vice which condemns them. They 
are all partial, or, as it may be said, 
one-sided, They have their origin in 
an insufficient consideration of the 
case—a consideration which assembles 
all the possible difficulties and dangers 
of inquiry, and dismisses all its proba- 
ble advantages. We freely admit that 
an inquiry, to be prosecuted with 
effect, would be toilsome and disagree- 
able, that it would furnish occasion 
and topic for some agitating harangues, 
and that it would furnish a pretext for 
entertaining or encouraging, for a time, 
extravagant expectations ; but we are 
sure, conducted as it might now be, 
with the lights of late years to direct 
it, it would end in disabusing multi- 
tudes of Roman Catholics, and would 
pour a flood of beneficial light on the 
parties into which the Protestant po- 
pulation of the empire is divided. 
Romanism profits very sensibly by 
being protected against inquiry. In 
her outward materiel, her visible form, 
her machinery, if we may so say, she 
can accommodate herself to the neces- 
sities of the times. She can adjust 
the array of her “sections” according 
to the prevailing humour of the day. 
We live in an age of light, as it is call- 
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ed, and an age of utilitarian principle. 
Works of mercy and usefulness exceed 
in marketable value, works of mortifi- 
cation. Accordingly, squalor and 
mendicancy are withdrawn from the 
prominence assigned to them in hap- 
pier days. Sisters of charity prosecate 
their benevolent labours in the city. 
Trappists and Josephians reclaim the 
rugged and ungenial soil in rural dis- 
tricts ; and the economist and the agri- 
culturist, and the liberal politician, are 
invited to judge of Romanism by the 
shows thus wisely contrived for them, 
and are often induced to say, with 
amiable indifference, that they have 
no time to inquire into dogmas, but 
are satisfied that doctrine cannot 
be wrong where the system works so 
admirably. 

What they cannot do—what is not 
to be expected from persons busied in 
occupations such as theirs, and so en- 
grossing, the state, because it has a 
clear duty, should take upon itself to 
accomplish. It can yet ascertain the 
character of Romanism as exhibited at 
Maynooth. It has yet the power to 
show Roman Catholics the doctrines 
they are responsible for holding, and 
the things they “ignorantly worship.” 
This it can do—how long? It can do 
so now. Whether the period of power 
will be mercifully extended, we do not 
know. If it pass away unimproved, 
although we believe popery in Ireland 
will cease, because we believe it sus- 
tained by alien and unenduring sup- 
ports, and unsuited to the times and 
to the natural character of the Irish 
people, we yet believe that it will en- 
dure long enough to inflict upon Eng- 
land sore vengeance for her neglect. 


POOR 


MARGARET, 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Ar length we behold once more the 
festive eve of Whitsuntide, on which 
each year we used to retire with our 
mother to a countryhouse, situated 
some miles from the city, in one of 
the loveliest districts of Germany. My 
father’s occupations detained him in 
town, and seldom permitted him to 
visit us on week days; yet he came 
regularly every Sunday evening to 
remain with us until Monday, and 
usually brought along with him as 
many guests as our fine commodious 
house could conveniently contain. A 


merry time they made of it there, just 
like the life my parents lead in town 
during the winter, with card playing 
and endless feasting ; for my father 
loved the pleasures of society and of 


the table. Our excellent mother, 
however, preferred the calm retire- 
ment of a country life, to which she 
had been from youth accustomed, to 
living in the city, although she never 
expressed such a preference before my 
father ; she loved him too well not to 
accommodate herself to him in every 
respect, and that, too, in such a way 
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that he never was aware that her ideas 
and wishes were at variance with his 
own. Whilst my father remained in 
the country, we children were obliged 
to be kept neat and orderly; as to 
going beyond the garden, into the 
meadows or the woods, it was not to 
be thought on; and, accordingly, it 
was with no small pleasure we beheld, 
on Monday morning, the long train 
of carriages issuing from the court- 
yard ; then we had once more our free 
and joyous life, for our mother used 
to say that children ought not to be 
watched too strictly, ‘otherwise they 
would never learn to help themselves 
in case of necessity. 

Pleasant as was our life in the 
country, yet we preferred above all 
days, that on which we visited our 
summerhouse, and we used to rank the 
festival of Whitsuntide next to Hal- 
loween, in the number of our most 
delightful feasts ; indeed, we used 
geuerally begin on New-Year’s Day 
to ee the calendar, and count how 
many days must elapse before the arri- 
val of that happy period. The confu- 
sion in the house on such days, in 
consequence of the packing and un- 
packiug of articles to be brought with 
us into the country, was our delight ; 
we used to show ourselves as busy as 
if we were the persons principally in- 
terested, and were every instant run- 
ning in the way of the servants, pre- 
paring our own little packages, and 
seeing that none of our possessions 
were obstructed or forgotten, 

All these pleasures we had on this 
day once more enjoyed, our numerous 
playthings were unpacked and ranged 
in order, we had already traversed 
our extensive garden, with its shady 
bowers and terraces, and had an- 
nounced our happy arrival to each 
favorite tree and play-place, and were 
now standing idle. Our mother, how- 
ever, had still many arrangements to 
make for the celebration of the mor- 
row, when our father was to follow us, 
with an unusual number of visitors. 

«Go out into the air, children ; it is 
a fine evening,” said she, reading in 
our countenance the exhaustion conse- 
quent on our unusual exertions ; we 
did not require her to repeat her ad- 
vice ; I und Matilda took little Alexis 
between us, and strolled down the hill 
on which our house lay, across the 
meadows towards the little wood, on 
whose édge we were ever glad to 
pluck the lovely sprivg-flowers that 
grew there so abundantly. We were 
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not afraid of venturing so far, for | 
was now a sensible girl of eleven years 
old, and Matilda was only a year 
younger ; besides, our mother was 
pleased that we should play over the 
wood. By means of a large telescope 
in the green-house, she could, from 
time to time, look after us, and see 
what were our pursuits, and thus, as it 
were, held us under her eyes. 

As we approached the wood, I 
had gone a short distance to pluck a 
Forget-Me-Not which I wished to 
bring my mother, when I suddenly 
heard Matilda say to Alexis, “ what's 
the matter, now? you need not be 
frightened ;” and, upon turning round, 
I beheld a tall white figure rising from 
the mound which our mother had 
caused to be constructed for us on the 
edge of the wood, and slowly advane- 
ing towards us. It was a female, ra- 
ther elderly, us I then considered, at 
least as old as our mother, whose 
thirty-second birth-day we were very 
soon to celebrate. This female was 
dressed neither as a lady nor a pea- 
sunt; yet in such a peculiar way that 
I could make nothing of her. She 
wore a long, close-fitting white robe, 
very like a lady’s, but she had no far- 
thingale (a sort of short hooped petti- 
coat without which no lady could beseen 
about forty years ago); besides, she had 
no hood on, and was neither frizzled 
nor powdered ; her fair hair was parted 
and combed smooth on both sides, and 
tied behind in a thick sort of knot. 

At the present time she might have 
shewn herself anywhere in such attire, 
without attracting observation, yet, 
then she appeared to us exceedingly 
singular, er countenance was as 
white as her dress, and her dark blue 
eyes beamed with a melancholy smile, 
as she looked sorrowfully yet kindly 
towards us, All that our old attendant 
had ever told us of elves and fairies at 
this moment flashed on my mind, and 
from a whisper of Matilda’s, I fancy 
she was not much better. Still I 
struggled for the credit of shewing 
myself a sensible girl—* Nonsense !” 
said I, “ you know that there have not 
been any fairies this long time, and, 
even if there “were, ‘it is the wisest 
plan to be kind to them, and not to 
seem afraid ; think of the three kings’ 
daughters, the eldest of whom would 
not allow the poor old woman, who 
was really a fairy, to drink out of their 
water-pitchers, and out of whose 
mouths, ever after, there jumped a frog 
or a toad, every word they uttered.” 
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Thereupon, though with some slight 

pitation, I advanced resolutely 
towards this singular apparition, who 
did not look by any means so frightful, 
when near it, as at a distance ; on the 
contrary, she seemed very handsome. 
I offered her my hand, and begged of 
her to sit down again on our grassy 
mound, seated myself beside her, and 
beckoned to my sister to do the same. 

The stranger at first gazed at us 
with a curious and reserved air, with- 
out speaking, then turned aside to- 
wards the stream which flowed past at 
some distance, and followed its course 
with her eyes until it lost itself in the 
distant mountains; she then looked to- 
wards heaven and smiled at the small 
rose-coloured and violet summer 
clouds bordered with gold, as they 
seemed slowly to pursue the stream ; 
her lips moved as though she were 
speaking to them, but we could not 
eatch a syllable ; at first we children 
were somewhat disconcerted by this 
singular conduct of this strange female, 
yet, as she continued friendly, although 
silent, we soon grew accustomed to 
her, and began to play as usual, and 
to weave gurlands of the white and 

ellow flowers that grow in clusters 
in the woods. Before we had furnish- 
ed ourselves, the female began to 
assist us, and wove them fur more ex- 
pertly than we could ; she knew also 
where to gather, close by, much nicer 
flowers than ours; at times, too, she 
spoke to us, and the tone of her voice 
sounded as sweet and lovely almost as 
our mother’s own, when she would 
sing of an evening beneath the linden 
trees near our house. 

By degrees she became more inti- 
mate and talkative ; at last she told us 
little anecdotes and tales, such as we 
had never heard before of flowers, and 
the brook, and the wild waterfall in the 
hills, and of the clouds which over- 
spread the heavens ; it seemed as if all 
nature were human beings, and yet 
she spoke of nothing but flowers, and 
clouds, and brooks, and waterfalls. 

As everything she told us sounded 
so euneonlandn, and yet so pretty, we 
listened to her so earnestly that we 
never thought of the lateness of the 
hour, until the full moon rose like a 
fiery shield, right above the stream— 
¢ We must go—we must go!” cried I, 


hastily. “ Our mother will be uneasy 


about us.” But now Alexis began to 
cry, complaining that he was tired and 
cold, and wanting me to carry him 
home. This, however, I neither could 
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nor dared to do, for our mother had for- 
bidden it. 1 was in great embarrass- 
ment, not knowing what to do, when 
the strange female snatched up the 
little fellow from the ground. “ Come, 
my dear boy,” said she, “ you are still 
young, and must be borne in tender 
arms ; the time will come soon enough 
when thorns and briers will hurt your 
tender feet, and when you will have to 
find your own way over the rocks and 
raging torrents, poor little being ! 
even you shall not escape the common 
destiny ; enjoy the sunshine, laugh 
and play, my little lamb, that does not 
et know whither his path leads him.” 
Matilda and I were much alarmed 
at her words, and clung to her arms on 
both sides, whilst she moved rapidly 
across the meadow with Alexis. “ The 
fox is bathing, they say,” said she, 
emerge to the mist which, after the 
eat of the day, was rising from the 
grass : 
believe 
yonder 
veil to 


“the people say so; but don’t 
it, children; 1 know who is 
spreading out his delicate 
bleach it in the moonlight ; 
I know it well, but 1. dare not men- 
tion it.” Having said this, she went 
on quicker than before, we ran along 
with her, for we were very much 
frightened at heart ; we soon reached 
the garden-door, before the hill on 
which our house lay, and she now set 
Alexis down on his feet. “ Farther, I 
dare not,” said she; “ not into that 
great lighted house. In the dark 
wood, where night dwells, and the owl 
calls, there is my place, with the wild 
birds of the forest ; on you, however, 
the rosy morning still smiles; may 
God protect you.” She turned away, 
and was soon lost from our view amid 
the darkness. 

Our mother came down the hill to 
meet us, and along with her, old 
Bridget, who had attended her when 
a child, and who now lived, both sum- 
mer and winter, at our countryhouse, 
“ You have staid out too long, my dear 
children,” said she; “do not do so 
again; we should have been uneas 
about you but that I saw you throug’ 
the telescope, sitting quietly on the 
grassy mound: who was the woman 
that sat along with you, and carried 
little Alick in her arms?” 

“ We do not know her name,” repli- 
ed I, quickly ; “but she is very good 
and kind ; ie played with us, and told 
us pretty stories, and wove such splen- 
did garlands for us; only see how 
beautiful !” 

“It must have been,” interposed 
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Bridget, “ the sister of the new forester 
who lives in the wood below, and who 
is here only since Easter ; she sits 
every evening until sunset upon the 
young ladies’ mound. I know nothing 
more of her, for the forester’s people 
don’t come much out of the wood, and 
ours have no time to trouble them- 
selves about others ; she must be from 
far, any way, for she wears a very 
strange and curious-looking kind of 
dress, the like of which has never 
been seen in this country ; still, the 
new foresters must be fine people ; 
even this sister sits the whole day at 
her bobbin-cushion, as 1 hear; and 
such lace as she makes is not to be 
matched for goodness, far or near ; 
and so it is but fair to indulge such a 
fine industrious person, when she goes 
of an evening a little into the fresh air, 
after sitting the whole day cramped 
and tired. 

The following day our father ar- 
rived, bringing along with him a nu- 
merous company of telies and gentle- 
men ; in those times this solemn fes- 
tival was still celebrated with three 
holydays, during which all the stran- 
gers remained with our father; we 
were obliged to keep up stairs with 
the children who came with them, and 
durst not visit our favorite wood ; yet, 
in the evening I used to peep once or 
twice through the telescope. Our un- 
known friend sat again in the usual 
place, and it seemed to me, as if she 
were looking round for us, and was 
uneasy at our not coming. 

At length, the guests had once more 
departed, and as soon as evening ap- 
proached, we sprang down to our 
grassy mound, enjoying in prospect 
the beautiful garlands, and the new 
stories which we hoped to hear; but 
we found the place deserted, and we 
waited a long while in vain, not only 
this evening, but many subsequent 
ones—the strange female appeared 
not. There now occurred some rain 
days, on which mamma would not al- 
low us on the wet grass; then came 
Sunday, when we were obliged to stay 
within. At last we made a new play- 
ground close by the garden wall, 
abounding in trees, where the loveliest 
violets and spring-flowers grew in 
countless profusion ; and, in conse- 
quence, eur grassy mound and the 
strange female were almost entirely 
forgotten. 

One afternoon, however, whilst the 
sun was still high in the heavens, and 
I was looking through the telescope as 





I used often do, I was quite surprised 
to perceive our unknown friend once 
more in her old place at this unusually 
early hour. I imparted the joyous 
intelligence to Matilda, and we ‘has- 
tened down the hill across the mea- 
dow towards the wood, taking little 
Alick once more with. us, for Re pro- 
mised to be good, and not to annoy us 
again. 

We made all the speed we could, for 
fear the. female should go home, al- 
though it was so early ; however, she 
did not think of stirring; she was so 
pale and exhausted that she was un- 
able to rise from the mound to come 
and meet us, but she bowed affection- 
ately to us as we approached. 

“I cannot gather flowers for you 
tonight, my dears,” said she; “1 am 
sore tired, aud have a long way before 
me —far, far, indeed !" though she 
smiled kindly as she spoke, yet there 
was something so melancholy in her 
tone, that Matilda and I burst into 
tears, and threw our arms round her 
neck, begging of her not to go; we 
promised also, to come every evening 
to the mound to wreath garlands, and 
have her tell us stories, and that we 
should so love her. 

“Love me!” repeated she, and 
shook her head smiling, gazing on va- 
cancy; “yes, that is it,” continued 
she; “and so I will go into my own 
fair and lofty golden house, that is 
much more lightsome, and finer than 
—e then shall poor Margaret no 

onger dwell in darkness, and she shall 
be loved again.” As she said this, she 
turned her clear bright eyes towards 
heaven, and became at once so silent, 
as if she forgot that we were present ; 
we were much distressed, yet we sym- 
athized exceedingly with her; at 
ast, I said, in a low tone—* we will 
— flowers for you, for we now 
now where they grow, and can you 
wreath us garlands today, and also tell 
us some story ?” 

“ Pluck flowers! pluck flowers! be- 
fore they wither; now is the time ; 
go, go, pluck them for a garland,” 
said she, somewhat more violently 
than she was accustomed. 

We ran into the wood and soon re- 
turned to her with a number of beauti- 
ful flowers ; I, in particular, had found 
in a small hollow, some, which I did 
not know, with graceful little stalks 
and white, yellow and reddish blos- 
soms, and I brought her a whole bon- 
net-full of them. 

“You have gathered lovely flowers, 
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my child,” said she, kindly patting my 
cheek ; ‘they neither wither nor 
change ; they are the: flowers of eter- 
nal truth. Leave them to me for a 
garland; I want such a garland, and I 
shall tell you the pretty story of the 
woodcock, whilst I am weaving.” 

I joyfully gave her the flowers, 
which I afterwards learned, and called 
“the everlastings,” and we all three 
seated ourselves close beside her, to 
hear her telling the story of the wood- 
cock. 

“ In a deep, dark forest,” began she, 
as she wreathed the garland, “there 
once lay many single cottages ; poor 
people, such as coalminers and wood- 
cutters, dwelt in the gloom of the 
greenwood, and formed, as it were, a 
little village around poor Margaret’s 
father’s house ; from one cottage to 
another was often more than a hundred 
paces ; this was at times unpleasant ; 
but still they maintained a good under- 
standing together, like honest neigh- 
bours ; helped each other in necessity, 
and were guy and joyous amid their 

overty. Ah, me, it was a dear, and 
Seen, and a merry life, in the dark 
green wood, but now it is gone for 
ever. 

“ Outside, however, on the very skirts 
of the forest, stood a lofty mansion, 
with an hundred windows, which 
gleamed as bright as the sun itself 
when sinking in the west; and, when 
night in her starry mantle was ushered 
in, then the light of an hundred waxen 
tapers from within, shone abroad over 
the country, and stole through the 
green leaves of the forest, as far as the 
little dark cottages of the poor people 
who dwelt therein. In this lofty man- 
sion lived the father of a wondrous 
pleasing boy, with his family, in pomp 
and endless feasting, for he was great 
and ney, 

“The old people of the forest would 
at times shake their heads when this 
wondrous boy would spring past them 
so wild and daringly, crossing the 
rocky torrents and the chafing water- 
falls, or on the highest cliffs chasing 
the roebuck from one tothe other. We, 

oung people, however, delighted in 
is bold beginning, and followed him 
as far as possible, wherever he went, 
but, above all, poor Margaret; how 
often has she tarried for him till the 
first dawn of morning? but he used 
ever be elsewhere than where he was 
expected. Often, when of an evening 
he seemed to have disappeared, so 
that no cry of anguish could reach his 
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ear, no eye could see him, poor Mar- 
garet has wept for him, until the brook 
before her father’s house has been 
swollen with her tears, for she thought 
that he had fallen from the cliffs into 
some deep abyss and was lost for 
ever; but, then, when the blush of 
morning again appeared above the 
hills, to awaken the birds in the forest, 
there would the boy be sitting, high 
above Margaret’s head, on a thick 
branch of the tallest beach, or rocking 
himself in the top of the slenderest fir, 
and singing his joyous song, in emula- 
tion with the birds, to greet the 
coming sun. We children called him, 
on that account, the Woodcock ; and 
he long preserved the name, and he 
used ever smile with pleasure when he 
heard it ; surely he deserved the name, 
for he had wings like a bird, although 
we saw them not, or like an angel per- 
haps ; for angels, too, they say, have 
wings. 

“ His form was delicate as a dream, 
his eyes were clear and bright, and 
grace and elegance were in his every 
act. When he would entreat, his tone 
was low, but it pressed home all-pow- 
erfully to the heart; and yet, he was 
still more powerful when his lips were 
silent and his eyes alone were speak- 
ing ; then he first seemed properly to 
live, then was he more eloquent with- 
out speaking, than others, though they 
had ten thousand tongues. When he 
sat silent on the grass with poor Mar- 
garet, she would take courage, at times, 
aud beg of him not to range about so 
wildly, setting in danger that life 
which was her’s. likewise. But he 
would tell her of the wild waterfall in 
the deep rocky vales, with their giant 
heads full of trembling snow-white 
locks, which he so loved, and how, 
when near it, a name, which he knew 
not, was ever called, and he must then 
climb higher up the rocks, to hear the 
voice no longer, but that it never 
ceased, enticing him still further, over 
the blue sea, to the hill upon the 
forest's edge, which the sun loves, and 
which the blushing morn, when the 
cold of autumn comes, hangs her pur- 
ple mantle on, farther, farther, still 
without any rest. 

“ Years passed away, and we grew 
taller, and taller ; he no longer climbed 
the rocks or the lofty trees ; he became 
more quiet, but more affectionate to 
all. 

“ Poor Margaret often saw from far, 
his beloved form disappearing in the 
dark shadows, and followed him ; -he 
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would sit by the brook, whisper with 
the waves, talk with the evening 
breeze, and wake the echoes. At 
night he went through the woods, a 
fair star went by his side, yet Marga- 
ret durst never draw near when this 
holy light was with him; once she 
asked him, with tears, to tell her the 
name of this fair light ; her heart 
needed to know it, if it would not 
break. ‘ Alma,’ whispered he smiling; 
a cold damp veil was drawn over Mar- 
garet’s face, and when she again open- 
ed her eyes, he had disappeared. 

“On her way home to her father’s 
house, she saw him sitting at a dis- 
tance on the grass by the brink of the 
blue waters; he was listening to the 
little golden bees, and smiling as he 
played with the grasshoppers, which 
were swarming around him, bringing 
him news perhaps of his light, of his 
Alma.” 

The stranger here suddenly paused, 
becoming quite still and serious. The 
rays of the setting sun shone.upon the 
little hill on which we were sitting— 
and innumerable yellow flowers, with 
which the grass around seemed, as it 
were, studded, began to wave in the 
evening breeze, rocking themselves on 
their almost viewless stems, as though 
they were animated, and were dancing 
gaily in the rays of the evening sun. 

“See ye not! see ye not?” began 
the stranger again, “the lights are 
kindled, the feast begins, the elves are 
coming !” 

So used it be formerly. The boy— 
though we still called him Woodcock 
—had long before fallen into fairy 
realms ; for, mark it well, children! 
it is only what is fleeting, is fair. The 
warrior’s life is fair, because each day 
he sets it on a cast, and daily takes 
farewell of it—the rose is fair, be- 
cause the west wind quickly scatters 
here and there its tender leaves—the 
rainbow is the delight of angels, who 
glide down to earth upon it, because 
the slender bridge dissolves behind 
them, whilst its dazzling colors are 
dispersed in air. Echo, too, loves 
sound, because it most speedily repeats 
it, ere it dies away ; onkae the fairies, 
also, Jove the sons of men, because 
their short and fleeting life flies through 
the endless existence of undying spirits, 
like butterflies through the boundless 
blue of heaven. And the boy asso- 
ciates gladly with the ee sprites, 
and forgets that he once had lived on 
earth, as though it had never been. 

Now Alma was the daughter of 
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Spring’s first sunbeam. The elfin-king 
was her ee yet was her mother 
a mortal of a dark stem, like poor 
Margaret even; and so the fair sun- 
child loved poor feeble men, and oft 
with her sire glided down into the 
dark valleys and aided him to nurse the 
tender flowers. She found the boy, 
who was then called Woodcock, slum- 
bering in the grass, and took him for 
a flower, and nursed his tender heart. 
And so her name, which he could not 
yet pronounce, long before he saw her, 
resounded through his dreams ; it 
called him, and enticed him from rock 
to rock, from the waterfall to the deep 
dark wood, and he must ever seek 
what still remained unknown. Yet 
Alma, from fear of her progenitor, the 
cold, strict king, durst not venture to 
reveal herself unto the boy before he 
be grownup. She would lurk amongst 
her playfellows, the little waves, that 
curled on the sea, or hide in the deep 
cup of the lily, or between the wings 
of the hovering butterfly. But all her 
servants she sent after him, all her 
messengers were fain to tell him of 
her. The humming bees, the varied 
oan the tiny grasshopper, the 
birds of the forest—all whispered, and 
murmured, and sang her name to him; 
the May flowers cried to him from the 
valley, the auriculas, the daisies and 
the cowslips all greeted him with a 
beam from their eyes. He knew her 
long before he saw her, and, full of 
ceaseless longing, followed in her 
steps ; and so the boy grew up to be 
a youth amid his dark playmates, yet 
he continued good and kind towards 
all, even towards poor Margaret. 

Now had he hecome a man, and 
ranged about freely ; but the waves 
were silent—the breeze was hushed— 
the bees had nothing more to tell—and 
what the woodbirds sung he no longer 
understood. His heart became sad and 
melancholy ; he thought that it would 
burst with longing, when suddenly the 
much songht-for form stood before 
him in the dark green forest, in the 
usual dress of its inhabitants—a high, 
yellow straw hat, that shone like gold, 
shadowed her rosy countenance. He 
had never seen her, and he heard not 
his heart which whispered her name to 
him—therefore he asked her how he 
should callher? “ Alma is my name,” 
said the fair daughter of the sun ; and 
now he recognised the name and the 
sweet voice which had lured him all 
his life over hill and valley ; he wist 
now that it was Alma, of whom the 
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waves and.the breeze, the flewers and 
the birds, the bees, the butterflies and 
the grasshoppers had ever told him. 
Even if his own heart had not echoed 
the name of Alma, still he must have 
learned it from the voice of nature, 
which loved him also, because Alma, 
the daughter of the sun, was his friend, 
which, for Alma’s sake, used constantly 
support him with a watchful arm, lest 
he should hurt himself in his early 
wild sports, and which made him tread 
secure when he pursued, from cliff to 
cliff, the vast boundings of the timid 
roe. Nature gave him power over the 
beasts of the forest, over the lofty oaks, 
over the waves of the sea—and, oh! 
over the heart of poor Margaret! all 
must adore him as their king. 

Alma went and came ; but his heart 
was ever with her, When she walked 
with him over the green turf, the 
golden flowrets gleamed around her, 
and, waving their tiny heads, offered 
her a friendly greeting ; but he named 
her his star of the woods, and was 
happy. Every evening she walked by 
his side through the high arched halls 
of the dark green forest, and when 
night wrapped both their holy forms 
in her wide mantle, then Alma’s yellow 
hat gleamed like a clear golden star 
through the darkness, and where she 
went and stood, there was light all 
around. Poor Margaret saw it nightly 
from the small window of her. chamber 
in her father’s house, where sleep no 
longer visited her ; yet she wept not 
any more, for the lovely pair were 
happy ; and although her heart would 
at times stand still, as though it were 
tired beating, what use was in it ? 

When spring was over, Alma was 
to follow her progenitor, the stern 
ruler, far into his airy kingdom. Yet 
on the last and fairest day of spring, 
she escaped from him, and her beloved 
concealed her in a cleft of the deep 
dark forest. 

Alma laid aside all her powers of 
enchantment. She became, as it were, 
a mortal, and loved like one—for love 
is the mightiest enchanter, wlio over- 
comes all others, and Alma’s heart 
was hisdominion. Ah, me!. but these 
were happy days—fair, golden days, 
which they lived together. Poor 
Margaret often thought her heart 
must break with joy, that the lovely 
pair were so exceeding happy. 

Summer flew by, and autumn was 
ushered in. The sunbeams warmed 
the lovely pair—they sunk beneath 
the rainy clouds like love in mourning ; 
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but the pair heeded not. The beams 
returned, indeed, again, but ever more 
seldom, later less brilliant, and for a 
shorter space. The lovers were not 
aware of it; they saw not the cloud 
which was gathering thicker and more 
threatening. Then the forest groaned, 
the mighty oaks creaked, the tops of 
the tall. firs bowed to their roots—the 
ancient beech shuddered, quivering in 
every branch—the earth trembled. The 
mighty monarch came upon his dark 
car of clouds, drawn by eight snow- 
white horses. The rocks shook be- 
neath their feet—white flakes were 
loosened by their tread and covered 
the whole land far and wide. The 
lovers should part from one another. 

“ Separate !” exclaimed the angry 
monarch. 

He hated the stripling, who took his 
dearest from him, yet he loved his own 
kindred, and would gladly have for- 
given the sun’s fair child. 

“Leave him!” said he, command- 
ingly, “ and follow me into my remote 
and airy kingdom. Obey me, or be 
for ever excluded from my realms. 
Wander, poor and needy, like other 
mortals on the dark earth—lose all 
vestige of thy immortal race—thy ever- 
joyous youth—thy are and thy 
friends. None of all these shall follow 
thee into the waste in which thou shalt 
remain banished ; and even there, but 
for one short spring is it permitted thee 
to live.” 

“ And he?” demanded the poor fair 
daughter of the sun, with a melancholy 
sigh. 
“ He dies with thee!” returned the 
stern judge. 

“And if I leave him, and go 
with you?” inquired Alma, turning 
pale. 

“ Ask no farther,” resounded from 
the air above her. 

“Woe is me! woe is me!” cried 
Alma, weeping. “ Well do I know, 
that all is then over with his poor 
short human life! What can earth 
give him if he loses me?—if my 

resence no more continues as a 
Piushing morn to dissipate his night ? 
Away, then, with thee, thou latent tie, 
that binds me to the higher realms |— 
with my beloved will I perish as a 
mortal woman. Prouounce, then, my 
doom, thou ruthless king! Thou, my 
ever loved, shall feel no pain in dying 
—my kiss has awakened thee to an 
higher life—my kiss shall lull thee to 
a sleep that knows no waking.” 

Fearfully rolled the tempest-—black 
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clouds covered the sun—and the roaring 
hurricane still echoed to the lovers the 
angry words of the departing monarch. 
Spring, however, once more descended 
upon earth in its unrivalled loveliness. 
The first sunbeam which announced 
its coming saluted his daughter Alma 
and her lover—a calm and_ blessed 
melancholy pervaded their hearts. 

Then poor Margaret did not weep 
alone—tears glistened in the eyes of 
every flower. 

As spring passed away, the life of 
the loving pair faded with the violets 
and May flowers, On its last day 
was the angel of death to summon 
them. “ But, no! no! they died not,” 
cried she aloud, and springing, as if 
inspired with new life, from the grassy 
mound—* No! they never died! they 
are not with the dead! The people 
only wanted to persuade poor Margaret 
so, because, after the furious storm 
upon the last day of spring, they were 
never since seen walking through the 
wood. Alma’s pure love-offering ap- 
peeeen the pure spirits of air—her 

indred, the sunbeams, entreated for 
the lovely pair, and in the storm sent 
their cloudy messengers down to earth. 
They wrapped the lovers in their broad, 
gold-embroidered robes, and bore them 
to the kingdom of eternal light. No 
person will believe poor Marguaret ; 
but yet she often sees them yonder, 
hand in hand, fondly hovering to and 
fro in the rosy-golden veil, that trails 
far after them; and when, at even, the 
sun takes his departure from the earth, 
they follow the everlasting luminary. 
Now even, see ye not ? yonder, in the 
west, behind the wood, Alma’s gold 
and purple veil is waving aloft, See! 
yonder, yonder!” 


She sank back exhausted on the 
mound, whilst, with her dazzling white 
hand, she pointed to a small summer 
cloud rising in the sky behind the 
wood. Her eyes closed as though 
she were asleep, and we were standing 
in great embarrassment, not knowing 
what to do, when the voice of man 
behind us suddenly exclaimed, “ My 
poor sister! poor Margaret !” and a 
tall, handsome man, in a huntsman’s 
dress, advanced from the wood to the 
grassy bank. “ My sweet, dear sister,” 
continued he, endeavouring, with great 
tenderness, to relieve the. sufferer— 
“we did not wish to let you come out, 
not here at least, but who could with- 
stand your entreaties ?—e1 cannot do 
it. 
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“ Come, dear Margaret ! come home 
before the dew falls!” 

Margaret opened her eyes, and 
smiled affectionately upon him, whilst 
she attempted to sustain herself on his 
arm, but her strength forsook her, her 
knees gave way under her, and she 
again sank upon the grass. 

“ My poor, poor sister!” said the 
forester, with a heavy, heartfelt sigh, 
and continued standing for a while in 
deep thought near her. 

“ My dear young people,” said he 
at last, “will you remain a little while 
beside my sister? I earnestly entreat 
you—my house is not a hundred yards 
from this—I will go for help, and be 
back in a few moments.” 

He instantly disappeared in the 
wood, and we remained standing near 
poor Margaret. There she lay, quite 
pale, but beautiful as an angel—her 
eyes fixed on the clouds, which were 
every moment becoming more magni- 
ficent. We felt a solemn yet pleasing 
awe, as if we were at church. 

The forester now returned with two 
others, bearing a large easy chair, into 
which Margaret was carefully lifted, 
and then carried away, her eyes still 
gazing towards the clouds, and fast in 
her hands the garland of everlastings 
which she had woven. As they were 
entering the wood, she looked once at 
us, and, with a friendly smile, motioned 
with the garland as if bidding us 
adieu, and then disappeared from our 
sight. 

We proceeded homewards in silence 
—even Alexis did not say a word, 
thongh at other times willing enough 
to chatter. Our mother and Bridget 
came to meet us at the hill, Our 
unusually silent bearing surprised the 
former, and she enquired if any thing 
unpleasant had occurred to us? If 
told her that poor Margaret, with 
whom we had again been sitting, and 
who had told us a beautiful story, had 
been taken so suddenly ill that she 
was obliged to be carried home, as she 
was unable to walk. 

“I wished,” said Bridget, “ some 
time ago to represent to my lady that 
the young ladies should not be allowed 
to have so much intercourse with this 
Margaret. I have been inquiring after 
the forester folk, and though they are 
very respectable people, perhaps too 
much so for their situation, yet this 
Margaret is not only sickly, but she is 
also not right in her head. She often 
talks in a very queer way, and she 
dresses so strangely, that any one 
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may easily perceive that she is de- 
mented, 

« Bridget !” cried I, indignantly, 
“how can you malign the innocent 
creature so? Whoever says such 
things, either don’t know Margaret 
or are themselves not right in their 
head. I am sure that none of them, 
nor even you, Bridget, could tell us 
such a 7 as Margaret told us to- 
night. Sick she is, I am sorry to say, 
but not crazy. When we go home I 
will tell mamma every thing that I 
heard from Margaret to-day, and she 
shall judge for herself. I know, dear 
mamma, that the story of the woodcock 
will please you, and I am sure you 
will perceive that she is in her right 
senses, and will not forbid us to hold 
communication with her.” 

My proposal was accepted, and as 
soon as we were ranged as usual around 
our mother, I proceeded to fulfil my 
promise. My memory, which was 
considered extraordinary during my 
childhood, on this occasion rendered 
me good service. I did not forget 
even the slightest circumstance, and 
I repeated the story in Margaret’s 
style almost word for word as I heard 
it from her lips. My mother listened 


attentively,and once or twice | imagined 


I saw tears glistening in her eyes.— 
Bridget, who sat as usual ina corner 
with her distaff, at first attended to my 
words, but at last began to nod.— 
Matilda, also, and Alexis were sleepy, 
and were obliged to be put to bed, so 
that towards the conclusion of my tale 
I was left alone with my mother and 
the sleeping Bridget. 

I continued my narration, whilst 
my mother wept in silence, no longer 
able to conceal her tears. I was ex- 
ceedingly concerned, and would have 
ceased, because my narrative so affected 
her, but she would not suffer it. I 
was obliged to continue, until I came 
to the place where the spirits of air 
waft the lovely pair in their broad 
mantle of clouds up into the heavens— 

“No more, no more!” exclaimed my 
mother now—“it is enough, Fran- 
cesca ; forbear, my child!” 

She continued to weep copiously 
for some time longer, whilst she drew 
me towards her, and pressed me fondly 
to her heart. 

“You have told me a very pretty 
story, Fanny dear,” said she at length, 
wiping her eyes ; “but you need not 
be uneasy that it should so affect me 
as to cause me to shed tears. It has 
awakened my recollections of times 
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and occurrences long since past—of 
which you know nothing, but which I 
shall now impart to you. Every day 
you are growing bigger, and it is time 
that you should learn something of 
life’s more serious character. In the 
morning we shall both go and visit 
your friend Margaret. I believe I 
shall find in her an old acquaintance 
of my youth. Bridget, do you re- 
member the old forester, Hubert, at 
Lichtenhouse, and his two children, 
Antonio and Margaret ?” 

“Yes, my lady! the new forester 
in the wood below is called Antonio 
Hubert,” answered Bridget, half asleep. 

Yet upon my mother’s repeating 
her question, she roused herself com- 
on y, picked from the floor her 
allen distaff, seated herself at the 
table near us, and of her own accord 
hit on the idea, that the forester, 
Antonio Hubert and his sister Mar- 
garet, were no others than the children 
of the forester at Lichtenhouse. 

“ How forgetful people grow in their 
old age,” said she. “ Who would have 
thought that I should forget the old 
forester Hubert, and not recognize his 
son Antonio, whom I myself held at 
his baptism, when I was with my 
blessed master, the high huntsman, 
in the castle of Lichtenhouse? Oh! 
Miss Fanny, you should have seen your 
grandfather's castle—that was the 
place! It lay high up on a mountain, 
and you had the loveliest views from 
every window far over the country for 
miles—underneath, close to the castle 
hill, there was a vast and noble forest, 
and in it a village, in which the forester 
Hubert possessed the only tolerably 
decent house. Many a hundred time 
have I ran down the steep hill to ask 
the forest folk if they knew anything 
of young Theodore, when he would 
remain till late at night in the forest. 
What anxiety Theodore has caused me 
in my life-time! He was a precious 
wild boy, but so good and kind, and 
beautiful as an angel, and then he 
was so early taken! but I must speak 
no more of him, as it grieves my mis- 
tress.” 

“ Good, indeed! and kind and beau- 
tiful as an angel,” repeated my mother, 
lifting her eyes towardsheaven. “ Yes, 
indeed! such was my dear brother. 
Yet think not, Bridget, that I am sorry 
to be reminded of him. I often think 
of him in silence, and would not forget 
him, even if I could—at all events, I 
would hoid his memory in respect ; 
and therefore I shall, in the morning, 
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seek out Margaret, who, I am sare, 
can be no other than the daughter of 
our old forester at Lichtenhouse. I 
will take care of her as a sister, for 
she loved my brother dearly, as he 
did her likewise. I will do all in my 
power to soothe and heal her poor 
broken heart, and then I trust in God 
her scattered senses will be restored 
again. I have often desired to be 
near her, if I could but have discovered 
where she has hitherto been living. 
Now, however, she is found, and from 
my heart I am delighted at it. Good 
night, dear Francesca! early in the 
morning we shall go with Bridget to 
visit poor Margaret.” 

The sun was scarcely risen next 
morning when I awakened my mother. 
As I went down the hill clinging to 
her arm, she commenced telling me 
the history of my uncle Theodore, 
which, she said, would teach me to 
discriminate between the actual and 
the story-world, although both of them 
were more nearly related than most 
persons were willing to believe. 

“ Lichtenhouse, my father’s castle,” 
said she, “ where I was born, and where 
Bridget carried me in her arms during 
my early years, was just such as she 
described it to you yesterday evening, 
and Margaret has, in her story, meant 
nothing but our castle by her lofty, 
airy mansion! My brother Theodore 
was about a year younger than I, and 
of the same age with Margaret, the 
daughter of the forester, whose children 
were our ‘play-fellows. Her brother 
Anton, however, was six or seven years 
older than we were, and consequently 
was less with Theodore. Our father 
had very early designed Theodore for 
the chase, for he was himself pas- 
sionately attached to it, and an ex- 
perienced sportsman, who considered 
a free life in the woods and forests the 
happiest on earth. On this account 
he never quitted his lovely country 
seat, to exchange it for the city, as 
his equals usually did. We resided 
both winter and summer at Lichten- 
house. My brother spent the greater 
art of his childhood ranging freely 
through the forest—that so his frame, 
by nature delicate, might, in the open 
air, acquire health, pliability, and 
strength, and that he might learn the 
— use of his limbs, as every 

unter must. All hours were alike 
to him—morning or evening, da 
night. My father never expressed the 
least concern, though he came 
home late, or even many times staid 


or 
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out all night. He knew, that all 
the people in the country, far and 
wide, loved the boy and watched over 
him, that he might receive no hutt. 
But his most devotedly-attached and 
most constant attendants were the 
children of the wretched village in 
the forest underneath the castle 
Margaret, the foreater’s daughter, fol. 
lowed him like his shadow in all his 
excursions—through ways, too, where 
the boldest and most active boys would 
stay behind. She was his favorite 
amongst all his play-fellows. She was 
a lovely, but singular child, and carly 
distinguished from the other children 
by a certain warm sincerity, whilst her 
intellectual capacity was improved by 
her excellent and sensible father to a 
degree of refinement which persons in 
her rank but rarely reach. Theodore 
was altogether just as she described 
him, if we deduct a very few story-like 
improbabilities. I now recollect, too, 
that the children of the village had 
given him some surname—they used 
to call him woodbird or woodeock, 
because he took such pleasure in 
singing his joyous songs from the tops 
of the highest trees, after they had 
sought him long enough in vain be- 
neath, and he used to delight in being 
called so, 

As he grew older, indeed, his life 
took a more serious turn; he had 
teachers, amongst whom my father was 
first, to educate him for his intended 
profession of the chase and woodcraft, 
and he durst no longer range all day 
through the forest. Margaret re- 
mained his favourite ; but she also 
was growing up, and becoming a 
maiden of uncommon, 1 might say 
captivating beauty—her whole being 
wore an impression of melancholy 
reverie, which gave her a very inte- 
resting appearance, but her former 
joyous, natural disposition seemed to 
be completely changed. 

I was now eighteen years of age, 
and having married your father Fran- 
cesca, removed with him to this coun- 
try, then quite unknown to me, far 
away from all my friends, from whom 
I heard but seldom. Theodore in- 
deed wrote to me at times, yet there 
seemed to me to be much that was 
wonderfully dark in his letters, as if 
some strange and heavy mystery was 
weighing upon his mind. This con- 
tinued for two years, and I fell into 
great anxiety about my beloved bro- 
ther, of whose exact circumstances | 
could learn nothing positive. An in- 
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describuble longing for my friends, a 
homesickness inexplicable even to my- 
self, took possession of me, and threat- 
ened to destroy my health, so that at 
length your good father thought it ad- 
visable to let me go home for some 
time, that I might convince myself that 
all was well there. The year was 
already far advanced, und winter was 
approaching with rapid strides, but my 
inward uneasiness would not suffer me 
to wait for the return of spring—I set 
out, despite of storms and tempests, so 
soon as I received your father’s per- 
mission. 

The day before I reached Lichten- 
house, I was assailed by a furious hurri- 
cane, such as had not been witnessed 
by the oldest people of the present 
century. The tempest uprooted the 
mightiest trees, snow and rain were 
mingled together, whilst the forked 
lightning thickly flashing, rent asunder 
the low black clouds, and seemed to 
announce the destruction of all living. 
Excessive anxiety overpowered me—it 
was not the natural terror occasioned 
by such an uproar of the elements that 
affected me, it ‘was a deep presenti- 
ment of an approaching misfortune, 
the precursor whereof I beheld in this 
storm. Witha painfully beating heart 
I descended from the carriage at 
Lichtenhouse ; yet how different I 
found all there from what my fretted 
imagination had previously represented 
them. 

My father came to meet me more 
joyfully than I had ever before seen him. 
Theodore’s eyes beamed with inward 
happiness, and my sisters and other 
friends pressed around me with loud 
and joyful exclamations. In the midst 
of this dear circle I observed one 
stranger, of more than earthly beauty ; 
such a lovely, delicate form, or a coun- 
tenance with such an expression of 
heavenly purity and goodness, my eyes 
had never before witnessed. Theo- 
dore led her forward to embrace me— 
he bid me greet her as a sister, and 
ealled her his own Amelia, now for 
some hours his aftianced bride! I 
almost sank under the joy that poured 
upon me from all sides. 

{ had never before seen my brother's 
bride. She belonged to a family with 
which we had no intercourse, although 
their castle lay but a few hours’ journey 
distant from our’s, on the opposite side 
of the forest, in a valley of exquisite 
beauty. Amelia’s mother had received 
it as a present, upon the marriage of 
the crown prince, with whom she had 
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previously lived in an improper inter- 
course, but which was now abandoned. 
Amelia was the prince’s daughter—her 
mother had afterwards married soine 
one else ; and there was so much in- 
famy told of her and her way of living, 
that all proper persons avoided her 
society, and shunned comiug at all in 
contact with her. 

Amelia, however, was of a nobler 
nature. Asa child she had respected 
and loved her mother, whose irregula- 
rities gave her much distress; and 
when she grew up, and her mother 
continued to plunge deeper in extra- 
vagancies of all kinds, she withdrew 
herself into the strietest solitude in a 
secluded wing of the castle, which was 
assigned for her occupation, and never 
appeared to the boisterous company, 
by whom, too, her presence was gladly 
dispensed with. Solitary walks in the 
neighbouring woods were her daily and 
only recreation. There it was that 
she and Theodore found each other— 
and now scarcely a day passed in 
which both did not meet in some silent 
lonely valley. No person knew the 
secret of their intercourse, except poor 
Margaret, and she preserved it faith- 
fully and in silence. Yet what she 
may have felt in consequence of it, is 
known to God only, who beheld her 
tears. 

My poor brother was not to be 
blamed for these tears. He bad no 
idea of what was passing in her mind, 
and always continued attached to her 
with a brother’s love ; but his love for 
Amelia was different—her he loved as 
his life—as the apple of his eye—as 
his future happiness—as poor Margaret 
loved him! 

The coarse, dissipated life which 
Amelia's mother led in the castle, had 
reached such a pitch, that her pure- 
minded daughter could no longer en- 
dure it—not only because she was 
daily persecuted by those who de- 
spised her for her loftier notions, but 
because she saw herself exposed to 
dangers, of which your innocence, 
Francesca, can form no idea. Theodore 
once found her in tears, on the brink 
of despair—she declared to him that 
she was resolved to fly as far as her 
feet could bear her, and that she would 
rather meet death itself than return to 
that abode of vice, where there was no 
longer any security for her. Thereupon 
Theodore placed her on his horse, and 
by wide circuits, succeeded in leading 
her unseen into his father’s house. The 
castle was large and spacious, and 
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although our family was numerous, yet 
there was a suite of rooms entirely un- 
inhabited. In one of these Theodore 
might easily have kept his love con- 
cealed for weeks, or even months— 
none of the domestics whose assistance 
he might require, would have betrayed 
him to my father! such was their in- 
conceivable love and attachment to 
himself. This bold measure was his 
first idea; he wished to gain time, in 
order by degrees to make his father 
acquainted with his relations with 
Amelia, and to dispose him favourably 
to his love. But Amelia most indig- 
nantly rejected such a proposal—ever 

sort of secrecy was hateful to her soul, 
and she had already suffered enough 
from being heretofore forced by her 
unhappy circumstances to see m 

brother at all in secret. She insisted, 
therefore, that Theodore should lead 
her that same. hour to my father’s pre- 
sence, to intreat his protection for her. 
My father at first was furious—he 
called the step on which she had ven- 
tured rash and reprehensible ; yet her 
enchanting loveliness and winning 


grace, her warm and humble supplica- 
tions that he would not plunge her 
again into destruction, disarmed him. 
He promised her his protection, and 


consigned her to the care of my aunt, 
who since my mother’s early death, 
had filled her place towards me and my 
sisters. He now endeavoured as soon 
as possible to gain more accurate in- 
telligence of Amelia’s mother, and of 
her mode of living. What he learned 
on that head, convinced him that 
Amelia was but too well justified in 
the extraordinary course she had 
adopted ; and he hastened to the 
Crown Pririce, by whom he was well 
known, to inform him of his daughter’s 
present abode, and to request his per- 
mission for detaining her. 

Amelia’s princely father, being drawn 
away by other connexions and other 
inclinations, had almost entirely for- 
gotten his former love, and his daugh- 
ter's existence. He was now first, after 
a long while, reminded of the latter, 
and that in a way which awakened bis 
most lively sympathy. He immedi- 
ately ordered a great hunting party in 
the forest, which was under my father’s 
surveillance, and made use of it as a 
pretext for visiting my father at Lich- 
tenhouse, and for becoming acquainted 
with his daughter, whom he had scarcely 
ever seen. In the midst of the storm 
which overtook me on the road, and 
which was, indeed, of more fatal im- 
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port than even I myselfcould then antici- 

ate, the Prince arrived at Lichten- 

ouse. What shall I tell you farther, 
Francesca! Theodore’s pure and deep- 
felt love, and the touching resignation 
wherewith Amelia left her destiny to 
her father's heart, overcame prejudices 
of many kinds, which at first rendered 
both parents unfavourable to the mar- 
riage of the youthful pair. Amelia 
and Theodore were solemnly affianced 
to each other. Amelia herself was 
protected from all pursuit on the part 
of her incensed mother, and attended 
by the blessings of his children, the 
Crown Prince left my father’s mansion 
a few hours before my arrival. 

Happy happy times now followed. 
Oh God, how unutterably happy we 
were all then !—how joyous were our 
hearts !—how calm, how free from all 
apprehensions of the fatal, withering, 
calamity that impended over us! 

My brother's nuptials were appointed 
for St. John’s day, when he completed 
his one-and-twentieth year. My hus- 
band gave me leave to remain until 
then with this circle of beloved friends, 
The long-expected day arrived. In 
pursuance of an old family custom, the 
marriage was to be performed at mid- 
night. On a large open space in the 
forest there were tents erected for us, 
and ‘the inhabitants of the countr 
round, that we might there enjoy with 
our friends the pleasures of this gay 
occasion. The air was sultry, and the 
sun intensely hot; the bridal pair 
walked out alone into the shadow of 
the cool wood; the rest remained in 
the pavilions. Oh my Francesca! a 
storm that had long been threatening 
at a distance, suddenly burst over our 
heads, the rain poured down in torrents, 
the lightning gleamed, flash on flash, 
succeeded by incessant peals of thunder. 
Of a sudden the universe appeared to 
be in flames—we all trembled. in silent 
awe And now all was once more 
still—quite still. 

“The wood is on fire,” exclaimed 
one of the huntsmen. The people 
rushed out of the tents: a few paces 
off, the lightning had shivered the 
oldest and tallest oak of the forest! 
and oh, more still, far, far more !—the 
young bridal pair lay leaning — 
its trunk, in the highest bloom of hap- 

iness—God had called them to a 
tter world!” 

My mother having ceased speaking, 
dried the tears which slowly trickled 
down her cheeks, and proceeded before 
me in silence. I saw well her efforts 
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to subdue recollections too vividly. ex- 
cited, and would not dare to interrupt 
her, even if L could; but I myself was 
unable to speak a word—deep melan- 
choly and secret awe oppressed me. 
At length we reached the forester's 
dwelling—a neat little cottage, with 
green jalousies, surrounded with wood- 
bine, roses, and jessamine. 

The forrester, who was sitting at the 
door, stood up on our approach, and 
saluted us respectfully. My mother 
looked closely at him for a moment, 
and then went up to him, and kindly 
offered him her hand. 

“ Antonio Hubert !” said she, “don't 
you recollect Clara von Lichtenhaws ?” 

“It is she, indeed!” cried Antonio, 
surprised ; “yes, it is yourself, lady. 
You are still the same, good and kind 
as you ever were. When I heard 
your name mentioned, I supposed that 
it was our own formerly loved and 
respected Miss Clara. ‘Twenty times 
I was in the act of going to see you— 
but it could not be—it might have’ 
been very well—but it could not pos- 
sibly be ; and now you come of your- 
self, and just to-day too,” added he 
with an half-suppressed sigh. 

“ My mother seated herself on the 
bank before the door, and compelled 
the forester to sit down beside her. 
She asked him to tell her something 
of Margaret, and of her intermediate 
life, before she should visit her herself. 

“My children,” said she, “have 
already formed her acquaintance, and 
love her with an affection inherited 
perhaps from me. I heard that she 
was not very well yesterday. How is 
she to-day ?” 

“Well! surely very well!” replied 
the forester, with solemn earnestness ; 
and after a short pause added, “her 
history since that awful day is told in 
a few words. You may, perhaps, re- 
collect, lady, that even some time be- 
fore it, Margaret used to glide about 
pale and silent as a shadow, and at 
last uever left her chamber, without 
still complaining of her peculiar weak- 
ness, ‘The people said she was grow- 
ing deep-sensed. What they meant 
by it 1 do not well know—before time 
there was always a deeper sense in 
whatever Margaret said or did—but 
I knew well that she was good and 
virtuous, and continued so, even though 
she seemed more reserved than for- 
merly, and at times said things which 
all did not understand. I, however, 
always knew her meaning. 

s That ever to be lamented occur- 
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rence crushed her entirely. It was, 
indeed, no wonder—it almost cost my 
aged father his life, and he did not 
recover the shock for a long time, 
for he had been standing quite close 
to the unlucky tree. You yourself, 
lady, were dangerously ill; and ulto- 
gether things were so mournful through 
the whole castle, that in comparison 
we considered ourselves fortunate ; and 
so we found it natural enough that 
none of you could think of caring for 
poor Margaret, who meanwhile la 
motionless upon her bed between life 
and death. After two months, she 
recovered, indeed, so far, as to move 
about again ; she saw after little mat- 
ters in the house, and resumed her 
lace-making once more ; but no en- 
treaties, no questions, no representa- 
tions, could gain a single word from 
her. Deep sighs, and plaintive looks, 
full of inward sorrow, were her only 
speech ; and the deadly puleness that 
oversptead her face when she heard 
the shocking tidings, never left it since. 
Never since that day have I seen her 
cheeks blushing with a trace of her 
once lovely complexion, 

“In order to tear my sister from a 
place where each stone and tree served 
but to awaken the most painful recul- 
lections, 1 offered myself for a hunts- 
man’s place in a remote district—I ob- 
tained it, and Margaret willingly 
removed with me, as she always 
cheerfully did whatever I desired her. 
I got married in my new residence ; 
my excellent wife paid every kindness 
to poor Margaret, and relieved her of 
every domestic task, in order to spare 
her health, which was growing every 
day more delicate. God sent us a pair 
of healthy children, that rendered our 
little circle more lively. The entire 
alteration of her mode of life, and the 
sight of things completely strange to 
her, had such a favorable effect on 
Margaret, that at last she began to 
speak, and even to evince some in- 
terest on what was passing. People 
who did not know her well, said 
she had not recovered her senses pro- 
perly; but I understood well the 
meaning of her words, which were 
not by any means so confused as they 
seemed to those who did not know 
as 1 did, her heart and her sad story. 
She often spoke, sometimes with the 
birds of the forest, but oftener still with 
inanimate objects, with the flowers and 
the clouds. This, however, she had 
done from childhood, All nature 
seemed alive to her, as well as to him 
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also, who grew up in familiar inter- 
course with her, and won her heart’s 
affections from her. The people how- 
ever, never considered that ; as for the 
rest she continued ever calm and gentle. 
it was only when there was a storm in 
the air, that we saw her moved by 
painful and restless anxiety. Who 
could censure her for that? In order 
to remove her from unpleasant remarks 
and inquisitive looks, i accepted some 

ears after the situation offered me 
Lave, where I hoped to live in greater 
solitude. 1 thought too that a warmer 
climate and a prettier country than 
where we had been living, would be 
of use to Margaret, whose health visibly 
suffered in that cold bleak territory. 
I never dreamed, lady, that by such 
a resolution we should also come into 
your neighbourhood.” 

“My good Antonio!” said my mo- 
ther, “hasten to prepare your sister 
for my presence. I long to see her 
again, and yet would not wish to give 
her a shock. I will weep with her, and 
console her. I will love her, and cherish 
her as a dear sister.” 

« You are very kind, lady!” said the 
forester, visibly affected. “ You may 
see her now. There is no occasion for 
preparation,” added he somewhat hesi- 
tatingly ; “but to comfort poor Mar- 

ret is no longer in your power, my 

ear lady! God has already comforted 
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her; at midnight she departed softly 
without any pain.” 

He opened the house door—m 
mother followed gently into the cham- 
ber. There lay Margaret on her snow- 
white bed, dressed as I had always seen 
her, with her hands folded and her 
eyes closed—a smile upon her coun- 
tenance, and looking more beautifal 
than ever. The wreath of “everlast. 
ing flowers” which she wove the day 
before, adorned her hair. 

I wept aloud, and would have thrown 
myself upon her, but Antonio held me 
back. 

“Disturb not,” said he, “by loud 
lamentations, the calm quiet of the 
dead.” 

My mother drew me towards her— 
we knelt down together by the bed- 
side. Antonio also sunk upon his 
knees opposite to us. In this holy 
position we prayed low, and long, and 
fervently. 

My mother caused a simple cross 
of white marble, with Margaret’s name 
engraved, to be erected to her memory 
above the grassy mound, which was 
her favorite seat. It is still standing. 
Of an evening I often sit there and 
watch the clouds passing over the 
wood, and think of poor Margaret. I 
think, too, of my ine and excellent 
mother, and of all the beloved friends 
who have gone before me to eternity. 


THE STUDENT OF LEIPSIC, 


Die Burschen sind frey. 


In the ancient and far-famed city of 
Leipsic, there lived a certain Jew, 
Isaac Eldersohn by name. By a long 
and unremitting life of industry in the 
various and conjoined occupations of 
banker, bookseller, merchant and usurer, 
he succeeded in accumulating an enor- 
mous fortune, which continued to in- 
crease, not only by the great gains of his 
business, but also by the strictest par- 
simony and avarice on his part. He 
inhabited a large mansion in a deserted 
and neglected suburb of the city ; it 
had formerly been the residence of one 
of the nobles of the land, and had come 
into his possession as payment of a 
debt. A high court-yard wall sepa- 
rated the house from the street ; and 
within that dark enclosure no friendly 
step ever trod, Not even one brother of 
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the faithful tribe entered to greet the 
owner of this melancholy mansion, or 
gladden the hour of his solitude by 
social intercourse. Every morning at 
a certain hour the low wicket of” the 
massive entrance-gate would open to 
permit the exit of the old man as he 
went forth to his daily occupations. 
Then might he be seen with the tall 
calpak of the Polish Jew upon bis head, 
a coarse garment of Mohair girt around 
the waist by a broad black leather belt, 
from which hung an ink bottle anda 
on his hands crossed upon his 
reast, half concealed by the folds of 
his squalid raiment, and half by the 
long and glossy beard ; while his dark 
and deep set eyes glanced rapidly from 
the ground to cast a scrutinizing look 
at the passing stranger, with a mixed 
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expression of duplicity, aversion, and 


fear. 

If the old usurer neglected no op- 

ortunity of increasing that wealth 
which he worshipped, and scrupled at 
no means provided he attained the 
accursed mammon, yet, on the other 
hand, was he profuse and lavish to 
excess on one point—the education of 
an only daughter—he spared no ex- 
pense in procuring for her the best 
masters of the University; and, al- 
though debarred, both by religion and 
rank, from partaking in the pleasures 
and amusements of the better classes of 
the city, he provided her with the most 
costly jewels and dresses which could 
be bought. As for her, she was no 
less amiable than beautiful ; and the 
same fame which gave to the father 
the reputation of being the most cruel 
and inexorable miser, proclaimed the 
daughter as the benefactress of the 

oor, and the comforter of the wretched 

inhabitants of the miserable suburb 

where she resided, and thus rescued 

from total execration the name of her 
rent. 

She but. rarely if ever appeared in 
the city ; but when she did so, the 
crowds of young nobles and students 
who followed her steps, or anxiously 
got before her to catch a passing glance 
at her dark eyes, proclaimed her as the 
most beautiful of the daughters of 
Israel; while the immense wealth, 
which it was naturally supposed she 
would inherit, made her no mean ob- 
ject of attraction in a land where the 
very highest ranks of the nobility are 
not over-burthened with riches. 

Her only friend and acquaintance 
was an old Jewess, a distant relation 
of her father; in her eompany 
she always made her excursions into 
the city; with her too, occasionally, 
she was permitted, by way of relaxa- 
tion and amusement, to walk on the 
ramparts, where the bands of the Jager 
regiments peually played every even- 
ing ; and once her duenna, who was, 
indeed, doatingly fond of her young 
charge, and greatly compassionated her 
for the melancholy seclusion she was 
condemned to, ventured on bringing 
her to one of those gardens outside the 
town, where the young, the gay, and 
the fashionable resorted every evening. 
Rachel had often listened with de- 
lighted ears to the accounts of these 
pleasant retreats ; and “twas now with 
a beating heart and elastic step that she 
entered the garden of the Leopoldstadt, 
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then the most brilliant and fashionable 
in Leipsic. : 

Wherever she turned, groups of well 
dressed and happy-looking people met 
her eye; some were waltzing under 
the shade of the linden trees, others 
sat at supper within the cool and 
shady arbours, dimly lighted by lamps 
of various colors, tastefully suspended 
from the branches ; and many, too, sat 
in little knots and coteries around the 
beautiful fountains which are every 
where to be met with in these gardens. 
All was gaiety, pleasure, and enjoy- 
ment ; and, unaccustomed as she had 
been through life to scenes of this na- 
ture, she believed it to be a perfect 
Elysium. 

While wandering thus through the 
garden, each moment discovering to 
her delighted mind some new and 
hitherto unknown source of pleasure 
and amusement, she unexpectedly ap- 
proached a part where a large party 
were resting themselves after dancing. 
Desirous of witnessing a waltz, she 
took her place among the crowd of 
spectators who stood around in a large 
circle, and who, from her apparent 
eagerness and. anxiety, made way for 
her to the front rank, to which place 
she gladly advanced, perfectly unaware 
of the etiquette on these occasions, 
which forbids any one to occupy such 
a position who is not desirous of danc- 
ing. 

The music at Jength began ; and while 
she observed the ceremony with which 
each cavalier led out his partner, she 
was surprised when a lady approached 
where she was standing and introduced 
a partner to her for the ensuing waltz ; 
so amazed was she at the occurrence, 
she could not find words to reply, and 
fearing that to decline might be consi- 
dered a breach of those laws of bon ton 
of which she knew nothing, with a deep 
blush she accepted the proffered hand 
of her partner, and stood among the 
circle of the dancers. The courtly 
address, the elegant, but unassuming 
demeanour of her partner at once, 
however, divested her of the embar+ 
rassment she had at first felt, and made 
her feel at ease with herself in this 
novel situation. 

The dance’ was over; and scarcely 
had he led her back to her place beside 
her friend, when several students pre- 
sented themselves, cap-in-hand, to 
claim the honour of dancing with her 
the next waltz. To this request she 
gave a firmi but modest refusal, and 
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expressed her determination of return- 
ing immediately home. 

Adolph von der Decken, her late 
partner, overjoyed at the novelty of 
the adventure, for he now learned 
the name of his fair companion, ten- 
dered his services to escort her, and 
claimed the honor as a privilege of a 
partner so successfully, that this proffer, 
like the former one, was accepted, from 
the fear of a refusal giving offence. 

In the society of her new acquaint- 
ance, on whose arm she now leaned 
with the confidence of years, she felt 
not the distance which separated her 
from her father’s house. He had much 
to tell of balls, fétes, carnivals and 
assemblies, of all of which she had 
often heard before, yet never from 
one so intimately conversant with them, 
and so calculated from air, appearance, 
and address, to participate in all their 
pleasures and fascinations. 

It was already dark as they reached 
the tall, massive, and melancholy 
portals of her father’s dwelling ; and 
with a beating heart she felt the gentle 
ere of her hand, which he gave 
ver at parting, and started with sur- 
prise as he whispered, “ And when 
again you may be tempted to visit the 
Leopoldstadt, may Adolph von der 
Decken have the honor of escorting 
you ?” 

“ Adolph von der Decken,” said she 
almost aloud, as the heavy wicket closed 
behind her ; “ Adolph von der Decken, 
and is this he, of whom I have heard 
so much? Is this the wild and reckless 
youth who raised large sums of money 
from my father at enormous interest ? 
Is this he, who at his own cost enter- 
tained the Elector, at the great fetes 
on the Breitenberg? How strange 
that I should have met him. And then 
he is so different from all [ should 
have thought him—so mild—so agree- 
able—so encouraging—how much they 
have wronged him!—I’m sure he never 
was the profligate spendthrift my father 
called him.” And with this feeling 
she retired to sleep, and to dream of all 
the pleasure of that happiest night of 
her existence, amid every thought of 
which the image of the handsome young 
Baron was mingled and identified; and 
when she awoke on the following 
morning, she had come to the decided 
resolve that Adolph von der Decken 
was the most wronged and maligned 
man that ever lived. 

‘What they call extravagance,” said 
she, “is, Lam certain, but liberality ; 
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and then his high rank and future great 
penton may justly entitle him to in- 
dulge in excesses, unpardonable in men 


of smaller fortunes and inferior rank.” 
And she was, indeed, not far wrong 


in her estimjate of her new acquaint- 
“ance, for alfbough one of the wildest, 
most refraggory students of the Univer- 
sity, his character for a high sense of 
honor and principle, according to the 
students’ interpretation of these qualities 
was unblemished and irreproachable to 
a degree ; and his extravagant expen- 
diture of money resulted more from 
the fact that he lent to all who asked 
him, than from any personal outlay 
reserved for himself alone. Besides 
that his father was reputed the richest 
Baron of the Empire, and himself en- 
couraged his only son in all his most 
lavish plans for spending money. 

To her father he had become known 
merely as raising large sums of mone 
at the most usurious interest; and he 
never mentioned the young student 
without quoting him as one of those 
unpriucipled spendthrift fellows, who 
would spend thousands upon thousands 
in the most useless and unprofitable 
amusements; and when the old usurer 
would read in the Morning Journals of 
the city, of any bold and reckless piece of 
profligacy, any breach of Jaw, and des- 
perate opposition to the authorities of 
the state, or any wild mad feat, he was 
accustomed to say. that Adolph von 
der Decken was not far away then, 
and firmly believed him the planner 
and prime mover of every desperate 
freak and wild folly played off by the 
mischief-loving students of this ill-re- 
strained University. 

As for Adolph himself his feeling for 
the old usurer was nothing more advan- 
tageous: he believed him to be, what 
he really was, merciless, cruel, and un- 
feeling ; and nothing could have given 
him more pleasure than any oppor- 
tunity of playing off a successful trick 
upon the old miser. As for the 
daughter, although he had heard much 
of her beauty, he never had the good 
fortune to meet her until that evening 
at the Leopoldstadt ; and at his most 
urgent request, he prevailed on a lady 
of rank of the party to introduce him 
as u partner, and who acceded to his 
wishes, rather from the suspicion that 
he was prepared with some secret and 
well-contrived joke on the occasion, 
than from any inclination on her own 
part to pay so distinguished a mark of 
attention to the follower of a despised 
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tribe; while Adolph had nothing fur- 
ther in view than the wish to dance 
with one who justly deserved her title 
of the Belle of Leipsic. 

When, therefore, he left them at 
their homes, he at once returned to his 
friends in the garden; and although 
expecting and anticipating some quiz- 
zing and badinage for his attentions, 
yet, not until he actually experienced 
it, did he think that their pointed and 
sarcastic allusions to her dress and 
manner could have given the least 

in or uneasiness. And he soon 
eft the garden, firmly convinced that 
envy only could incline persons to de- 
tract from the merit of one in whom, 
so far as either he or they had seen, 
there was so much to esteem, and even 
love. 

Several days now passed over with- 
out his seeing her, and although he 
each night repaired to the garden, yet 
she did not appear, and he felt, he 
knew not why, fretted and disappointed, 
He endeavoured to combat this feeling 
and shake off the cloud which hung 
over his spirits, but in vain; he sought 
the society of his companions, but as 
they only alluded to his altered man- 
ner, and hinted at his late adventure as 
the cause of it, he felt no longer happy 
in their society, and was driven to 
avoid them. Such was his state of 
mind as he was one evening returning 
from the garden, after a fruitless en- 
deavour to meet her, when he perceived 
her a short distance before him on the 
ramparts, walking hastily homeward 
with her former companion ; in a mo- 
ment he was beside her; and in her 
surprise at their unexpected meeting, 
she appeared delighted to see him. 
After a few salutations had passed, he 
took her arm, and they walked on to- 
gether though at a less rapid pace than 
before. He reproached her mildly for 
her breach of faith in not again visiting 
the garden ; described in glowing terms 
the misery he had experienced in night 
after night returning and not finding 
her there, and vowed never to re-enter 
it without her. 

She knew but little of the language 
of gallantry, and taking for literally 
true all he protested, told him how 
much she feared her father’s discover- 
ing that she had ever visited the Leo- 
poldstadt ; and although she feared to 
see him there, yet she would, perhaps, 
meet him occasionally in her walks on 
the ramparts which she took every 
evening. This was all Adolph sought 
for, and with a half-extorted pledge, to 
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be true to her promise the following 
evening, they parted. 

Their acquaintance, thus casually 
formed, continued to increase, and 
every evening brought them together 
for some time, which, however tran- 
sient, served to maintain and further 
the intimacy which grew up between 
them. From this time Adolph became 
changed in his whole character and de- 
meanour, and although the same gay 
and open-hearted bursche to his friends, 
ready to assist them with hand and 
purse, yet was he no longer foremost 
in every wild and student adventure, 
which formerly had been the glory and 
the pride of his existence ; in fact, he 
was, and that ere he himself knew it, 
or would even confess it, irretrievably 
and irrecoverably in love ! 

As for her, she had begun by admir- 
ing his talents and enjoying the plea- 
sure of his society, and the steps by 
which she had gone on from admiration 
to esteem, and from esteem to real 
affection, were as sure as they were 
imperceptible. 

Such was now the feeling which 
subsisted between them, when suddenly 
she ceased to take her accustomed 
walks on the ramparts. He was there 
every evening, and waited long and 
anxiously for her coming, but in vain ; 
he walked the streets of the city ; he 
haunted the suburb in which she 
lived, but all in vain; he a thousand 
times resolved to go openly to the 
house and ascertain at once what he so 
dreaded, lest sickness: might be the 
cause of her absence. Again he 
would determine to scale the court- 
yard wall, and at every hazard rid him- 
self of the doubt and uncertainty which 
embittered his existence ; but then, the 
thought that his rashness might destroy 
every future hope of seeing her, de- 
terred him, and thus distracted by op- 
posing. hopes and fears, he wore away 
two melancholy months, when one 
morning a letter arrived from his father 
informing him that he at length suc- 
ceeded in procuring for him an appoiut- 
ment he had long ardently desired— 
Attaché to the Prussian Embassy at 
Paris—and furnishing him witha supply 


of money to reach his destination, and 
present himself suitably at the French 
Court. 


The letter admonished him to lose 
no time, and it was expected he was to 
take immediate possession of his office ; 
and thus a new. source of misery arose 
to his already distressed mind ; how- 
ever, he resolved not to leave Leipsic 
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without having seen Rachel, and if pos- 
sible induced her to accompany him, and 
become his wife. Scarcely had this de- 
termination been made when a number 
of his fellow students entered his room 
to request if he did altogether intend 
to cast off his old associates, that he 
would that day take his place at the 
head of the Landsmannschaft, who 
were going to celebrate the birth-day 
of their Prince, “ The King of Prussia,” 
about five leagues from Leipsic. Much 
as he now wished to escape from such 
a scene, there were no means of dving 
so, for his rank at the University, as 
well as his great talents, had obtained 
for him an acknowledged superiority 
among his companions, and he could 
not, without giving offence to many of 
his friends and countrymen, decline 
the proffered honor, and he was accord- 
ingly obliged to array himself once 
more in the costume of these festivals, 
and for the last time be a Bursche. 

It were foreign to the object of my 
tale to trace the wild work of that day. 
Adolph himself, changed and altered 
as he was of late, no sooner felt himself 
constrained to join his former compa- 
nions, than he determined with more 
than ordinary exertion to contribute to 
the festivities around him, and thus 
again assert his character as a thorough 
bursche and student ; besides he wished, 
in the gaiety and dissipation of the 
moment, to drown all recollection of 
the many circumstances which pressed 
heavily upon him, and as it was the 
last occasion in which he would join 
the revels of student life, he contributed 
most profusely to the funds devoted to 
the festival. 

The party assembled at a small vil- 
lage called Geismar, where they dined, 
and the evening was spent in drinking, 
gambling, and passing challenges for 
duels on the following day. Adolph, 
as their president, was obliged to exert 
himself much; the wine he drank, from 
his late temperate habits, affected his 
head; he made foolish bets, and lost 
large sums, and quarrelled with his best 
friends when they remonstrated with 
him, and finally concluded a farewell 
speech to the Landsmanner by declaring 
his right to pay all the expenses of the 
entertainment ; this announcement was 
received with loud cheers, and amid 
the warmest encomiums of his compa- 
nions, mixed with regrets for his ap- 

roaching departure, he was conducted 
Pack to Leipsic, and laid almost insen- 
sible upon his bed. 

When he awoke the following morn- 
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ing, what were his feelings as he called 
to mind the proceedings of the last night; 
the fact that he had spent in a noisy 
and disgraceful debauch the liberal 
supplies of his father, upon whom his 
demands for money had of late been 
more frequent than ever! Of a large 
sum which he possessed but esterday 
there now remained but a few Lovis 
dors. Many of the students were, it 
is true, his debtors, but then they were 
no less embarrassed than himself, and 
besides he could not violate student 
regime so far as to ask for payment, 
did he want it ever so much. 

In this state of mind he bethought 
him of the old Jew from whom he had 
often before raised large sums; but 
then he had always given some valuable 

ledge, or sometimes a bond. Now, 

owever, he had nothing of any value 
to offer as a hostage, and the old miser 
had, for sometime past, declined re- 
ceiving any student’s bond, on account 
of some losses he had sustained by 
them. However, as no change which 
offered the least prospect of success 
was to be neglected, he commissioned 
a friend, for such was his abhorrence 
of the old usurer that he never went 
personally to him, to call on old Isaac, 
and endeavour, by a melancholy tale 
of distress, to melt his heart into 
something like compassion. 

With what anxiety did he await the 
return of his friend! He came at 
length, and briefly told him that the 
old man directly refused to lend any- 
thing without security, and that, on his 
mentioning the name of the Baron von 
der Decken, hoping to gain him over 
by his great reputed wealth, the old 
man interrupted him, and said, while a 
dark smile of malignity crossed his 
features—“ if the Baron will give me 
a mortgage on his paternal estates, he 
shall have enough for another drunken 
carouse ;” for the Jew had that morn- 
ing heard a full detail of the festival of 
the Landsmannschatt. 

Nothing could equal the rage of 
von der Decken, at the insolence—the 
inhumanity of this message, and he 
swore that if he lived to have it in his 
power, he would never forget the debt 
of revenge he owed the Jew ; and, in the 
very height of his ill-temper he wan- 
dered from his house, not knowing or 
caring which way he went; so com- 
pletely was he wrapt up in meditations 
on his misfortunes, that he knew not 
where he was, till he was roused by a 
voice near him. It was that of a beggar 
who sat under one of the tall poplars 
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shadowing the street, and implored bles- 
sings on the Lady Rachel, whose bounty 
he was that moment receiving from a 
servant. Adolph now looked up, and 
perceived that he actually stood beside 
the house of his beloved; the door 
through which the servant had that 
moment come out, lay still open; he 
hesitated but one instant to see that 
he was not observed, and. then sprang 
in, determined not to lose such an op- 
portunity of either seeing or hearing 
of her once more. As he crossed the 
neglected and grass-grown court, he 
was struck with the dilapidated and 
desolate condition of the ancient man- 
sion. Nothing bespoke the fostering 
hand of care and attention save a jas- 
mine which overhung a now open win- 
dow, and had been gracefully trained and 
festooned acrossit. As he cast a passing 
glance at this, he beheld a female figure 
sitting at the window. She appeared 
to be reading ; he came nearer ; it was 
Rachel ; with a cry of joy she recog- 
nized him, and was in a moment in his 
arms. The first moments of surprise 
over, she proceeded to inform him 
that on the day after they had last 
met, her only friend had been taken 
ill; for several weeks she continued to 
grow worse, and, at last, died—that, 


her whole time was devoted to tending 


and watching her, and fear lest her 
father should discover their intimacy, 
had prevented her from trusting any 
one as a messenger to him. 

Having thus satisfied the mind of 
Adolph that he had not been forgot- 
ten, [ told her of the unfortunate 
dilemma in which he was placed ; he 
had never before spoken, or even al- 
luded to the possibility of separation, 
and she now, for the first time, felt the 
misery it would cost her; for, even 
after the death of her old friend and 
companion, the anticipation of one 
day seeing her lover had cheered the 
weary solitude of her hours, and made 
her look forward with hope to happier 
days. But now she had only received 
the consolation to lose it for ever ; 
she was about to lose the only one 
who ever loved and cared for her—for 
her father had of late been even more 
than ever estranged from her; and, so 
entirely had the accursed passion of 
accumulating riches laid hold upon his 
heart-strings, that he had neither a 
ki thought nor an affectionate word 
to bestow upon his only child. 

Under these circumstances it may 
naturally be supposed that the pros- 
pect of Adolph’s departure was listen- 
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ed to with a heart almost breaking. 
He himself having said thus much, 
saw the misery and wretchedness he 
had caused, and cursed himself again 
and again for his rash and ruinous in- 
prudence. 

In a frenzy of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, almost bordering on despera- 
tion, he paced up and down the apurt- 
ment ; not a word was spoken on 
either side—he threw himself into a 
seat—on the table before him lay nume- 
rous papers, open letters, bills, accounts, 
&c.—he cast a casual and rapid glance 
at them, and started, as he thought 
he beheld before him a letter in his 
own hand-writing—he drew it towards 
him, and perceived it was a letter 
from a French banker, “ Le Brun,” to 
his friend and agent, Isaac Amstein. 
After discovering the letter was not 
his own, by reading the signature of 
the writer—he threw it from him—the 
similarity of the hand-writing struck 
him as being wonderful ; and, while 
musing on it, he was startled by 
Rachel asking if the hour were late, 
and warning him of the probability of 
her father soon returning. 

Again he walked hurriedly to and 
fro. What to do he knew not; timé 
passed rapidly on; and, if the pre- 
sent opportunity were lost, when 
might another occur of his seeing her ? 
A sudden thought seemed to flash 
across his brain; he walked to the 
table, and taking up the letter which 
he had before supposed to be his own ; 
looked at it attentively for some mi- 
nutes, then hastily turning round, he 
said, 

“Rachel, would you fly with me if 
I possessed the means of taking you— 
that is, if—if—I gained your father’s 
consent ?” 

“ My father’s consent,” cried she; 
“you speak of an impossibility ; he 
never would consent to our union; 
you know him not.” 

“ But,” said Adolph proudly, “me- 
thinks Isaac Amstein, rich and wealthy 
though he be, might stoop to an alli- 
ance for his daughter with 

“ Dearest Adolph,” interrupted 
she, “do not mistake me. It is not 
your rank he would object to; but he 
co heard —he believes, that is, he 
thinks that you——.” 

“In fact,” said he, “simply, your 
father believes me to be an extra- 
vagant, wild scapegrace, unfit to be 
the husband of such a rich prize as 
you are. Well, but granting all that, 
will you promise me to come, if I not 
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only obtain his permission, but also 
prevail on him to give us money for 
our journey, and guarantee our pass- 
ports at the Bureen ?” 

“ Why,” said she, laughingly, “ if 
you really promise all that e 

“Well, I do; and now swear— 
swear solemnly that you will be ready 
to leave this with me for Paris, three 
days hence.” 

“Oh! you cannot mean, Adolph, 
what you say ; I know there is more 
in your words than I can comprehend, 
but still I will trust you, and promise 
as you wish. But, stop, here comes 
my father; follow me, and I will let 
you out through the garden :” and 
with these words she crossed the hall, 
which opened on a narrow flight of 
stone steps into a large, weed-grown 
garden, at the upper end of which 
was a small strongly-barred gate ; this 
she opened, and he now stood upon 
the ramparts. “ Here, then, dearest 
Adolph,” said she; “ here will I meet 
you; and now let us say adieu, for 
we must part for the present.” 

“ Well, farewell,” said he; “ but 
forget not your oath.” He turned to 
go, walked some paces, and then irre- 
solutely turning, said, “ Rachel, I 
cannot —I will not deceive you. 
When I promised all, I knew it were 
in vain to hope to effect it by fair 
means, and I intended to pass a cheat 
upon your father ; but I cannot betray 

ou; no—this must be our last meet- 
ing—we must indeed say farewell.” 


“ What, then,” cried she ; “did you 
mean him harm?—Was he not my 
father ?” 

“ No, dearest Rachel, no harm, but 
merely to borrow a small sum of 
money which I should one day pay 
hack with interest. Nothing more. 
Will that content you ?” 


“ Well,” said she, after a pause of 
some seconds, “it does content me, 
and I will believe—implicitly trust 
you; and do you but be faithful to 
your promise, and I shall not forget 
mine.” 

“ Then, at all risks be it; farewell, 
then, dearest Rachel, till then ;” and 
with these words, the heavy gate 
closed behind him. 

The morning after this interview 
old Isaac Amstein, as he sat at his 
morning’s meal, received among his 
letters a large — which, from the 
handwriting, he discovered to come 
from the French banker, Le Brun; in 
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the corner of the envelope the word 
“ private” attracted his attention, and 
he hastily opened it, and read, with an 
ever-changing expression, the -follow- 
ing, occasionally interrupting the tenor 
of it, with interjections of surprise and 
wonder. It ran as follows : 

“Dear Friend,—Allow me to trés. 
pass on your friendship, for the execu. 
tion of an office, at once the most 
painful and most delicate. My young- 
est son has eloped from Paris, carrying 
with him bills and other securities for 
oy to an immense amount. He 
ias fixed on Russia (I understand) for 
his retreat, and intends passing through 
Leipsic on Thursday or Friday even- 
ing. You willbe ready on the arrival 
of the Diligence to seize on his person, 
and have him conveyed to prison; 
where let him be confined for the 
night, and kept apart from all inter- 
course with strangers, lest this un- 
fortunate affair should gain publicity, 
On the next morning you must see 
him, and get possession of all the 
papers ; and having admonished: him 
of the awful nature of his crime, and 
the dreadful and certain punishment 
which awaits it, impress upon his mind, 
as far as possible, the misery his own 
misconduct has brought on him ; and 
at last acquaint him that you will in- 
tercede with me for him, if he faith- 
fully promises amendment for the fu- 
ture, and that you will supply him with 
600 florins to pay his expenses back to 
Paris ; and also guarantee his passport 
under a feigned name, and thus save 
all unpleasant scrutiny, for a report of 
the occurrence has even now reached 
the depots of the passports.” And 
after some further directions respecting 
the mode of detecting the person of the 
delinquent, the letter concluded. 

On the Friday evening following, as 
the Diligence from Frankfort and Paris 
rattled up the Breiten Gasse. a main 
street of Leipsic, old Isaac might be 
seen awaiting its arrival, accompanied 
by three of the armed police. -The 
heavy rumbling vehicle at length drew 
up within the port cocheé of der 
Schwarze Adler; and at the same time 
the door opened, and a tall young 
man, in travelling costume, sprang out, 
and looked anxiously about him. Old 
Isaac scanned his appearance with a 
most scrutinizing glance, and carefully 
taking the lantern from its place beside 
the inn door, held it up within a foot of 
the stranger's face, and in an instant 
cried out— 

“Here we have him—seize him— 
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attach him at my suit—arrest him!” 
cried the old man cngeety 

But ere the officers of justice could 
approach, the youth darted from the 
spot, and ran with full speed towards 
a long quay which led off from the 
main street.. The pursuit was, how- 
ever, immediate ; and, encumbered by 
his long travelling cloak, his pace 

ually slackened, and he was soon 
overtaken. At first on being arrested, 
he made the most violent and power- 
ful resistance ; but when he found from 
the strength and number of his assail- 
ants that it was impossible, he turned 
his whole attention to divesting him- 
self of certain documents which he had 
concealed about his person; but in 
the very act of throwing a large 
pacquet of papers over the quay wall, 
his hand was arrested and rifled of its 
contents. 

Nothing could equal his rage and 
disappointment at this. He raved, 
stamped, and repeatedly swore he was 
not the person they epee him, and 
demanded by what right, and at whose 
suit he was thus made prisoner. 

“ By mine—I will be responsible for 
all,” said Isaac, as with his arms folded 
within his ample robe, he placidly 
looked on the desperate but ineffectual 
efforts the youth made to escape. 
“ Now to prison,” said he to the gens 
d'armes, and he marched on before 
them at a pace much quicker than his 
usual. 

The enormous wealth of the Jew 
had acquired for him so much influence 
in a city where most men of rank and 
influence had been his debtors, that on 
his arrival at the prison, no examina- 
tion or inquiry was entered into by the 
authorities, but the prisoner was at once 
admitted, and provided with an apart- 
ment whose high grated windows and 
strongly barred doors precluded wine 
thought of escape. Thus was he le 
for the night—as Isaac had very pro- 
perly supposed his own reflections 
would be the most unpleasant company 
he could have, and in his solitude, 
grief for the rash act he had committed 
would have a more lasting effect upon 
his mind.. Morning, however, had 
scarcely dawned, when the bars of his 
cell were withdrawn, and the Jew en- 
tered. No sooner were the heavy 
doors closed behind him, and he 
found himself alone with his prisoner, 
than he proceeded to tell him the cir- 
cumstances under which he was ar- 
rested ; and after some further obser- 
vations on the inutility of any effort at 





escape, asked him what he had done 
with those bills and papers of which 
his father’s letter spoke. 

The youth endeavoured still to. per- 
suade him that he was not the person 
supposed ; but when the old Jew de- 
liberately produced the pacquet which 
was taken from the prisoner the even- 
ing before, he appeared overwhelmed 
and thunderstruck—he sat speechless 
and motionless before him, while Isuac 
drew a seat to the table, and proceeded 
to con over the papers one by one. 

All was now still, save when the low 
muttering of the Jew was heard com- 
menting on the contents of the pacquet 
before him. The papers were merely 
memoranda of various large sums of 
money bills, mortgages which had been 
invested and lodged in several banks, 
merchants’ offices, &c.—no other do- 
cuments being found on the prisoner's 
person, 

“Ha!” cried the Israelite, as his 
eye glanced on a scrap of paper on 
which the words “30,000 livres ster- 
ling. 3d May,” were written—*ha! 
what didst thou with them? We have 
no mention of where they are.” 

“ Lent them out on usury, old Moses 
and Aaron,” said the saith as a scowl 
of irony curled — his lip. 

“Out upon thee, out upon thee,” 
said the Jew, who felt the reproof, and 
still went on with the search. “Here 
is a bond mentioned here for 1700 
guilders. What of that ?” 

“ Paid to a Jew who had lent me 
600 guilders three weeks before. Law- 
ful principle and interest was it not?” 

The dark eye of the enraged Israelite 
cast one swarthy glance at his mocker, 
and then reverted to his task. 

“ Now tell me,” said he, “what 
brought thee to Leipsic ? Why come 
thus far out of your route, on your way 
to Russia ?” 

“Why in good truth, Moses, you 
seem to know all about me, and [ will 
have no further concealment with you ;” 
and with these words he drew his chair 
beside the old man, whose countenance 
now brightened up with the thought 
that he was about to elicit all his pri- 
soner’s secrets. The youth placed his 
arm on the back of his chair, and ap- 
proached his lips to the old man’s ear, 
and with a low confidential whisper 
said— 

“In fact, I only came here with 
another object—no Jess a one than to 
run away with a rich heiress.” 

“Ha, good, good,” cried the old 
man, losing his sense of the character 
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he was acting, in his admiration for 
one whose schemes for money making 
were far deeper and bolder than his 
own. Well, go on,” said he eagerly, 
“go on. Who was she ?” 

“ Why, indeed,” said the youth, 
laughing, “that is the worst of it. The 
. to be sure, they say, is handsome, 
or I have never seen her myself; but 
then her father—her father is an abo- 
minable old usurer, and, worse than all, 
will you believe it, a Jew.” 

“What! ha! ho! what said you? 
cried the old man, leaping from his 
seat, and retreating to a distant part of 
the room. “ My daughter! my daugh- 
ter!” but the imperturbable look of the 
young man, who never stirred from his 
place, gave the old man confidence 
that he was not known, and he mut- 
tered, as he resumed his place, “ that 
is the daughter of my tribe, I should 
say.” 

“Egad, my old friend,” said the 
youth, “you seem surprised, and you 
may well be so ; but, l’faith, to confess 
the truth, I'd much rather she were 
not a Jewess. But, then, the money— 
old Moses, think of the money.” 

“Christian dog! thou'lt have the 
gallows first!” muttered the Jew be- 
tween his teeth, as he once more cast 
his eyes upon the table to examine the 
papers. 

“Now, my old friend,” said the 
youth, clapping him familiarly upon 
the back, “I’ve been frank with you, 
and told you all my affairs, ’tis but 
fair 1 should know a little about yours. 
Who and what are you, and why do 
you take such an overwhelming interest 
in all that concerns me ?” 

“ That,” said the Jew, with a grin 
of exultation, “will not take long to 
tell. Read this’—and so saying he 
placed in the young man’s hand the 
banker's letter. 

“ But softly, softly, my friend,” said 
the youth, as deliberately he folded 
up the letter after reading it—* How 
know you that I am the person here 
mentioned ?” 

“ Of that I will take all the respon- 
sibility on myself,” said Isaac, 

“ And do you know the consequences 
of falsely imprisoning a free student 
and a noble ?” said the youth. 

“T know all, and am prepared for 
all the consequences,” said the Jew 
hastily. “But now let me warn you, 
if you do not instantly confess yourself 
to be what I already know you -are, 
and deliver up those papers and bills 
of which this letter speaks, I shall 
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despatch > under a guard back to 
Paris, and leave you to be dealt with 
there as the law may dictate.” 

“ Well, and,” said the youth musing, 
“what conditions are you prepared to 
offer, provided I say all you re. 
quire ?” 

“ Why, in that case, I will provide 
you with means to return to Paris, 
and shall be security in your passport 
against all arrest on the road; and 
more, I shall also obtain your father’s 
pardon for the rash act you have 
committed.” 

“ Why,” said the youth, interrupting, 
“why, as to that, good Moses, it will 
not be a very difficult task. My father 
is not, by any means, the implacable 
old fellow you suppose ; and I have 
every reason to hope he will seon 
forget and forgive this trick of mine. 
But as to the first part of the treaty, 
my liberty and the money, I agree. 
But how much am Ito have? You 
must be liberal, for I am not accustomed 
to travel poorly.” 

“ Well,” said the Jew, “here are 
my conditions : I will advance you the 
sum of 500 guilders, and you will give 
me the receipt for one thousand, and 
thus neither of us will be losers ; and 
your father is rich, and he will not 
object to paying it.” 

“Execrable old knave,” muttered 
the youth, and then added aloud— 
“ Well, it isa bargain ; I consent; but 
as to the passport—you must not insert 
my name, for this affair must, as far as 
possible, be kept a secret.” 

“T will care for all that,” said the 
Jew. “ Write the receipt, and here is 
the money in this bag. And here,” 
said he, “is a blank passport,” pro- 
ducing one as he spoke—* What name 
shall | write ?” 

“Why, I’faith,” said the youth, “I 
care not. What say you to your own, 
master Jew? It’s current, I doubt 
not, for adventurers of this sort, and 
will well befit such a rogue as I am.” 

“No, not mine,” said the Jew, 
hastily ; “bethink thee of some one 
thou seamen? 

“Whosoever you like, then, old 
Moses ; and if one does not soon strike 
you, bethink you of the wildest ’seape- 
grace of your worthy students, and bis 
name will do me for a season as well 
as a better.” 

« Be it so, then,” said the Jew, asa 
dark smile wrinkled his hard features. 
“Then will I give thee that of the 
wildest youth I wot of here—Adolph 
von der Decken.” 
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“ Well, write it,” said the yonth, 
«twill do admirably,” and lauched loud 
and long us the Jew filled up the 
passport. 

Few words now completed all ar- 
rangements between them; and the 
Jew, having procured the release of 
his prisoner, took his leave of him to 
return home, rejoicing at the advan- 
tageous bargain he had just accom- 
plished. 

It wanted but few minutes to ten 
o'clock on that same evening, as the 
youth, of whom we have so lately 
spoken, approached that part of the 
ramparts on which the door of Isaac 
Amstein’s garden opened. A female 
figure, completely enveloped in a large 
travelling cloak, awaited most anxiously 
his coming. As he drew near she 
asked, in a voice trembling with agita- 
tion, “ Adolph, is’t you ?” 

“It is, aon Rachel,” said the 
youth, “and all is arranged, and let 
us now lose not an instant.” 

“One word, Adolph, ere I leave 
the home of my fathers for ever. | 
have trusted you—believed you in all 
things, how confidently, let the very 
place we meet in say. ‘Tell me, has 
my father been deceived by you? 
Suffers he aught of ill ?” 

Adolph hung over his head—his 
arms feil listlessly to his sides, and in 
a low and broken voice replied— 

“Tt is true—too, too true.” 

“Then,” said Rachel proudly, « what 
all the prayers of all my tribe had not 
effected, the words you have spoken 
now will accomplish—the spell is dis- 
solved, and for ever, Oh! had I met 
this from any but you! I will vot ask 
how you have wronged him: it is 
enough that your own poor heart rebels 
at its treachery. But why should | 
upbraid you ? I was his danghter—for 
me he toiled and labored—for me he 
bore the reproach and scoff which 
bowed him to the earth—and I dare 
to call another by the name that better 
suits myself. But stop! We part 
not thus: I would ask one favor—my 
first, my last. Will you refuse me this ? 
No, no ; you will let this kindness be 
your parting gift to me—that when far, 
far away in the gay world you are 
destined for, | may ley it to my heart 
and be comforted. Adolph, you con- 
sent ?” 

“To all, Rachel, all and every 
thing you ask,” said Adolph, pas- 
sionately. 

“Come, then,” said she, “come to 
Vou. XII. 


my father—tell him, that despite all 
the wrongs you have borne from him, 
you could not, would not injure him. 
Comfort him, for he has fears—his 
sleepless uights of watching tell this 
too plainly. Say that you would repay 
evil with good, and that you sacrificed 
the love you bore me rather than be 
dishonored. Say this, and ask for- 
giveness. Ay, start if you will, and 
strain your proud figure to its loftiest 
limits ; but again I say, and to your 
swelling heart repeat—ask his forgive- 
ness for the wrong you would have 
done him. You say shall the proud 
baron of the empire kneel and bow his 
fourteen quarterings beneath the foot- 
stool of a usurer, a miser, and a Jew ? 
Ay, you would have injured him 
whose daughter would have died for 
you !” 

Adolph seized her hand, and pressing 
it ardently to his lips, led her within the 
gate. They walked through the garden 
without speaking, and in silence trod 
the dreary and desolate hall of the 
ruined mansion. Rachel stood at a 
door, and as her hand grasped the 
lock she turned one look of mingled 
sorrow and affection upon her lover. 

“ Adolph,” said she, “here for the 
last time we speak, methinks. But 
no, it is nota dream, and in another 
hour and we are as though we never 
met—farewell !” 

The door opened us she spoke. The 
old man sat in a remote part of the 
room, weighing gold coins which lay 
about him in shining heaps. The 
lovers stood for a moment, resolving 
how they should proceed, when Rachel 
slowly approached the table. 

“ Father!” said she. 

“ What! hab! Who's there ?” said 
the old man, springing from his chair, 
and holding his lamp at arm’s length 
towards the door. 

“It is Rachel, sir—Rachel, your 
daughter. And here, sir, comes one 
who is leaving Leipsic this evening, 
perhaps for ever. He has come to 
ask your pardun for wrongs which, 
though only designed, well demand 
such atonement.” 

“What! who is he? Ah! what 
does he here? Is mine house, then, 
open to every thicf? Am I not pro- 
tected within my walls? Say—speak 
—how came you here? But, methinks, 
thy face is not strange to me. Art 
thou not the son of my friend Le Brun ? 
Did I not guarantee thy passport ? 
Why do you tarry in this city ¢”’ 

“Sir, it is true. Lam the same you 
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spoke with, and here is my passport. 
There is a blank here for another 
name—that was intended for your 
daughter. Even so. At her request 
am | now come to tell you this, and 
ask forgiveness of my crime.” 

“ And does thy father, then, dare to 
think that the outcast of his house” 

“My father,” said Adolph, “may 
have dreams of greatness, even as you 
say. But much may be forgiven him 
who claims that wild youth, A. Von 
der Decken, as his only son. Read 
this”—and with these words he placed 
in Isaac’s hands the commission aud 
appointment to the embassy. 

Isaac rubbed his eyes, looked from 
the paper to the youth again and 
again, and at last said— 

“And hast thou come to revenge 
thyself for the injury I have done thee ? 
I know,” continued he bitterly, “ the 
punishinent that awaits a Jew who 
dares to imprison a noble. But you 
shall have gold—much gold and 
jewels. Bring me not to the torture.” 

“You have wronged us both,” said 
Adolph. “I have come to ask pardon 
for my only crime against you. I 
loved your daughter, and would have 
stolen her from her home. For this 
I have stooped to the trick which has 
deceived you—for this I forged the 
letter which you believed was from 
Le Brun—for this I suffered the in- 
dignity of a prison—and for this [| 
now kneel and ask your forgiveness. 

The old man stuod like a statue— 
he looked from one to the other as 
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they both knelt before him. He passed 


his hand across his brow, and seemed 
laboring to understand all he had 
Slat gradually recollecting, he 
said— 

“ You come not, then, in anger, Sir 
Baron ?” 

“I come in shame and sorrow,” 
replied Von der Decken. “ It is true, 
I might not have sued for your forgive- 
ness so eagerly did I consult my own 
feelings only ; but”—and here he turned 
towards Rachel, whose look met his 
own beamingwith love and tenderness, 
and he stopped. 

“ Father,” said she, “say you forgive 
him and me—say we are pardoned— 
speak, I beseech you.” 

“I do,” said the old man, with an 
effort—“ I do.” And then, slowly 
raising himself from his chair, with 
clasped hands lifted above his head, 
he said— 

“God of my fathers! do I live to 
hear and see this! Can a Christian 
be merciful to a Jew ?” 

He then raised them both, and said : 

“Sir Baron, you said you loved my 
daughter.” 

“ Dearer than life I love her.” 

“ Then she is yours.” 

Adolph stood for a second, unable 
to speak, and then clasped his beloved 
bride to his bosom, while she whispered 
in his ear— 

* Alles was recht ist 
Das best ist.”” 
“ Honesty is the best policy.” 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF IRISH LIFE.* 


Taovucu so many distinguished authors 
of the present day have devoted their 
talents to describing the habits and 
feelings of the Irish, there is, perhaps, 
no class of writers whose works exhilit 
greater variety, or who have infringed 
each so little on the province chosen 
by the others. It is almost as easy to 
know the works of Miss Edgeworth, 
Carleton, Banim, Lady Morgan, 
and, though last not least, Mrs. Hall, 
from each other, as it is to distinguish 
between the styles of Hudibras and 
Paradise Lost. They have, each, their 
peculiar merits and peculiar faults: with 
these, however, it is not now our busi- 


ness to meddle. It is at all times a 
most invidious kind of praise that 
extols one author at the expense of 
another; and Mrs, Hall’s high cha- 
racter as an Irish writer, is so long 
established, and so generally admitted, 
that it could not add to her fame to 
depreciate her cotemporaries. There 
are, however, one or two characteristics 
which distinguish her works from those 
of several other writers on Irish sub- 
jects, which we cannot avoid remarking. 
One is the total absence of all ap- 
pearance of party prejudice, or, what 
on the stage would be termed “ poli- 
tical clap-traps,” from everything she 
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has published. It has become so much 
the fashion to associate the term Jrish 


with certain principles in politics, that 
many who affix it to their books seem 
to consider it indispensable to make 
them the vehicle of violent political 
sentiments of the same stamp. Just as 
the title “Irish members” is assumed 
exclusively by the section of our repre- 
sentatives who profess /iberal opinions, 
the epithet “national” is selected by 
authors who choose to purchase the 
approval of one portion of their coun- 
trymen by exhibiting a bigoted hos- 
tility to the other. No one can read 
the works of Banim or Lady Morgan, 
not to mention any more recent and 
more violent, without being painfully 
sensible of this. From this fault all 
Mrs. Hall’s writings are perfectly free. 
She has no party objects in view ; she 
can be national without being politi- 
cally bigoted; she can shew herself 
the friend of Ireland without being the 
enemy of England ; and can exert her 
talents to inform and interest her 
readers without pandering to their 
party prejudices. Her sole object 
seems to be, in truth, what it pro- 
fesses to be, “ To make the character 
of the Irish more extensively known 
and better understood—to excite a 
generous sympathy for their sufferings, 
a kind indulgence towards their faults, 


Another characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes Mrs. Hall’s writings is, 
that she always dwells on the foibles 
of her countrymen rather as subjects 
of sympathy than of ridicule: her 
characters are calculated to interest 
our feelings, and not merely to excite 
our laughter. The time is, indeed, 
now past, when the unnatural absur- 
dities of Teagues or O’Blunders can 
pass for genuine pictures of Irishmen ; 
and we now seldom find an Irish 
character introduced in a tale merely 
to amuse by his extravagance and 
discharge the humble task of the 
buffoon in an old play. Miss Edge- 
worth set the example ; and modern 
authors can generally find something 
too solemn for ridicule in the strength 
of feeling that distinguishes the Irish 
pout, and the forcible, though, per- 
aps, uncouth language in which Irish 
metaphor expresses it. But still it is 
too common an error to sacrifice the 
interest of a story for the sake of 
introducing too much that is ludicrous. 
This Mrs. Hall never does. Her 
sketches contain many scenes of genu- 
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ine humour—they would not be Irish 
without them—but then they are so 
brought forward as not to interfere 
with the interest of the plot. She 
knows the value of the precept— 


~——non satis est risu diducere rictum 
Auditoris— 


and while, in every tale, there is 
enough to amuse, there is still more 
to love and admire. 

The best illustration of our remarks, 
and, indeed, the surest means of securing 
the reader’s praise for the subject of 
our criticism, is to extract some of their 
contents from the volumes before us. 
They are a collection of tales and 
sketches, some of which, as the preface 
informs us, have appeared in print 
before ; but their merits are such as 
amply to entitle them to a republica- 
tion. The tale which occupies the 
first volume, “ The Groves of Blarney,” 
has since its publication been adapted 
to the stage; but is too long to 
attempt its abridgement, so as to give 
any idea of its real beauties, in our 
limited space. We will make an ex- 
tract, at random, from the chapter of 
“ Ruins,” in vol. ii. We do not select 
it as the best sketch in the volume ; 
but it is a good specimen of the author's 
style. It is part of the tale told by an 
old man whose sole delight is to restore 
the crumbling monuments of by-gone 
days. Like “ Old Mortality,” he wan- 
ders, lonely and desolate, from ruin to 
ruin, replacing the tottering stones and 
patching up holes in the old walls. 
His head is always bare, though, to 
use the language of his own forcible 
metaphor, “the four winds of heaven 
have been blowin’ upon it for these 
sixty years, til] they have hardly left a 
grey hair to cover it.” The poor 
wanderer’s name is Clooney Blaney. 
We have seldom met anything more 
pathetic than the picture he draws of 
what had passed in the scene of his 
youth. His former patron, Terence 
O’ Toole, of Mount Brandon, he des- 
cribes as “the handsomest man ever 
born in Ireland, and that’s sayin’ a 
bould word,” high-spirited and generous 
to an excess, feared by his own sex and 
loved by the other. His father had 
left him “a power of lands and a power 
of debts,” and his reckless generosity 
continues to increase ‘the latter, at the 
expense of the former. After sketching 
his character, the old man proceeds : 


“ These were bis young days, and, I 
suppose, he thought they could never 
have an end; and, to be sure, every one 
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in the counthry thought it high time for 
him to marry, but he did not think so 
himself, for his eye was set on a farmer's 
daughter on the estate, a young and beau- 
titul girl, who loved him as no one ever 
loved him before or since. She proved 
that by bearing shame for his sake ; and, 
God knows, the memory of that poor 
girl’s love is tould by the ould people of 
Connemara to this day, the same as 
they'd tell of a ghost to warn their daugh- 
ters from danger. Her father was a 
could, proud man, of an ancient family, 
and she was his only dote, and proud he 
was of the admiration bestowed upon her 
by high and low ; though little he thought 
what was to follow: but when it was 
made plain to him, he said no hard word 
to her, but he took her hand and walked 
her out of their house, and took the key 
out of the door, and nine straws out of 
the’ thatch, and he left her weeping in a 
neighbour's house, and went up to the 
Mount, which was thronged with com- 
pany, and walked straight into the hall, 
where they were at their wine afther 
dinner; and the masther never saw him 
till he stood at the foot of his table, 
white as a sheet, and his teeth chattering. 
And the ould man laid the key of the 
farm and the nine straws upon the table 
without a word; and, having done that, 
he knelt down on his bended knees, and 
he riz his long lean arms above his white 
head, and he cursed Terence O’Toole 
with a curse that came slow and heavy 
from his lips, and that no one in all that 
grand company had power to stop: and 
when he had finished his cursing, he 
turned his back upon them all and 
stalked right away, without another 
word ora sigh. It struck the masther, 
that if he acted so, he might ill use the 
poor girl, upon whom his heart had been so 
set; aud as soon as he could he got away 
to see after her. He heard that she had 
been taken suddenly in her trouble in a 
neighbour's house, and that now she had 
a babby on herbosom. Well, to be sure, 
he ordered everything for her, like a lady, 
and went home, consoling himself for 
the sin, and thinking all the good he 
would do for her and for every one else ; 
and how he’d get her proud father over. 
But, before the morning broke, he was 
waked by the small cry of a babby under 
his window, and he called up the ould 
housekeeper, for his heart mistrusted, 
and she took it in; and there was a taste 
of a note from the grandfather pinned on 
its breast; and when he read the note 
(no one ever saw that scrap from that 
day to this) he flew to the cabin she'd 
been in, and there was the woe of the 
world; for the ould man had first stole 
away the babby, coaxed the stupid woman 
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that had charge of it to let him have it 
to show its father, come back in no time, 
and, while the nurse slept, rolled his poor, 
feeble, helpless girl up in a blanket, as 
she lay, and carried her, God knows 
where. Well, to be sure,O’Toole roused 
the counthry, and for that the snow lay 
deep on the ground, they tracked the 
ould man’s steps to the border of the 
broad lake, and there, lady, the mark of 
the feet ended ; but the ice of the water 
was broken and destroyed at the edge, 
and under it $i 

«“« Good God!’ I exclaimed, petrified 
with horror. 

“Ay, sure enough, lady, the proud 
ould man had buried his own and his 
child’s dishonour under that ice! The 
gentleman took no pains to hide his 
sorrow; and the monument to her me- 
mory was put up of beautiful white 
marble; and some talked of her end, 
but more talked of O’Toole’s generosity.” 





The old man then describes, in 
simple but pathetic language, the 
effect of this incident in changing 
the character of the gay and generous 
O'Toole. To drown recollection, he 
goes into parliament, and marries a 
“ weakly, conceited little lady,” for the 
sake of her money. At length, he 
loses an election, gets wounded in a 
duel, and ruin stares him in the face. 


«« Where is your mistress? said the 
masther to the ould housekeeper, and 
she handing him a drink of whey. ‘My 
lady’s in her own room, very bad with the 
narvous disorder,’ replied the ould woman, 
‘And my sons, where are they ?’— 
* Indeed, then, they are just amusing 
themselves with shooting each other, now 
the election is over.’ ‘ This is not wine 
whey?’ said the poor gentleman. ‘ My 
grief, no sir; but it’s good two-milk,’ she 
made answer: ‘ Sorra a drop of wine in 
the cellars ; and the devil of a marchant 
has sent in an execution, over eleven 
hundred, for his bill, and no one here 
strong enough for to keep it out; only | 
oughtn’t to be telling you the throuble, 
my darlint masther, while the wakeness 
is on you.’ She might well think of the 
wakeness, and he almost fainting.— 
* Where's the boy ?’ said he again, and by 
‘the boy’ he meant me. ‘ He’s below,’ 
she said, ‘afther hiding some of the plate 
under the turf rick, for fear of them 
vagabonds seeing it.’ ‘Send him up,’ 
says the masther; and though I'd the 
run of the house all my life, it was the 
first time I was ever had up before him. 
He called me to his bedside, he put 
his hand upon my head, and looked for 
full five minutes in my face; he then 
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sighed from the deep of his heart, and 
turned upon the bed. ‘May I go, your 
honor?’ I said, * Aye,’ he made answer, 
‘do; why should you not go, poor boy? 
Those I trusted in areall gone.’ ‘ Maybe 
your honor would let me try to turn the 
juck by staying,’ I made answer. He 
held his hand over the side of the bed; 
I fell on my knees and kissed it, and I 
never left him from that day till the day 
of his death. 

* The old man, overcome by the full 
gush of remembrance, laid his head on 
his hands, and continued silent for some 
minutes. 

«“ The young gentlemen (he had but 
two) were fine, proud, wilful boys; that 
on the tip-top of an English education 
had been learnt what faults their father 
had done; and, indeed, they did pretty 
much the same themselves, only in a 
diferent way, siding with their mother 
against him; and she had none of that 
Jove for her husband which makes people 
cling to the throuble sooner than lave the 
throubled. She soon took herself and 
her children off to England, to her rela- 
tions, poor wake lady! The best pro- 


perty that could be sould, was sould ; and 
at last, if it was’nt for the tenants who had 
been made over with the land to the new 
proprietors, the house of Mount Brandon 
would have been badly kept; but they 


were ever and always sending a pig, or a 
sheep, or something on the sly, to the 
housekeeper, who knew they were for the 
masther’s use, and he none the wiser. 
Oh! it’s untould what I’ve seen him 
suffer—trying, in his grey-headed years, 
to swallow the pride; and when, at last, 
we found that some, though they knew 
he had nothing but his body to give, 
wanted that to rot in a jail, we were 
night and day on the watch to keep 
them out. And one night the masther 
says, in his strange way, ‘ It’s a fine clear 
night, and I should like to walk to the 
ruin by the side of the monument. I 
could'nt tell you how his health was 
gone, and his strength along with it— 
everything but his pride! And the ould 
housekeeper and myself went along with 
him, and he romanced so much, as he 
went, that I thought the throuble had 
turned his brain. He sat down on an 
ancient stone, as this might be, and he 
says—I remember the very words— 

‘ Boy,’ says he, ‘the time will be, 
and that not long off, when what little 
respect belongs to ould families and ould 
ruins will be done away intirely; and the 
world will hear tell of ould customs and 
the like, but they will look round upon 
the earth for them in vain—they will be 
clean gone! If I had my life to begin 
over again, I'd take delight in restoring 
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all them things. No wonder I should 
have sympathy with ruins—I, who have 
ruined and am ruined.’ 

« ¢ Sir, says the ould housekeeper, who 
was hard of hearing, and stupid when she 
did hear— Sir,’ said she, ‘sure Michelawn 
and the boys might mend the ruius up of 
this ould chapel, if it’s any fancy for it 
ye have, So he looked at me, and smiled 
a sort of smile, could and chilly, without 
anything happy in it—like the smile you 
see sometimes on the lips of a corpse 
when the mouth falls a littlk—a gasping 
smile. ‘Sir,’ keeps on the ould silly 
crayther, ‘come away home, for it is not 
safe for you to be anything like out of the 
house, which you hav’nt been for many 
a long month before.’ ‘ True,’ said he, 
‘true—just let me look here;’ and he 
turned to. where the little monument 
stood, to the poor girl’s remembrance, 
and he laid his hand on the marble urn, 
which was at the top, and drew it back 
on a suddent, as if he had not thought it 
would have been .so could. He then 
rooted with his stick among the butter- 
cups and daisies that grew about it; and, 
with a quick thought, flung off his hat, 
and fell on his knees upon the grass. As 
he fell so, four men, vagabonds of the 
law, sprung upon him. Whether he felt 
their hould or not is between him and 
heaven; but this I know, that when I 
looked in his face, as they held him up 
off the grass he was dead ! 

«* And that was the end of the most 
beautiful and accomplished Irishman of 
the last ceatury ?’ said I. 

««It was his end, God help us! and 
the murdering villains kept possession of 
his body for debt. The neighbouring 
gentry would’nt suffer it, and offered to 
pay the money; but his ould tenants 
would not hear of that. They rose to a 
man, over the estates that once belonged 
to him and his; bolted the limbs of the 
law out of possession, and gave the 
masther the finest funeral the counthry 
had seen for fifty years. ‘There was a 
hard fight betwixt them and the con- 
stables, when the body was moving; 
but they bet them off—and then, whew ! 
who'd follow them to the Connemara 
hills ?” 

«« What became of his sons ?’ 

«“« They are both dead; and there's 
not one stone on another of Mount 
Brandon,’ 

« ¢ But your obligation ?” 

«« Ay! did’nt you hear that he wished 
the ould ruins of ould Ireland looked to ? 
and did’nt he who was so high and so 
great die, that bitter night, bareheaded ? 

«¢Qne other question, Clooney—the 
poor girl’s child—the baby who wailed 
beneath his window ?’ 
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«¢ Did’nt he call me ‘boy,’ and give 
me his hand to kiss? and don’t I do 
pilgrimage through the world for the 
sins of my father and my mother? The 
eee girl’s baby was the only child who 
0 


ved him !’” 


In the character of O'Toole, some 
of our elder readers, who can recall 
the memory of “old times,” may re- 
cognize a strong resemblance to the fate 
of a gentleman who died, some time 
since, in France. He was one of the 
last and best of the Lrish gentry of the 
old school, who still retained over his 
tenantry that extraordinary influence 
almost peculiar to feudal authority.— 
The leading incidents of his career, 
except the circumstances of his death, 
were very similar to those which the 
old man tells of his former master, and 
might have suggested to the authoress 
the subject of her tale. 

But it is in the description of her own 
sex that Mrs. Hall particularly excels. 
The finer and gentler feelings of the 
female heart she paints with a truth 
and delicacy that is strikinglybeautiful. 
The character of Moyna Roden, in the 
story of “ Harry O’Reardon,” is as 
exquisite a delineation of the con- 
stancy and purity of a woman’s affec- 
tion as we have met with. There is 
none of the desolate melancholy and 
wild devotion which distinguish the 
sketch of Clooney Blaney, but there 
is a meekuess and firmness exhibited 


by the gentle and lovely victim of 


another's pride, that is even more 
affecting. Some idea of Moyna’s cha- 
racter may be gathered from the leading 
incidents of the tale. Harry O’ Reardon 
is a poor Irish farmer, to whom his 
ancestors have bequeathed their pride, 
without the means of supporting it. 
To avoid the shame of “demeaning 
himself among his own people,” he 
goes to Dublin to seek his fortune. 
Moyna is his inferior in rank, being 
the daughter of a tailor, and, though 
they are devotedly attached to each 
other, O’Reardon's mother is too proud 
to suffer them to be united. His 
coolness and courage interest a gentle- 
man in Dublin for him, who procures 
him a situation in a merchant’s office. 
This his false pride induces him, after 
a time, to resign. He then goes to 
Liverpool, where accident again pro- 
cures him a situation, connected with 
the steam-packets. Moyna is, at the 
same time, in Livespesh, a servant in 
a gentleman’s family. Both rise ra- 
pidly in the esteem of their employers. 
Harry has almost forgotten his pride, 
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and they are on the point of being 
married, when his mother again appears, 
upraids her son, and insults poor 
Moyna, who, heart-sick, is induced 
to change her situation for another 
in a nobleman’s family in London, 
where her good conduct and gentle 
disposition soon make her a great 
favorite. O'Reardon has too great a 
respect and affection for his mother to 
find fault with anything she does, though 
her pride and improvidence continually 
harass him. At last she persuades 
him to overlook some smuggling con- 
ducted by a party of his countrymen, 
He loses his situation, again becomes 
an outcast, and, in despair and dis- 
grace, repairs to London. Here 
Moyna’s passing him by, without 
seeing him, induces him to believe that 
her good fortune has taught her to 
scorn and forget him; and he leaves 
the scene of his disappointment, stung 
almost to madness. His mother, con- 
scious of the ruin which her own mis- 
conduct had brought upon her son, 
by her urgent entreaties prevails upon 
his employer to promise his assistance 
to procure him a situation in New 
York. Convinced that he had gone 
to seek Moyna Roden, she follows 
him with this offer to London, She 
arrives just after he had gone; and 
in her eagerness to follow him, the old 
woman breaks her leg, and having 
spent all her little means in a vain 
attempt to support her imagined rank, 
is indebted for the supply of her wants 
ov her death-bed to the kind-hearted 
Moyna—to her whom it had been her 
constant habit to despise and mortify, 
but whose enduring affection still clings 
to the proud woman's son, through all 
his faults and all his misfortunes.— 
Every ove of these incidents is de- 
scribed with a force and pathos that 
makes each in itself a tale of intense 
interest, but still contributing to heighten 
the effect of the whole. We will give 
the closing scene as a specimen ; pre- 
mising, however, that it is hardly pos- 
sible to form a just idea of the real 
merits of the story from such a muti- 
lated extract :— 


“Several years passed, and Moyna 
heard nothing of Harry. She had 
prospered exceedingly ; she had visited 
her home, contributed to the comforts 
of her family, and even lingered in the 
lane, and wept bitterly at the stile where 
she and Harry parted. Her mistress 
had bequeathed her a handsome legacy, 
but she could not, after what had passed, 
return and dwell with her own people. 
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Her heart yearned towards those to 
whom she owed so much, and her fidelity 
and truth secured her a sincere welcome 
when she re-entered their household. 
Why she never married ? was a question 
now but seldom asked ; and all the young 
girls of her acquaintance hud dubbed her 
a confirmed old maid, She had not seen 
our acquaintance Peggy for some time— 
though that person still vegetated in the 
Fulham fields. 

« Peggy, however, had evidently been 
lying in wait for her one Sunday evening, 
at the hour she usually went to church. 
‘God save you kindly,’ exclaimed her 
cracked voice, as Moyna came to where 
she was leaning against a post, her arms 
folded in her Sunday red shaw], her bonnet 
flattened by the pressure of market bas- 
kets, into a shape peculiar to basket- 
women, and one foot resting upon the 
other—the established lounging position 
of Irish peasants. ‘ God save you kindly 
—my eyes are wore out of my head watch- 
ing that gute.’ 

««Oh, Peggy! why did you not ring 
and ask for me?’ 

«+ Ax at a house like yon for you? 
Augh, Miss Moyna, I know betther than 
that ; keep your distance, says the moss- 
rose to the blackberry, when he called her 
cousin.’ 

“* Moyna smiled, and waited for Peggy's 
communication, which, she rightly judged, 
would not be long coming. 

“«*T took a turn to the strong box in 
the city, to see a neighbour's child, that 
the police have cotcht, just for nothing, 
aud who do you think I saw there ?’ she 
enquired, looking eagerly at Moyna. 

* Moyna Roden felt as if a thunderbolt 
had fallen at her feet. She never met 
Peggy that past scenes and past events 
were not recalled to her mind; and now, 
though she made no reply, the expression 
of her countenance satistied the woman 
that she was understood. ‘ Sure enough,’ 
she continued, ‘ there he was—lonely and 
proud, as if he was standing on the top of 
Carrickburn, wid no companions but the 
clouds.’ 

** To come to this,” murmured poor 
Moyna, with ill-suppressed agitation— 
‘to come to this, he that was so high in 
his mind and notions, to come to this!’ 

“« Aigh e voya !’ sure there's no passing 
one's luck,’ exclaimed Peggy; ‘it was 
before him, poor boy, from the first.’ 

««* Of course you did not make your- 
self known to him,’ said Moyna, her 
nutural delicacy revolting at the idea of 
the prying eyes of one so coarse and 
common penetrating his distress. 

“*In coorse I did, though—wh 
should’nt 1? Masther Harry, sis i 
going up to him, I'm above all pride, 
sis J, and give me your hand, I sis, all 
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as one as if you warn’t here. My dear, 
he turned as black as my brogue, when 
it’s clean, and after a minute as red, and 
then as white; and I was going to turn 
away, when he held out his hand—oh! 
dear, oh! dear, it’s litthke we know what's 
before us.’ 

««¢ Little, indeed,’ groaned Moyna. 

«¢ Why, the Lord save us,’ ejaculated 
Peggy, ‘ I would’nt have tould you on a 
suddent if I'd have thought it would 
have turned you that colour, miss 
honey.’ 

«Go on,’ she replied, ‘I am quite 
well now.’ 

«“«* Afther a bit he tould me how the 
morning he left the Crown—that unlucky 
day—he found out a relation of his 
mother’s at Woolwich; and, from all I 
could gather, I think he Jed him to no 
good—tbut he’s very close. He said that 
the thought of his mother’s death was a 
great relief to his mind. By that | judged 
that he had a dale of throuble—to rejoice 
that one he loved so much was gone out 
of the world! But, my dear, he knew 
nothing of the partiklers till I tould 
him ; 

««* You surely,’ interrupted Moyna, in 
a tone of deep feeling, ‘did not tell him 
of his mother's distress ?” 

«* Faix I did, though. I insinsed him 
into every thing about her poverty, and 
your goodness, and p 

“*My God! my God! Peggy, how 
could you be so lost to every feeling of 
propriety ?—-I mean that you must have 
wounded Harry’s feelings,” added Moyna, 
anxious to avert the storm which she saw 
was coming. 

« Wounded his feelings! Faix, I wish 
that was his worst wound—sure he’s 
wounded in the arm! Oh! thin, don't 
look so down—sure I'm sorry for him. 
But I wanted to tell you how, that when 
I got to the end of my story, he had 
covered his tace with his broad hand, and 
his grey hair (for it’s as grey as my own 
now) was streaming over it, and yet I 
saw the tears raining like hail through 
his fingers. ‘She was ever an angel,’ 
sis he, ‘too good for me,’ sis he, ‘and 
God knew it. As you know where she 
lives,’ sis he, ‘take her this.” He drew 
a lock of hair, which I guessed from the 
color was yours, from his bussem, and 
parted it in two halves— give her this,’ 
sis he, ‘she'll mind when she gave it to 
me, and she'll see that, bad as I have 
been, I’ve taken care of that token, Ax 
her, for the love she once bore me, to 
come here on Monday at two: I want 
to spake to her once more in this world— 
I dare not hope it in the next.’ ‘Take 
the hair,’ added Peggy; ‘see, it’s your 
own.’ She held it to the braid that 
banded Moyna’s forehead. ‘My God!’ 
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exclaimed the woman, while tears gushed 
to her eyes, ‘ you are grey us well as him ; 
he with the sin, you with the sorrow.— 
Oh ! it’s & weary world.’ 

* , . . 

“ Moyna Roden did not feel the shame 
of entering the sepulchre of sin that 
yawns in the midst of our great city.— 
He—despite the events of years—he, the 
long-cherished of her heart, was there. 
He had been before her as a dream that 
night, in the freshness of youth and the 
brightness of an unblemished reputation. 
She now saw him sinking beneath pre- 
mature old age and a blighted character. 

« «Tt was pride, Moyna—pride from 
the first,’ he said, when the agitation of 
their meeting had subsided—* Pride that 
made me leave my country, where, if I 
had condescended to go as steward to the 
estates, I might have been rich and res- 
pected as he who accepted what I refused. 
It was pride made me in Dublin scorn 
the King’s service, It was pride made 
me ape the condition of a gentleman at 
Liverpool. It was pride that drove me 
hence—I was ashamed of the discovery, 
not of the sin. My mother’s relative 
was a scoffer at the law, but rich; we've 
long carried on the traffic, but believe me, 
had I known of the offer my poor mother 
bore, I would not now be here. My 
character was gone—I could not starve 
—1I could not beg—I had not the means 
to reach America at first. Had you 
spoken to me?’ 

« «IT did not see you—how could you 
think I did?" said Moyna. 

««Tt is all over now,’ he answered ; 
‘the ouly consolation I have is, that 
though my crime is illegal, there is no 
meanness in it: I laboured in the bold 

free trade.’ 
. + * + 

«« Let us not talk of the past,” mur- 
mured Moyna, as he poured out his 
acknowledgments, ‘let us think of the 
future. Can nothing be done ?’ 

«+ Yes,’ he said, and his eye kindled ; 
‘yes, Moyna, we shall meet no more. 
This very night three of us have planned 
our escape. Ay! you may scan the walls, 
high as they are we will overstep them : 
once free, 1 leave England for ever! 
Will you not pray for my escape ?’—she 
turned away her face to weep. ‘I know 
you will—I know you will. I have 
trusted you with my secret—and—if my 
prayers, my gratitude prevailed at all’— 
he could not finish the sentence. Moyna 
pressed her purse into his hand, and he 
had not time to return it ere she was 
gone 

«“ The next morning she burried into 
the city, watching like a poor criminal 
for sentence to hear the news. It was 
soon heard. People were talking at the 
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corners of the streets of the daring attempt 
of three prisoners to escape from Newgate. 
One got clear off—one was retuken—one, 
whose arm was in a Sling, fell from the 
wall and was killed upon the spot. 

“« Hunger,’ says the proverb, ‘ will 
break through stone walls.’ So will 
the love of woman—‘ Let me have that 
body, to bury it!’ said Moyna to the 
keeper. 

“* Was he your husband or your 
brother ?” 

“ She could not reply—her eyes were 
fixed on the rigid form and features to 
which her heart had clung through evil 
report and good report. 

““« She was here yesterday,’ observed 
one of the turnkeys, ‘and when she was 
gone I heard him say she was the only 
friend he had in the whole world !’ 

“ She buried him in his mother’s grave ! 
A blue slab has simply this record— 


H—— O'R 
Zt. 39.” 


Solomon has said, “there is no 
wickedness like the wickedness of a 
woman.” We may say, with equal 
truth, “there is no love like the love 
of a woman.” There are thousands 
of instances on record of its outliving 
every other feeling—the very circum- 
stances which make all else desert the 
object of a woman’s affections appearing 
but to confirm her attachment— 

* Like the ivy to the oak, 
Still in ruin clinging round it.” 
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The character of Moyna Roden is 
not in the least overdrawn; indeed, 
the truth of the sketch is one of its 
greatest beauties. 

In the “lights and shadows of Irish 
life” there are fewer specimens of the 
brogue than are usually found in Irish 
stories. This arises partly from the 
nature of the subject chosen, and 
partly, perhaps, because the author 
wishes to adapt her book to the com- 
prehension of English readers, who 
are not so much accustomed to the 
cutting and clipping of the English lan- 
guage which characterises the phrase- 
ology of her native country. But 
she shows a perfect acquaintance with 
what is of much greater importance— 
the habits of thought and natural quick- 
ness which make the conversation of 
an Irish so different from that of an 
English peasant. This cannot fail 
to strike the reader in every dialogue. 
The turn of expression, the choice of 
metaphors, the little irrelevant sen- 
tences, suddenly introduced, the wa- 
tural consequence of strong feclings 
operating on a lively imagination, the 
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skilfully-managed ene in 
fact, that is peculiarly [rish in an Irish- 
man’s conversation, except his accent, 
js sketched with admirable fidelity. 

In several parts of the work the au- 
thor has taken opportunities of analyz- 
ing different thoughts and expressions 
which she has observed in Ireland. 
This has given her an extraordinary 
power of delineating points of character, 
merely by the language used by the 
speaker ina dialogue. The attachment 
which the [rish feel for any thing that 
has been endeared to them by domestic 
associations is well known. What 
could express this feeling more 
strongly, than the following address 
of a poor peasant, to the bailiff who 
was seizing the scanty remainder of his 
furniture for rent ? 


“ God bless you,” he exclaimed, “ and 
don’t take that, it’s nothing but a hish : 
it’s not worth two pence to you; its fallen 
to pieces ; but it’s more to me than thou- 
sands: it’s nothing but a kish; but my 
eldest boy—he, thank God, that’s not to 
the fore to see his father’s poverty this 
day—he slept ip it many a long night, 
when the eyes of his blessed mother 
hadn’t gone among the bright stars of 
heaven, but were here to watch him: it’s 
nothing but a kish; yet many a time little 
Kathleen crow’d, and held up her inno- 
cent head out of it to kiss her daddy : it’s 
nothing but a kish; but many a day, in 
the middle of my slavery, have I and my 
wife (the blessed saints take her soul to 
glory!) and five as beautiful children as 
ever stirred a man’s heart in his bosom, 
sat round it, and cut the praytie and salt 
out of it fresh and wholesome ; and when 
I had my six blessings to look on, it was 
little I cared for the slavery a poor Irish- 
man is born to: it’s nothing but a hish; 
but it has been with me full, and it has 
been with me empty, for many a long 
year, and its used to me, it knows my 
thronbles; for since the bed was sold 
from under me for the last gale, what 
had I but it to keep my head from the 
could earth? Don't take it, it’s nothing 
but a hish.” 


There is not much to make the 
reader laugh in these volumes. Their 
general tone is rather melancholy ; stil! 
there are several scenes that contain 
a considerable quantity of humour, and 
they have one great merit—they never 
degenerate into coarseness—there is 
not a line that even the most sensitive 
prude could censure. But it is, cer- 
tainly, not in the lighter portions of the 


work that we are to look for its chief 


beauties. It is on the attributes of the 
heart, uot of the head, that Mrs. Hall 
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delights to dwell ; and even where the 
gay and sprightly imagination of her 
Irish characters appears through the 
workings of their strong and irritable 
passions, it is often a “smile through 
sorrow’s beam’’ almost too melancholy 
to unite in. 

From ber residence in England, Mrs. 
Hall has acquired a habit of contrast- 
ing the conduct and opinions of the 
English and Irish, The result of the 
contrast is sometimes not very favor- 
able to her own country ; but the re- 
pon is conveyed in such a spirit of 

indness, that it is impossible to regard 
it otherwise than as the advice of a 
friend. “ It has always been impressed 
upon my mind,” says the author, “that 
I ought to write for the Irish as well 
as for the English reader ; with this 
feeling I have never hesitated to ex- 
hibit and condemn in my countrymen 
and countrywomen that which I con- 
sidered wrong and capable of alteration. 
If I have at times seemed to adhere 
but slightly to the old caution ‘be to 
their faults a little blind,’ I trust it can- 
not be said of me that I have been 
aught but ‘to their virtues ever kind,’” 
It is only to be regretted that she has 
never availed herself of a better oppor- 
tunity for effecting the object she de- 
sires, by devoting her talents to the 
composition of a “novel,” the scene of 
which was laid in Ireland. The ne- 
cessary limits of a short tale or sketch, 
are too narrow to allow sufficient scope 
for the delineation of character, or to 
admit of much variety in the incidents 
introduced, and for the reasons given 
at the commencement of this notice, 
we think there are few writers whom 
we would rather see engaged in the 
production of a national novel. 

In concluding our remarks we may 
add, that whatever expectations the 
name of “lights and shadows of Irish 
life” may excite in the reader, from its 
resemblance to the name of the exqui- 
site volumes on Scottish life, which 
bear a similar title, it is not too much 
to say they will be satisfied. The 
author modestly apologizes for this 
name as not chosen by himself, and 
adopted with reluctance when sug- 
gested to her. The apology is un- 
necessary. There is nothing which 
requires an excuse, in endeavouring to 
do for her country what Protessor 
Wilson has done for Scotland ; and 
even if she had put forward her book 
as arival to his, it would searcely be too 
high praise to congratulate her on the 
success of her undertaking. 
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We have, for various reasons, hitherto 
deferred a notice of this work. Its 
appearance created an excitement in 
the midst of which the calm voice of 
criticism could scarcely perhaps expect 
to be heard. The excitement, indeed, 
amounted to all the heat of a party 
contest ; and we confess that in the 
very heat of the conflict we had no 
destre to take ashare. Circumstances, 
too, occurred which made it impossible 
for us to interfere without appearing to 
take purt uguinst many whom we would 
vaturally regard as our friends. We 
believe, however, that the time is come 
when we may venture on the task 
without much danger of provoking 
angry feeling. The excitement has, 
in a great measure, died away, and 
ublic opinion, or rather public feeling, 
Se returned to a calmer and more 
reasonuble tone. Whatever observa- 
tions we may deem it our duty to offer 
to the public on the subject will have 
the advantage of being addressed to a 
less prejudiced tribunal. 

To « considerable extent we must, 
in the course of our remarks, express 
an incidental opinion on the cause of 
the dissatisfaction which existed. It 
must, at least, be a part of our business 
to inquire bow far it owes its origin to 
the execution of the work. We can” 
scarcely avoid touching on extraneous 
causes which led to the excitement of 
public feeling. It will, perhaps, be 
seen, in the course of our review, that 
we believe that there were faults on 
all sides. It cannot be denied that in 
many instances the opposition made to 
Mr. Lewis's claims, by dissatisfied sub- 
scribers, was characterised by circum- 
stances which, in strictness, it would 
be difficult to justify. But, on the 
other hand, allowance must be made 
for the excited feelings of men who 
believed, however unjustly, that there 
was an unfair advantage taken of them ; 
and it must be acknowledged that some 
of the agents of Mr. Lewis were, to 
say the least of it, indiscreet in the 
manner in which they acted their part 
—disregarding either the dissatisfaction 
or satisfaction of the purchaser with his 
bargain, and haughtily standing on the 


obligation of a legal document, signed 
upon, perhaps, importunate solicitations 
some years before. We have no doubt 
that a little pains and gentle treatment 
at first would have induced most of the 
subscribers to take their copies of the 
work without demur. Perhaps English- 
men, on the other hand, did not under. 
stand the necessity of ado rting such a 
mode of proceeding to ladess men to 
fulfil their engagement. It was very 
unfortunate for their employers that 
they did not. We are confident that 
a mild representation of the real nature 
of the transaction to each subscriber 
would have induced almost all of them 
to feel that they were honorably as 
well as legally bound to the publishers 
of the work. But when some of the 
agents, relying on their legal right to 
force payment of their demand, at- 
tempted, on the strength of that right, 
to bully men not accustomed to have 
their honor questioned, they did not 
know human nature—certainly not 
Irish nature—or they might have cal- 
culated that they would raise a feeling 
of indignation against them, amid which 
even the possession of the legal right 
might, fur a time, be lost sight of by 
men of the highest integrity and honor. 

But, perhaps, we are anticipating : 
certain, however, it is, that if the 
creating a sensation be the test of the 
merits of a book, there can be no doubt 
of the excellence of the volumes befure 
us. It is long since an equal sensation 
has been created by the appearance of 
any work, great or small, even before a 
single copy found its way into the 
country. From the very moment that 
its issue was announced as a thing 
speedily to be expected. Lewis’ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary has been the 
subject of conversation in every circle, 
the theme of discussion in the columns 
of every newspaper. The interest of 
the last new work was forgotten, the 
excitement of the last bit of fashionable 
scandal was merged in the all-absorbing 
event—the expected appearance of this 
wonderful dictionary. If notoriety be 
the object of an author's labours, few 
have been so successful as Mr. Lewis ; 
there is not a corner of the land so 
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remote as not to be agitated by his 
fame ; no hamlet so obscure, or village 
so retired as not to have heard of his 
books; no glen or valley so solitary as 
not to have echoed to his name. In 
all places, in all quarters, and in all 
ranks in Ireland, Lewis’ Topographical 
Dictionary has obtained a degree of 
attention unprecedented in the history 
of literary speculations. 

Truth obliges us to add that this 
sensation was excited not by any thing 
in the book itself, but by the fact that 
sumewhere about 8 or 9,000 persons 
found that they had pledged themselves 
to pay for it ; and more, that amid all 
the outery and tumult, very little was 
known of the character or merits of 
the work. The principal opposition 
has been given by persons refusing to 
receive their copies of the work, and 
who, therefore, could have no oppor- 
tunity of forming an opinion on its 
execution. By some means or other 
popular feeling became excited against 
the work, and popular feeling, when 
properly excited, does not often wait 
to inquire. Thousands swelled the 
outcry who had never seen the outside 
of the books they were joining most 
vociferously to condemn. Charges of 
fraud in the obtaining of orders were 
unscrupulously made and believed with- 
out examination ; the minor charges of 
gross errors in the execution were re- 
peated to the echo; the book was 
pronounced a cheat, its authors im- 
postors, and their agents rogues. The 
scene of the celebrated resistance to 
Wood's half-pence, or the American 
resistance to the tea tax was enacted 
on a small scale; the books were 
thrown into the street, and the agents 
turned out of doors ; and a patriotic 
resulve appeared to have been entered 
into to resist the impositions of the 
obnoxious volumes. Of course the 
press was not wanting to second and 
to excite the popular feeling, and we 
believe there are individuals who 
have borne as conspicuous and, parvis 
componere magna, as effective a part in 
exciting the feeling against Lewis, as 
Dean Swift himself did in creating the 
spirit against the half-pence of William 
Wood. 

Notwithstanding this exordium, we 
are not, we assure our readers, inclined 
to treat the subject in a jesting tone. 
It is one which has imposed on us a 
serious duty. We feel that both the 
publishers and the public had a right 
to expect from this journal an opinion 
upon the agitated question as to the 


merits of the book ; and though we 
have waited a favorable opportunity, 
we had no desire to shrink from this 
duty. We have devoted to the work 
more attention than perhaps otherwise 
we might have been inelined to bestow. 
We have endeavored to give to all the 
circumstances connected with its a 
pearance our best and most impartial 
consideration ; and believing that public 
opinion has been unjust towards Mr. 
Lewis, we feel it to be our duty to 
endeavour to place the case in a form 
in which every one can judge of it 
without passion or prejudice. 

We are, at the same time, very far 
indeed trom pronouncing the opposition 
to have been in any sense discreditable 
to those who were engaged in it. No 
doubt some of them have been guilty of 
acts which it is impossible not to 
censure. But, at the same time, it 
must be recollected, as we have already 
hinted, that some acts of the persons 
engaged in collecting subscriptions were 
very foolish and indiscreet. They 
seemed resolved to dragoon a whole 
country into paying them their de- 
mand—there was uo attempt to con- 
ciliate or to shew that the book was 
value for the money—like Shylock, 
they would hear of nothing but the 
bond. This naturally put men upon 
imagining that the book could not be 
worth the price that was exacted from 
them. From this it was an easy step 
to believe the procuring of the order as 
fraud—the natural dislike to be the 
subject of imposition was excited in 
the breast—and men, who would be 
the last in the world to dispute their 
engagements, were induced to contest 
what they believed to be an unjust 
demand. 

But more than this—the conduct of 
the agents, in some instances, was re- 
presented as domineering in the ex- 
treme. Respectable men were brought 
as felons to the bar of a criminal court, 
on account of some foolish act com- 
mitted in a squabble with these gen- 
tlemen. Public opinion could not, of 
course, discriminate between the claims 
of Mr. Lewis and the indiscretion of 
his agents ; and the natural hatred of 
oppression became enlisted against 
him. Irishmen did not understand 
being bullied and dragooned ; and, in 
the indignation excited by what was 
believed to be such an attempt, it is 
not to be wondered at if the justice 
of Mr. Lewis’ claims were overlooked. 

A little time, no doubt, has wrought 
a revulsion. The acts of these agents 
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have been very properly put a stop 
to—and public feeling is now beginning 
to take part with the publishers as the 
injured party—men who have embarked 
a large capital in a stupendous under- 
taking—who have devoted years of 
labor and anxiety to its completion ; 
and who, when they expected to reap 
the just reward of their risk and toils, 
are met with obloquy and an opposition 
which, if successful, must involve them 
in total ruin. The Irish are a people 
that love justice ; and the very same 
feeling which. made popular opinion 
run strongly against Messrs. Loni 
when they believed them oppressors, 
will make it run equally in their favor 
when it is discovered that they are, in 
reality, the oppressed. 

The real merits of the question, 
however, are quite distinct from a 
consideration of the means by which 
public opinion was led to a particular 
side of that question. While we cannot 
acknowledge that the opposition to 
bis demands reflect any discredit on 
our country—while we believe it to 
have been in a great measure provoked 
by indiscretions on the part of persons 
engaged in distributing the books—we 
still are convinced that their demands 
are just, and this conviction we feel 
ourselves bound to state, We are not 
without hopes that our humble efforts 
may be useful in enabling many who 
are prejudiced on the subject to form 
a correct and an honest opinion for 
themselves. 

There is another reason which has 
induced us to step out of our way to 
notice this work, so as to place the 
case fairly between Mr, Lewis and 
those who are prejudiced aguinst him. 


Nothing could be more injurious, in a ‘ 


national point of view, than that per- 
sons engaged in undertakings like Mr. 
Lewis should meet with unjust treat- 
ment ; what the violence of some of 
our mechanics has effected in the case 
of mercantile and manufacturing specu- 
lations, would thus be accomplished in 
those of a literary character. No one 
will, it is said, embark his money ina 
country where an outbreak of popular 
fury may smash his machinery and 
destroy his buildings; and no man 
will embark capital in a literary enter- 
prise with the risk of meeting with 
annoyance and obloquy, such as has 
been the lot of Mr. Lewis; for this 
reason, ony interested in the pros- 
perity of Ireland, we are anxious to 
use our humble efforts towards allaying 
the tumult which has been excited, 
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We confess we look upon every 
attempt to delineate the localities of 
Ireland with a favourable and an in. 
dulgent eye, because we believe every 
such attempt directly to contribute to 
the national prosperity. Even the 
gains of commerce and the wealth of 
all classes in a country are not in. 
dependent of literature. No one ever 
yet has calculated, no one ever will 
calculate the debt which the improve. 
ment of Scotland owes to Sir Walter 
Scott, the power of whose genius 
brought to notice her neglected scenery, 
and invited to her unknown mountains 
and glens the steps of the stranger, 
who brought with him the refinements, 
the civilization, and the wealth of 
another country. Something has been 
done for Ireland in the same way. 
C. O., in every sense the first of frish 
sketchers, has left on record his varied 
pictures of some of her romantic valleys 
and wild glens ; some few have followed 
his example ; but how little, after all, 
has been done to bring into notice the 
neglected but unrivalled scenery of 
our native land. If ever the time 
comes when some master-genius shall 
make that scenery the home of glorious 
fiction, and invest every mountain and 
valley of our wild and magnificent high- 
lands with the interest of romance 
Ireland will owe such a man a debt of 
moral and physical improvement, far 
greater than ie ever will owe to the 
noisiest of her political agitators or 
the loudest of her political patriots. 

We do then proportionably regret 
every thing that can tend to discou- 
rage the direction of literary enterprize 
to such subjects ; we are, we confess, 
apprehensive that the reception which 
Mr. Lewis’ Dictionary has experienced 
may have this effect ; apart then, from 
all considerations of justice to the indi- 
vidual consideration of which, however, 
we should be ashamed to Jose sight, 
we feel ourselves called on, upon 
national grounds, to endeavour to ob- 
tain justice for his work. We have 
but a few pages to devote to this duty, 
and we shall endeavour to discharge it 
as briefly as possible. 

The impressions injurious to Mr. 
Lewis which have got hold of the pub- 
lic mind are principally two—that a 
system of fraud was adopted in gaining 
the names of subscribers to the work— 
and that the work was so grossly in- 
accurate as not to be what it professed 
to be. These, as far as we can collect 
the import of any thing so vague and 
indefinite as public opinion, are the 
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impressions which have created an op- 

ition to Mr. Lewis. It is difficult 
to deal with any thing so unsubstantial 
as public rumour ; but unquestionably 
it is public ramour that has created 
the prejudices in this case. We lave 
been led to examine into both the 
impressions to which we have here 
alluded. 

First, then, as to the charges of fraud 
which we so constantly hear, or rather 
did hear insinuated against the pub- 
lishers of this undertaking. The most 
exaggerated and groundless rumours 
have gained some degree of credence ; 
it has been said that persons who sub- 
scribed for the work, under the im- 
pression that it was not to exceed two 
guineas, unexpectedly found that they 
had been induced to sign a document 
pledging themselves to pay five. 

We desire of course that we should 
not be understood as bearing testimony 
on any point on which we have not 
full opportunity of satisfying our minds. 
However improbable we may believe 
it, it is clearly impossible for us to say 
that in no case was artifice employed 
to obtain signatures. Agents were sent 
out for the purpose of procuring sub- 
scribers, and no person can say of his 
own knowledge that some of these 
agents in any instance resorted to arti- 
fice to gain theirend. It may be enough 
to remark that no instance of the kind 
has ever been substantiated, and every 
lover of justice will pause before, on mere 
indefinite rumour, * gives credence to 
imputations at once so serious and so 
vague. We must deal, however, with 
the impression as we find it—that a 
general system of imposition was plan- 
ned and adopted—and upon this we have 
no hesitation in expressing a decided 
opinion in the negative. We have had 
the testimony of many persons who 
had been waited on by the canvassing 
agents, both of persons who were iu- 
duced to put down their names, and 
of those who refused ; sume of them 
complained that the agents employed 
a degree of solicitation which they 
considered undue, to obtain orders for 
the work; but all agreed that the price 
of the book was fairly and honestly 
mentioned, and that nothing like artifice 
was employed to entrap them into 
signing the document ordering the 
work, 

Indeed a glance at one of these 
documents is in itself sufficient to sa- 
tisfy any reasonable mind of the 
groundlessness of these charges. The 
document is as clear, distinct, and ex- 
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plicit as it is possible for any docu- 
ment to be; the price is set forward in 
capital letters ; we believe that impo- 
sition was perfectly impossible even if 
it was designed, and we are sure that 
there is no person who will just take 
the trouble of glancing at one of these 
documents who will not agree with us 
that it is drawn up and printed in the 
most perfect spirit of fair dealing, and 
with the full expectation that no per- 
son could sign it without being fully 
aware of what he was about. 

Another fact, however, which is 
perfectly and entirely decisive upon 
this point, is this—that at the very 
time when the agents were canvassing 
the country for subscribers, advertise- 
ments were inserted in all the princi- 
pal Irish journals, printed in the most 
conspicuous manner, stating the form 
and terms of the work. It was almost 
impossible for any reader of the news- 
papers not to have been attracted by 
these advertisements, in which all the 
mechanical appliances of the art of 
puffing, such as large type, conspicu- 
ous headings, and capital letters, print- 
ing across the columns, &¢. were abun- 
dantly put in requisition. We have 
seen a copy of Saunders’s News-Letter, 
of January 25th, 1833, in which a 
large and pompous advertisement of 
Mr. Lewis’ is, to use the technical 
phrase, “displayed to the very best 
advantage.” 

Our readers will perceive that we 
have taken some pains to satisfy our- 
selves upon these points ; without 
having done so we would not venture 
to express an opinion. In relation to 
the inne of fraud, we are perfectly 
satisfied that there never was an impu- 
tation more cruelly unjust; and we 
have no doubt that all persons, who 
will give themselves the trouble to ex- 
amine, will agree with us. 

Now, a few words as to the mode 
of obtaining subscribers by a canvass 
which has been in this instance resort- 
ed to. The system is this, persons are 
employed at a liberal per centage, to 
travel through the country and obtain 
orders for a work either published, or 
in course of publication. Of course 
men are selected of gentlemanly man- 
ners and good address. As the gains 
of these persons depend upon their 
success, it is only to be expected that 
they should do their best to obtain 
orders ; in some instances, we know 
by experience, they carry their solici- 
tations to importunity; in fact, this 
is involved in the very nature of a 
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canvass. It may, of course, not un- 
frequently happen that persons — 
thus be persuaded into ordering a boo 
at an expense beyond that which, 
without such importunity, they might 
feel willing to incur; when the time 
comes round for payment, the natural 
cousequnce is, that some dissatisfuc- 
tion may be felt. In the case of a 
work like the “ Topographical Dic- 
tionary,” which was not to be com- 
pleted for a long period after the 
order, the chances of such dissatisfac- 
tion were materially increased. Per- 
sons are often more easily persuaded to 
incur an obligation which is not to be 
discharged until an indefinitely distant 
period, and as years will, after all, 
move on, and the day of meeting even 
rash engagements will come, they are 
proportionably inclined to be annoyed 
when the time for payment comes 
round. We can, for these reasons, 
very readily understand, that many sub- 
scribers, obtained by an importunate 
canvass, were naturally disposed tocatch 
at anything that might supply them 
with a reasonable excuse for dissatis- 
faction with their bargain. 

While we state these disadvantages 
as inevitably attached to the system of 
canvassing for subscribers, we express 
no opinion on that system generally. 
It is unquestionable that there are 
works which cannot well be under- 
taken on any other plan. It could not 
be conan that a person would em- 
bark the great capital and enterprize 
which has been expended on the 
“Topographical Dictionary” without 
having legal security for an adequate 
return. To the system of publishing 
by subscription we must, therefore, 
frequently be indebted for many valua- 
ble works; but, on the other hand, it 
is very hard in a canvass, to distinguish 
between the limits of a legitimate ap- 
plication and unfair importunity, and a 
zealous agent, who acts up to his duty, 
will be very likely to go beyond it. 
The system of circulating books by 
the means of itinerant agents is one 
that is now, to some extent, supersed- 
ing the regularly established business 

book-selling, and certainly the 
agents who are employed in carrying 
it on, in some instances, by the bland- 
est persuasion actually worry people 
into purchases. Perhaps after all, 
if the books thus forced upon the pub- 
lic be good ones, no great harm is 
done. Many persons are induced, or 
forced to become readers who never 
would have bought books through the 


regular channels. These compulsory 
emissaries of literature compel people 
to her service. Like pioneers before 
an army, they will scarcely be recog. 
nized as a portion of ber regular 
troops ; but, like pioneers, they find 
their way into places where, but for 
their assistance, the regular troo 
would find it hard to penetrate, Ph 
Ireland, perhaps, there is more room 
for their exertions than in any other 
country. A taste for reading has yet 
to be formed or forced among her 
veople ; and if we may borrow an 
illustration from another source, it ig 
found in this, as in every thing else 
that is good, that the voluntary princi- 
le is not altogether effective in creat- 
ing it, and that people will acquire 
literary tastes much svoner when 
books are brought to them, than when 
they are left, if they please to come 
for the books. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that apart 
altogether from the system of canvass- 
ing, there is an objection to the system 
of publishing books by subscription, 
It is making a bargain all on one side, 
and many persons have adopted a rule 
never to subscribe to a work, but if 
they wish for it to purchase it when it 
comes out. It is said that few valuable 
works are printed by subscription, 
while many bad ones are pawned upon 
the public. Much is to be said, per- 
haps, on both sides, but we have not 
space to say it—we must not forget the 
“ Topographical Dictionary.” Mr. 
Lewis’ case must rest, of course, upon 
questions perfectly distinct from the 
legitimacy or illegitimacy either of can- 
vassing or subscription. If these sys- 
tems are to be put an end to, we must 
do it by refusing either to purchase or 
subscribe to a book for the solicitation 
of a canvasser, not by disputing the 
obligation when we have subscribed. 
On the imputations to which we have 
alluded, we have no hesitation it stat- 
ing our clear and distinct opinion, that 
they are altogether unjust, and that, 
no matter how much any subscriber 
may regret having permitted himself 
to be persuaded to accede to the can- 
vasser’s request, he has nobody to blame 
but himself for his facility in yielding. 

Upon the subject of the merits of 
the book itself quite as much misap- 
prehension exists. There is not, we 
believe, in existence, a more accurate 
or full topographical account of any 
country; the information which it 
contains is minute, and the book was 
calculated to fill up a most important 
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desideratum in Ireland. Unquestion- 
ably, it is not without its errors ; but 
no topographical work was ever yet, 
perhaps none ever will be, published 
free from mistakes. We know not 
whether perfect accuracy is attain- 
able; but we are sure that it never 
has been attained, and perhaps Mr. 
Lewis has come as near it as any of 
his fellow-labourers in the same de- 
partment. The inaccuracies bear a 
very small proportion, indeed, to the 
correct information. In a work of 
such magnitude, it is impossible to 
avoid errors ; the misfortune, however, 
is, that while in 10,000 instances of 
the accounts given in the Dictionary, 
there may occur but one error, the 
single error may be pointed out to 
every body, while only a few will bear 
in mind the 9,999 places in which it is 
correct. Nothing, therefore, is easier 
than to excite an outcry against the 
inaccuracies of any work of the kind ; 
but it is only by comparing the errors 
with the mass of information, that a 
correct judgment can be formed. On 
the whole, the book is a good one, and 
most of the errors which have crept in, 
are trivial and insignificant. In point 
of statistical information it is more 
satisfactory, and we believe more ac- 
curate, than any work as yet extant on 
Ireland. Let any one acquainted with 
Ireland compare Mr. Lewis’ county 
articles with the corresponding portion 
of Mr. M‘Culloch’s statistical account 
of the British empire ; a work which 
has been somewhat anomalously pub- 
lished by the “ Society for the Ditfusion 
of Useful Knowledge,” and he will 
easily satisfy himself of the advance in 
our statistical knowledge which has 
been made by Mr. Lewis’s labours. 
Whatever be Mr. M‘Culloch’s defici- 
encies, a want of industry is not among 
them. If we are to take, as we be- 
lieve we may, his book as a fair speci- 
men of the accuracy of the knowledge 
to be derived from existing sources, we 
have little hesitation in saying, that 
Irish statistics are largely indebted to 
Mr. Lewis. 

It is but fair, also, to observe that 
the mistakes do not argue any defici- 
ency of outlay on the part of the pro- 
prietors. Some of them are, perhaps, 
unavoidable—a few are, no doubt, the 
result of carelessness on the part of the 
compilers or collectors of information. 


“ Quas aut negligentia fudit 
Aut humana parum vitat natura.” 


The work, however, is evidently the 
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result of an immense expenditure of 
capital and labour—and, we repeat, 
that in accuracy and completeness it 
is above the ordinary standard of such 
works. 

We have thus endeavoured to do 
justice to all parties in this matter. We 
trust that the few observations we have 
thought it our duty to make on the 
subject may be attended with beneti- 
cial effects. The subject is one which, 
we contess, we would have much pre- 
ferred to pass by in silence. We know 
that the side we have taken may be un- 
popular, we would, perhaps, have 
pleased some of our readers more by 
an exposure of the inaccuracies of the 
work; but we have taken that side 
which we believe justice and the inte- 
rests of the country require—and 
sooner or later we know that public 
opinion will go with us. 

A word, however, to Mr. Lewis. 
We have done him full justice in ac- 
knowledging that he has fulfilled his 
contract—that he has supplied a Topo- 
graphical Dictionary of Lreland, which 
is generally correct ; but, at the same 
time, the errors which it contains im- 
pair its general value as a book of 
reference. If the work reaches a 
second edition a little revision will 
obviate this defect. In the meantime, 
it would not be a difficult matter to col- 
lect together information as to any in- 
accuracies into which the present edi- 
tion has fallen, and publish a correction 
in an appendix. The list would not 
be a long or an alarming one; and 
such a correction, if carefully made, 
would make the volumes unexception- 
able. As the work stands, however, 


“ With all its imperfections on its head,” 


it is a valuable and important publica- 
tion; and, after a little time, we have 
no doubt it will be justly appreciated 
by the public. 

We have endeavoured to avoid all 
allusion to the merely mercantile part 
of the transaction—we must not, at the 
same time, forget that immense capital 
has been expended in this undertaking, 
on the faith of Irish punctuality. Apart, 
however, from all national contin 
tions, our advice to any of our friends 
who have been induced to become 
subscribers, would be, that whether 
they repent it or not, they should not 
persevere in opposition to Mr. Lewis’ 
claims. The engagement is one which, 
we suspect, there is no possibility of 
evading ; and for this reason, if for no 


higher, it had better be fulfilled. A 
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little acquaintance with the volumes 
will, however, satisfy most persons that 
they had not been so much imposed 
upon as they had been led to believe. 
We have said that we look with 
eculiar favor on any attempt to de- 
an the localities of our country. 
In her picturesque beauties Ireland 
possesses a store of wealth. With 
the increased facilities of communica- 
tion, which every day is developing, 
increased multitudes of travellers must 
visit our shores. While English tra- 
vellers have visited almost every 
mountain land of the habitable globe, 
in search of some new enjoyment, 
they have, comparatively, neglected 
the island beside them; and yet, where 
is the country that abounds more in the 
beautiful, the majestic, and the grand ¢ 
In Cunnemara and in aa there 
are glens, and mountains, and cliffs, 


which might vie with many of the most 
celebrated of our continental regions 
And when the press has done its duty 
the University Magazine, in its depart. 
ment—our friend C. O, perhaps in our 
pages—in delineating the natural beau. 
ties which need but to be known to be 
sought—we believe that many an 
English family that now waste their 
summer on the continent, and bring 
home with them the frivolity of French 
manners and the contagion of French 
licentiousness, will seek their summer's 
recreation on the shores of Lough 
Swilly or the banks of Lough Corrib, 
and take home with them nothing worse 
than, perhaps, a little Irish warmth of 
manner and of heart. 

There is not an Irish reader, however 
he may differ from us about Lewis’ 
Topographical Dictionary, who will 
not join us in this wish. ~ 


SONGS OF THE TRUE BLUE. 


NO. I. 


NO SURRENDER. 


Air—“ Blue Bonnets over the Border.” 


March! march! shoulder to shoulder—boys, 
Firm, in the ranks that no treason can sunder. 
Ne’er met hearts or hands bolder—boys, 
Round the true banner, that never went under. 
Still shall we fearless smile, 
Ne’er shall we falter while 
Freedom hath such gallant sons to defend her. 
Oh! there is magic still, 
Ev'ry true heart to thrill, 
In our old battle cry, Never surrender ! 


Fame, fame, fame to the trophied dead ; 
Honour to those in the dark grave, who moulder. 
Pure, pure the blood, that each hero shed 
Freedom to raise,—and shall we not uphold her ? 
Bright be each warrior’s fame, 
Cloudless each honoured name, 
Peace to the grave of each noble defen:ler ; 
Those who have wisely thought, 
Those who have bravely fought, 
Those who have welcomed death, scorning surrender. 


Boyne! Boyne! long as thy currents flow, 
There is a voice rising sweet from thy waters, 
Telling the glories of those who now slumber low, 
Freedom who won in thy streams’ ruddy slaughters. 
Telling of bright deeds done, 
Telling of honour won, 
Telling of William, fair Freedom's defender, 


Telling of liberty, 
é Telling of victory, 


Telling us now—rather die than surrender! 
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The Pearl Necklace. 


NECKLACE, 


A TALE OF FACTS. 


Ir is certain there are realities in life 
as extraordinary and incomprehensible 
as the most lively or fanciful imagination 
could invent ; and the following narra- 
tive is an illustration of the truth of this 
assertion : 

It was on a brilliant morning, towards 
the end of summer, that the bells in 
the little town of ——, in shire, 
rang a joyous peal. The cottagers of 
the surrounding oss assembled in 
holyday attire—nature herself seemed 
to harmonize with the seene, and deck, 
with her gayest smiles, the nuptial 
day of her own sweet favorite, the 
young and lovely Ellen. 

Sir Richard and Lady de Lisle, the 
father and mother of Ellen, resided in 
the north of England. They possessed 
wealth and consequence, with the many 
advantages that follow in their train. 
Ellen was their only child, and never 
did parents shelter one fairer or more 
cherished. Beautiful alike in face 
and form, she was amiable as she 
was lovely. Candour, innocence sat 
enshrined on her open, modest brow, 
and gave to her countenance an ex- 
pression so celestial, she looked as if 
the guardian angel of purity in her 
very cradle had touched her features 
with its spotless plume. Nurtured in 
an atmosphere of affection, she had 
not as yet known one of the cares or 
sorrows of life. Such a gifted being 
was not long destined to bloom a lonely 
flower in the shade of retirement.— 
Early in life she captivated the hero 
who had this day received her hand 
at the altar. General D was 
brave, handsome, and accomplished : 
he had just returned from gathering 
laurels on the field of battle ; but the 
conqueror was conquered ; he wooed 
and soon won the heart of the gentle 
Ellen. Though he had nearly num- 
bered twice her years, she saw not the 
disparity, for he loved the gallant 
soldier. Her parents, while they 
mourned her loss, approved her choice, 
and blessed it. On returning from 
church, ere Ellen retired to prepare 
for quitting the home where the fiche 
hours of youth had passed, scarce ruffled 
by a sigh, the General, taking her hand, 
placed in it a small parcel, which, he 
suid, contained a few baubles he hoped 
" GG. 2eene 











to see her wear for his sake, at the 
same time drew from a curious Indian 
box a row of remarkably fine pearls, 
and presented it to her, saying he ven- 
tured to recommend that ornament 
yarticularly to her care, as he valued 
it highly from its having belonged to 
his own lamented mother. “ Preserve 
and value it, my Ellen, in memory of 
one who, had she been spared to wit- 
ness my felicity this day, how would 
she have rejoiced—how would she 
have blessed and cherished my lovely 
bride ?” With deep emotion he pressed 
her hand to his lips and turned away. 
In a few hours all smiles, all gaiety had 
disappeared—Ellen had left her home. 

onths passed away borne on the 
bright stream of love and joy. General 
D brought his fair bride to Lon- 
don, and introduced her to all it} gay 
and splendid scenes ; the most admired 
rose in its garden of beauties was his 
blooming Ellen, and he wore the sweet 
flower next his heart. As summer 
approached they took a handsome place 
near London, and in a short time were 
joined by Sir R. and Lady de Lisle ; 
this was alone wanting to complete 
the happiness of Ellen : her father could 
not long remain, but Lady de Lisle 
could not resist the soft pleading of 
her beloved child not to leave her so 
soon, especially as General D was 
called on to attend some regimental 
duties, likely to detain him many days 
from home. 

Reluctantly he parted from his Ellen, 
and she saw him go with a feeling 
of sorrow unaccountable even to herself, 
aware as she was how short would be 
the period of his absence; she wept 
long and bitterly in his arms, and as 
he tore himself away from her embrace , 
his own depression wore the appear- 
ance of some strange presentiment of 
evil; he endeavoured to conquer his 
uneasiness, reflecting he left her well 
in the care of her fond mother and 
surrounded by every comfort ; he tried, 
therefore, to banish all ideas but that of 
his speedy return. Amongst the ser- 
vants left to attend on Ellen was a 
black, who had lived many years with 
General D ; he had purchased 
him as a slave when in India, and soon 
after matle him free, a benefit never 
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forgotten by the faithful Peter, who 
had aot left his service since, and had 
attended him with constant fidelity 
and attachment; to his care the Gene- 
ral particularly confided his lovely 
mistress ere he left his home. There 
were few days, when dressed for din- 
ner, that Ellen did not place round her 
neck the precious string of pearls, and 
during her nusband’s absence she took 
particular pleasure in wearing it con- 
stantly. 

General D—— had not been gone 
a fortnight when Ellen received a letter 
from him announcing that in a few 
days he hoped to return to the dear 
home and heart his throbbed to meet 
again; that of Ellen beat high with 
delight ; she retired early, impatient for 
the solitude of her room to enable her 
to read over and over again the wel- 
come epistle. Lady de Lisle soon 
followed her example, and in a short 
time all the inhabitants of the mansion 
appeared sunk in deep repose. It was 
late, however, ere Ellen could resign 
the cherished letter, even to the soft 
bosom on which it was destined to 
rest ; she dwelt over every fond expres- 
sion, till at length, after pouring forth 
the gratitude of her sinless saul to that 
Almighty Power who had thus blessed 


her happy existence, she retired to her 
couch. 

Surely if life have a rapture, or the 
heart a Joys it is the wy ee of 


meeting, alter a separation, the object 
of our fondest love! Even in future 
days when the impression of other 
happy moments has faded from our 
memory, ¢hat still remains so deeply 
engraven on our mind, that the very 
recollection brings with it a feeling of 
renewed and fresh delight. 

The chamber of Lady de Lisle was 
at some distance from that of her 
daughter, and at the opposite side of 
a long gallery where most of the sleep- 
ing rooms were situated ; towards the 
middle of the night she was awoke by 
what appeared to her like a stifled 
shriek ; she started up, and listened in 
breathless alarm, but no sound again met 
her ear ; all was still, so still she could 
almost count the throbbings of her 
heart, which beat in time with the 
mournful ticking of a clock that stood 
in her room; imagining at last she 
must have been dreaming, when she 
thought she heard a cry, she once more 
lay down, and after watching for some 
time longer, findirg nothing oceur to 
excite her fears, she soon again was 
wrapt in sleep. 
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Lady de Lisle rose early the next 
morning, and on returning from a walk 
in the garden, she was met by Ellen’s 
attendant, who expressed sume surprise 
at her mistress not having yet rung 
her bell, it being past her usual hour of 
rising. Lady de Lisle advised her 
to go softly into Ellen’s room, but if 
she slept, charged her not to disturb 
her rest. Scarcely had the woman 
been gone a minute when piercing 
screams reached the ears of the horror. 
struck mother; she flew wildly u 
stairs ; on entering the room, merci- 
ful heaven! what a scene was pre- 
sented to her view! Ellen, the 
loved, the blooming Ellen extended on 
the bed, covered with blood! cold, dis. 
figured, murdered by some barbarous 
hand, in all the pride of youth and 
beauty, the scarce-blown flower torn 
from its stem, already faded and de- 
cayed. An express was sent off to the 
bereaved husband, who arrived in a 
state of distraction in a few hours. It 
is not my wish to try to paint scenes 
of deep distress ; there are few who 
have not known the agony of losing 
some object of affection, some cherished 
being of a fond doting heart, and few 
have loved like General D For 
the stricken parents ! hallowed be their 
grief. Sacrilegious were the hand that 
would attempt to draw aside the veil 
retirement interposed between their 
sorrows and the world! One hope 
alone remained on earth for them, that 
ere long they would be luid in peace 
by the side of their lost treasure. 

It may be supposed that a strict in- 
vestigation took place as to the author 
and cause of such an atrocious and 
singular crime ; but nothing could be 
found out to throw any light on the 
dark mystery. The throat of the in- 
nocent victim had been severed from 
ear to ear; there was no mark of any 
other injury and from the way in 
which the body lay, and the appear- 
ance of the bed, it was judged very 
little struggle had taken placé. Ellen's 
writing box, which contained a large 
sum, was untouched ; her clothes and 
jewels were in their usual places, all, 
save the pearl necklace, which had to- 
tally disappeared! To suppose that 
had been the only object which had 
led to the commission of such an inhu- 
man murder, seemed absurd ; yet what 
other opinion could be formed? The 
servants were taken up, examined, 
searched, in vain; nothing was dis- 
covered to criminate any one of them 
or cast suspicion on a human being; 
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no noise had been heard on the fatal 
night by the inhabitants of the house, 
save the scream that had awoke Lady 
de Lisle. The inconsolable attendant 
of Ellen, as also all the other servants, 
slept at too great a distance from her 
chamber to hear any sound from 
thence ; as for the black, he seemed 
bewildered by the blow, refused to eat 
or drink for many days; his senses 
absolutely wandered ; he accused him- 
self of neglect, and prayed forgiveness 
as if he were in fault for not watching 
more strictly over the precious trust 
confided so much to Ais care. 

All efforts proving vain to discover the 
assassin, the heart-broken husband at last 
reluctantly abandoned further inquiry, 
and having resigned the place he had 
near London, the detested scene of 
such a tragedy, he discharged all the 
servants, save the faithful Peter, ob- 
tained a year’s leave of absence from 
his military duties, and bade adieu to 
England, in hopes, by change of place, 
to lull in some faint degree the regret 
of heart that rendered his very exist- 
ence a burden. 

He had been absent about six 
months, when he got letters informing 
him that a ray of Tight had been cast 
on the late unhappy transaction which 


promised to lead to a discovery of the 
murderer ; the present occupiers of the 
place he had lived in having had occa- 
sion to remove a great iy of rub- 


bish that lay in the stable yard, there 
had been found, thrust into the middle 
of the heap, a large knife, which, though 
covered with rust, visibly shewed it 
had been stained with blood; near it 
was also dug out an [ndian box, which 
the maid, who had lived with Ellen at 
the time of the murder, had identified 
as that in which the pearl necklace was 
kept ; he was also informed that cir- 
cumstances had arisen to throw strong 
suspicion on his black servant, and was 
therefore advised to return to England 
without delay, and bring Peter with 
him, not allowing a syllable of the in- 
telligence he had received to transpire. 
No mapeessions could be found to pour- 
tray the feelings of the horror-struck 
General on reading this account, not 
that he credited the accusation against 
Peter, who had been so long his tried 
and faithful attendant, but the very idea 
chilled his blood. He lost not a mo- 
ment in obeying the summons, and his 
heart faeenen with a misery time had 
not had power to soften, he set off on 
his return to England. 

Immediately on reaching London 
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he prepared ‘for the painful task of 
again endeavouring to bring to justice 
the murderer of Ellen. The circum- 
stance that had appeared to criminate 
the black in particular was, one of the 
grooms who had lived with General 
D during the short period of his 
married life,. having sworn that he had 
seen the knife, which had a remarkable 
handle, in the possession of Peter, that 
he knew it belonged to him, and that 
two days before the murder was com- 
mitted he had perceived it on a table 
in his apartment ; orders were imme- 
diately issued for the apprehension of 
the black, but the guilty wretch saved 
them all farther trouble ; the moment 
intimation reached him of what was 
going on, he threw himself at the feet 
of his master confessing his crime, that 
he was the sole perpetrator of the ca- 
tastrophe that had a so many 
into misery, the midnight assassin of 
the helpless being he was bound to 
Poe He delivered up the neck- 
ace, which he had kept ever since, and 
gave himself into the hands of justice. 
When interrogated as to the circum- 
stances of the deed that had disgraced 
even savage nature, he declared he 
could not account for the irresistible 
desire to possess the necklace that had 
seized him from the moment he first 
saw it. So strong did the temptation 
become, he at last determined to steal 
it whenever an opportunity presented 
itself for so doing, and the absence of 
General D—— seemed a fitting time 
to accomplish his wishes. While de- 
liberating how he could best fulfil his 
Enens he heard the intelligence of 
iis master’s expected return. He re- 
flected if he did not take advantage of 
the present moment, he might lose all 
chance of securing the coveted prize— 
that Ellen slept at a distance from the 
rest of the family ; and he resolved at 
ouce, on the very day that bronght his 
master’s letter, to make that night the 
attempt that had ended so fatally. He 
solemnly declared he had no intention 
of injuring his mistress at the time he 
formed the plan, and had merely taken 
his knife with him that he might defend 
himself in case of meeting any of the 
other servants up or about the house. 
He crept softly to Ellen’s chamber, 
unclosed the door with caution—ull 
was silent—she slept—there was a 
light burning on the dressing-table, 
which gave to his view the cabinet, 
open and unlocked, that contained the 
box in which was deposited the neek- 
lace. In snatching ‘it too hastily, the 
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lid fell off and rolled upon the floor. 
Ellen stirred, and opened her eyes. 
The consequence of detected guilt 
flashed on his mind—horrid feelings 
began to struggle in his breast—his 
unhappy mistress started up in her bed, 
and, with a look of mingled terror and 
astonishment, exclaimed, “ Robber!” 
It was her last word. Driven to 
frenzy, he tore the knife from his 
pocket, darted to the bed, and instantly 
drew it across the throat of the hapless 
Ellen. One scream, and all was over. 
He fled from the room with the feelings 
of «a maniac, and from that hour re- 
morse had pursued his every footstep. 
The necklace he had dipped his hands 
in blood to obtain, had become an 
object of abhorrence to him. He now 
resigned himself to his fate. Death, 
he declared, would be a relief, for life 
had been a curse since the fatal deed. 
He was tried, condemned and executed, 
within a week from the time of his 
confession. 

Soon after, General D contrived 
to get an appointment abroad. Ere 


he left his native country, as he hoped 
for ever, he gave into the care of his 
only sister the pearl necklace—the 
hated cause of all his misery. 

For some years Miss D—— kept 


the deposit carefully laid by ; but as 
the remembrance of the past faded, and 
its horrors became softened by time, 
she occasionally wore it herself. One 
evening, at a large party, a wayward 
child insisted on climbing into her 
lap, that she might view the beautiful 
necklace nearer. She snatched at the 
string with violence—it broke—and 
some of the pearls fell on the ground. 
Miss D anxiously sought and 
gathered up all that were scattered. 
She brought them the next morning 
to a jeweller, and with many charges 
as to his care of them, she ordered 
them to be strung, and the necklace 
repaired. Some days after she called 
for it, and was told it was ready, and 
should be brought out emollaniie. 
Many minutes elapsed, and the man 
not returning, Miss D grew im- 
patient, and, alighting from the car- 
riage, passed into the shop, where she 
found the jeweller and his people in 
the utmost consternation searching for 
the peurls. But they sought in vain— 
it had vanished—not a trace of it to 
be foynd! Miss D was Outrageous, 
and not to be pacified. She was offered 
any compensation, but nothing could 
make amends to her for the loss. The 
necklace was invaluable ; it had been 
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confided to her care ; she blamed her. 
self for having worn it; she could not 
be comforted. ‘This necklace seemed 
destined to be a source of sorrow and 
anxiety to the whole family. Time 
wore on, but brought no tidings of the 
pearls, Miss D had a maid, a 
firm believer in witchcraft. Seeing her 
mistress so uneasy, and having heard 
of a famous fortune-teller then in Lon- 
don, she determined to consult her 
privately, and endeavor, through her 
skill, to discover the fate of the missing 
necklace. Accordingly, she went, and, 
crossing the woman’s hand with a piece 
of silver, told the tale, and begged her 
assistance as to this perplexing affair, 
The fortune-teller, after asking divers 
questions, retired from the room, and 
on her return, in some minutes, gave 
her a folded paper, which, on opening 
at her going home, she found contained 
the following words :—* To-morrow, at 
12 o'clock, go into the hosier’s shop, 
No. 3, Oxford-street ; you will there 
find the object of your search, but 
beware how you seige it too hastily.” 
Delighted at the hoped-for success of 
her visit, the girl carefully concealed 
the whole business from Miss D—, 
fearing she might forbid her seeking 
the end of the adventure. At the 
appointed time she sallied forth, found 
the shop to which she was directed, 
enteredand looked with anxiety around. 
Nothing met her view but stockings 
of every size, form and kind. While 
thus employed, a woman entered the 
shop, holding a child in her arms, 
which she set down on the counter 
while speaking to the mistress of the 
house. The maid, hearing the voices, 
turned round quickly, but no sooner 
had she cast her eyes on the infant 
than, tied round its neck, she perceived 
the identical necklace—the object of 
her anxious search! Forgetting the 
warning she had received, she darted 
suddenly with a scream of joy at the 
child, attempting to tear the pearls 
from its neck. In her agitation her 
fingers became entangled in the string ; 
the more she endeavored to extricate 
them the tighter she drew it round the 
infant’s throat. It gausped—its little 
face grew black—the woman of the 
shop flew to procure knife or scissors 
to cut the string ; but it was too late. 
On her return the luckless babe was 
lying in the maid's arms a breathless, 
distorted corpse! Immediately on 
hearing the necklace claimed, the 
woman to whom the child appeared 
to belong fled from the shop, leaving 
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it in the arms of Miss D ’s maid, 
and, abandoning it to its fate, was 
never heard of after. 


The fatal pearl necklace, as well 
it may be nied, having thus caused 
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the death of three persons, is still in 
the family of the general officer to 
whom it belonged, though, from a very 
natural superstitious feeling, not one 
of them have ever ventured to wear it 
since. 


POEMS BY ELIZA MARY HAMILTON.* 


Tug successive periods which are dis- 
tinguishable in the history of English 
literature carry, on their surface, the 
plain indications of general progress, 
heir catalogues of illustrious names 
are numerically richer, and their effects 
on the minds of the time more wide- 
spread and durable. The brilliant 
generation of Scott, of Southey, Words- 
worth, Byron, &c. has passed, or is 
passing, and we are(perceptibly enough 

advancing into the commonly silent an 

dark pause of intellectual light that is, 
in the probable course of things, to 
follow. Butit no longer comes accom- 
panied by the same dall gloom and 
dreary stillness, “as when the moon 
deserts the night, hid in ber vacant 
interlunar cave.” Our night, if so 
we may be allowed to speak, comes 
ushered in by her softer though fainter 
light—her dewy scents and late warb- 
ling birds. The vast and varied ex- 
citement of the passing age has broadly 
and profoundly diffused itself into the 
mind ; and as those more powerful and 
prominent geniuses have passed, and 
while we were yet lamenting the leaden 
reign that was anticipated to follow, 
a new and beautiful undergrowth of 
poetry has been richly and freslily 
springing up about us, like the younger 
and Sooticheabe vegetation that follows 
where the trees of the forest have been 
removed, Of this, the character is, 
indeed, mainly such as to give an 
almost literal force to this seemingly 
fantastic language. 

Amidst a profuse Juxurianee of 
minor poetry, which every mouth and 
every corner of our land brings to 
light, while by far the larger portion 
manifests nothing more than the general 
growth of literary cultivation, there is 
also no inconsiderable display of grace- 
ful and highly-refined and accomplished 
taste. A:ongst these latter, some 
proofs of a higher power and more 
native and self-moving genius may, 


though, of course, more rarely, te 
discerned : and amongst this more high 
and gifted class, we have no hesitation 
in placing Miss Hamilton. There is, 
throughout her book, a constant re- 
currence of those veins of profound 
and characteristic reflection, which 
never arise in the artificial process 
of capping borrowed phrases into trite 
verse, which is so much of the fashion- 
able poesy of the time. From this she 
is altogether free—the tissue of her 
verse flows as it is woven from the 
mingled thread of reflection and senti- 
ment—sometimes very beautiful, always 
pure from affectation, imitation, and the 
paltry trieks of the rhyming trade. 
Her thoughts are manifestly her own 
—her feelings she has felt. Without 
any very unusual command of mere 
expression, or gift of verse, there is, 
in Miss Hamilton’s poetry, that which 
is never found except in spirits of the 
higher order, which breathe in purer 
realms of thought, “above the smoke 
and stir of this dim spot”—we mean 
the characteristic tone which enchains 
the reader more than the more harmo- 
niously modulated verse or the most 
sparkling combinations of words, We 
rather feel the presence of mind and 
heart, than sit in judgment on compo- 
sition. This little book, which, for 
form, bulk and pretension, may be 
easily confused with the torrent of 
light volumes, which are the pride 
and reproach of the day, contains 
pages of very rare original power, 
whieh cannot be read without leaving 
deep impressions on every mind sus- 
ceptible to the.charm of imagination 
and sentiment. Such poetry as this 
will always be read as the faithful 
record of the moments in which it 
was conceived. It is tinged with the 
very hue of phantasy, and tells of 
feeling that never is felt but by the 
poet. The subject is the moon seen 


by day : 


« What art thou like, oh! solitary thing ? 
Something is in thee touches much my heart— 
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Bending its reeds of feeling with a wing 
Cold as the winds that have sad music’s art, 
Among those green, wild river-flutes, that taught 
The lip of man to imitate their sigh.— 
What is in thee of bitterness, oh! what, 
Angel of silence in day’s gaudy sky! 
To bow my spirit thus o’erwhelmingly, 
Beneath the meaning of thy mournful smile ? 
What likeness, as I gaze, grows clear the while 
In thine to other features,—of a fate 
As high, as strange, as proudly desolate ? 
Which, as it diadems the drooping head 
With light and sound, but dims, and maketh dead 
The glory nature gave to her who wears 
The sweeter power that no such sceptre bears.” 


The poem which stands next in detail. Extracts can give no notion 
Miss H.’s collection, Julie de M , of this; but we offer some for their 
contains undoubted proof of very great delicate expression of the most refined 
power of narration, as well as skill in and delicate affections of our nature 
tracing the deeper currents and vicis- under the influence of fancy. The 
situdes of human feeling. But what stranger is supposed to compare the 
we would chiefly recommend to notice, scenery around with that of her native 
is the vivid truth with which a story is Alps. 
told, without the help of a line of 


« Yes, they were like, but her hills swelled 
Proudlier far; and then on our’s 
Where was the breath of her free, wild flowers ? 
That magnificent one, whose deep blue urn 
Keeps the crystal dew till the mid-noon burn ; 
It grew by thousands all up those hills, 
And beside the gush of their many rills ; 
And still in its sickliness it was dear, 
When she met it pale in our gardens here.” 


There is great truth and beauty in which occurs ina description of Alpine 
one touch of picturesque splendour, scenery, 


«* And the forest walk in the noon’s hot hour, 
When the solemn darkness would burst and show 
The broad gold lake, deep, deep below.” 


In the “silent one” it is easy to de- with a deeper and intenser life of its 
tect the poet's fancy, which is so apt own. 
to endow the objects of external sense 


Deeply silent ’midst the loud ! 
Silent as the blessed dead ! 
Thou amid the restless crowd 
Art a poem to be read. 
Thou art like a statue lit 
With inward radiance exquisite ; 
To the spirit’s glance acute 
Thy lips alone are marble-mute ; 
Thy very quietude intense 
Disturbs the heart, like eloquence ; 
We vaguely feel, we dimly see, 
That solemn secrets dwell with thee. 


The whole of the following stanzas in which the mystery of the “silent 
have much fancy and poetic feeling ; one” is disclosed. 
but we cannot pass the closing stanza 


There is One Name—I heard it spoken ; 
And then I saw at last 

That depth.of stillness round thee broken, 
As by a clarion’s blast. 
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It was the one mysterious word 

Thy bosom’s fountain’s to unclose, 
Troubling with overflowing love 

Thy fathomless repose. 

Thine eye,—at that despised Name, 

Worshipped in heaven,—more full of light, 
With sacred dew suffused became. 

No more the breathless hush of night 
Seem brooding round thee; well didst thou, 
With no cold lip, nor coward brow, 

Bear witness to the only * True,” 


There is no test of originality so true 
as the power to touch that which is 
common and trite with vigor and effect. 
This, we think, appears in several of 
Miss Hamilton’s pages. For examples 
of this, however, we must be content 
to refer to the volume, in which the 
reader will find many sweet and clear 
currents of feeling and contemplation, 
whieh may scarcely bear the mutilation 
of extracts. The working up of single 
passages of great power, in the form 
most favorable to this purpose, is not 
the highest of the poet’s gifts. In many 
of the noblest efforts of moral poetry, 
when every verse has been followed 
with sympathy and growing admiration 
to the end, we have often looked back 
with surprised disappointment over the 
same pages, to discover the secret of 
their power over the heart, and to find 
the separate touches of the master- 
hand, which exalted our imagination, 
kindled our feelings and fascinated 
attention, For too often has it occurred 
that the charm, which was addressed 
to the heart while it lay resigned to 
the stream of true feeling, seemed to 
melt away and become insensible to the 
scrutiny of analyzing criticism, which 
is never so successful as when applied 
to the contrivances of art and the re- 
fined artifices of composition. It is for 





« Whom none of this world’s princes knew.” 





Gone is the sound that shook yon winding glen, 
Yon wooded hill, and all the quiet ground : 


this reason, that we may pass here 
many strains of deep natural truth and 
feeling, which will be read with intense 
effect by the reader of Miss Hamilton's 
volume, and yet, could not with any 
justice be offered as specimens of its 
merit. As examples of this we may 
refer to “ A Few Years,” p. 44, which, 
if read as our readers might read it 
here—that is to say, critically—would 
exhibit a just and affecting train of 
sentiment and reflection, somewhat 
marred in the delivery: but met in its 
proper.place, and read with the heart, 
not ear, it will touch the spirit with its 
deep and thoughtful tone, like the far- 
heard murmur of the stream of other 
days, breathing sadness as they roll 
away from us. 

These remarks may explain why 
having commended the tone of deep 
moral reflection, which gives to Miss 
Hamilton's pages much of their cha- 
racter, we yet rather make our se- 
lections from passages of a less charac- 
teristic though more easily appreciable 
vein. In the following two stanzas 
there are, we think, some happy reflec- 
tions on the appearance of an ancient 
field of battle.* We do not feel our- 
selves precluded from doing them jus- 
tice by the accident of their having 
appeared in our own pages. 


Where are the banners now? the armed men ? 
The tramp of horse, in scornful music drowned ? 

The foe's so firm encampment on yon height, 
Now guarded only by the golden spears 


Of sunny corn? 


All, all has past from sight ! 


Thus, too, shall pass thy tumult and thy tears, 
My country! thus on thy sweet face remain 
Only glad memories of « shattered chain. 


Bright, bloodless river! on thy bosom pure 
There broods indeed the shadow of a day, 
When no still swans, slow-moving thus secure, 
Crowned thee like lilies on thy peaceful way. 
But through thy silver depths, for more than life, 
Brave men were pressing ; from thy grassy brink 


* Battle ot the Boyne. 
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Plunged the calm leader in that righteous strife, 

In Truth’s bright armour all too strong to shrink : 
“«* Conqueror beloved !” e’en yet fast following rolls 
A full stern torrent of unwavering souls. 


We pass by many pleasing lyries 
and a tale of the Scottish rebellion, 
replete with power and exhibiting a 
deep familiarity with the human heart, 
to extract a very striking little poem, 


of less power, indeed, than the thrilling 
tale of broken and bruised affections 
contained in the former, but strongly 
evidencing the distinctive contempla- 
tive habit of Miss H.’s mind. 


KNOWLEDGE, 


Yes! ‘tis a majestic thing, 

Soaring on its heavenward wing 
Through illimitable space : 

Yet methinks its godlike grace, 
Passing o’er the unfolding heart, 
Makes its rest too often start ; 
Disturbs it with too rude a might, 
O'erpowers it with too cold a light, 
For mortality to bear 

And leave us what we early were. 


We catch the faded, languid tone, 
Of life too passionately known, 
And walk too soon beneath the sun 
With surprise for ever done, 

Too curiously we ventured near 

The tountains of delight and fear; 
Too eagerly we sought to taste 
Existence; "twas a fatal haste ! 
What is there remains to try? 
Nothing, nothing, but to die ! 


Oh! if there were something new, 
To give our life its early hue ; 

Any fresh emotion’s lore, 

Any thing unfelt before ; 

If the heart had yet a page 

In its altered volume sage 
Unopened, unperused, to show 
Depths there that we did not know ! 
But the highest, lowest note 


We have selected this, not merely 
from a sense of its truth and poetry, 


but for the glimpse it appears to give of 


the features of an intellect of a higher 
order, than generally is to be discovered 
in the deluge of female poetry, which 
is, indeed, one of the signs of the time. 
The language of poetry has itself derived 
from this some new and beautiful expan- 
sions, which will never fully appear till 
some mind of superior mastery again 
appears in our literature. The refined 
expression of sentiment, which has 
always appeared more peculiar to the 
female pen, has thus received much 
improvement, and the form of woman’s 
mind been more vividly, correctly, and 
completely pourtrayed by the hand of 
female consciousness. The fervor of 
the passion ha acquired A pureness 


We have touched: we know by rote 
All sensations it contains, 

Its subtle sympathies, and pains, 

And sweetnesses ; and powers that wait 
The rich developing of fate,— 

And infirmities that creep 

O’er it like resistless sleep. 

We know the thoughts of others now 
By merely glancing at their brow; 

And worse, we know ourselves, and see 
We are not all sublimity. 


Alas! the poetry of thought 

Too much of science soon has caught ; 
Leaf by leaf, we tear away, 

From feeling’s home, the veil that lay 
O’er it to our childhood’s view. 

We shake to earth the drops of dew, 
And search the only opening bud, 
Till every part is understood. 
Then,—first we faint beneath the blaze 
That bursts upon our mortal gaze ; 
And then grow weary in our souls, 
As time monotonously rolls— 

Like a tale from mystery’s pen 

That we have read and read again, 
Till we would cast it quite away 
From sickening sight, and coldly say, 
What is there remains to try ? 
Nothing, nothing, but to die ! 


and delicacy hitherto unknown, and a 
softness and grace has been imparted 
to the breathings of enthusiasm. Of 
much of this Mrs. Hemans might be 
cited as the best illustration. But 
there is, generally speaking, in this 
new department of poetry, an utter 
want of real depth and vigor, which no 
fluency of expression, or no force ot 
passion can give. The signs of search- 
ing, forming, and creative powers which 
appertain to the intellect, are too little 
to be found in those spring-flowers of 
female fancy. Reason, analysis, the 
broad and steady gaze of contempla- 
tion, the grasp of comprehension, seem 
for the most part to be masculine attri- 
butes, and, with few exeeptions, want- 
ing in the efforts of the female writer 
Amongst these exceptions Miss H.'s 
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little volume gives her much claim to 
be placed. With the refined and deli- 
cate tones of sentiment, which are 
proper to her own sex, she seems also 
conversant with the more strictly in- 
tellectual moods of philosophy ; and 
many of her compositions forcibly in- 
dicate the probable future result of such 
acombination. It is, indeed, more or 


less visible throughout her volume— 
the least successful of her efforts, still 
shewing a mind that looks into the 
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subject. Her volume is, indeed, far 
too rich for extracts; and its con- 
tents go on improving toward the end, 
till there is scarcely a poem that it does 
not seem injustice to pass by. The 
two little poems of “ The Poetic Gift” 
have infinite truth and beauty. The 
lines commencing “ We two have sat 
together” are solemn, graceful, and 
pathetic. The lines “ To Happiness” 
display a sweet combination between 
fancy and moral observation. 


depths, and not upon the surface of the 


“TO HAPPINESS. 


« Beautiful dove! they chase thee through the air, 
Thinking to lay their sacrilegious hands 
Upon thy purest wings!—they proudly dare, 
With glittering fetters and with gorgeous bands, 
To furnish forth a prison, where thy voice 
May haply send its music to their heart, 
And teach even them, like angels to rejoice. 
But no, thou holy and thou free !—depart !— 
Fly in the silence of thy meek disdain, 
Fly unalarmed—though heavily they rain 
Their golden arrows round thee: they shall bind, 
Sooner than thee, the rainbow, or the wind ! 


Fly to thine own green solitudes of peace, 

Which this world knows not—to the hearts as still 
As forest-depths—whose verdure doth not cease 

With summer’s glory: unto Zion’s hill 
Speed thee away! and to the river Death, 

Where, soothed at last, its cold and gloomy waves 
Rush into seas of light !—And oh! be with 

The lonely soul, that well and nobly braves— 
Not the last struggle, or its rapturous strife, 

But sin’s fierce combat with the life of life ! 
Be thy soft pinions then, as wings of eagles strong, 
To bear it up on high, above the touch of wrong! 


Or, if thou leave us for a little while, 
Let the sad eyes that watch thee on thy flight, 
Through many a bright immeasurable mile 
Follow thee onward, into realms of light 
They else had never pierced,—till we shall say 
‘ Return not here, sweet spirit! come not back, 
Except to take us with thyself away, 
Along that glorious never-ending track !’"— 
Oh ! like those men of Galilee who stood 
Up-gazing into heaven—one brotherhood 
On earth is yet, who still the promise hear, 
‘ Wherefore, ye sad ones, stand ye gazing here ? 
Bliss hath departed from the sons of men, 
But tears are not for you—your Lord shall come again !’ 


We have with great pleasure ob- 


hearty approbation to the Christian 
served that Miss Hamilton's poetry is 


spirit which gives truth to her moral 


honorably distinguished from that of 
her poetic sisterhood, by its pervading 
character of intellect. We may add 
that it loses no hue of faucy, or no 
touch of delicate female sentiment by 
this alliance with reason ; but we have 
still greater satisfaction in giving our 


reflections, and dedicates her poetry 
to its first and highest object. Of this 
we could offer many beautiful examples 
did our space permit. The verses ou 
Obadiah, v. 4, at p. 19, are indeed an 
awful warning to the gilted, when in 
their exaltation they forget God. 
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« Yes! thou indeed art as an eagle, cleaving 
High solitudes profound,— 
Thought’s mountain summits, far beneath thee leaving, 
And who of earth shall bring thee to the ground ? 
Thy wings of intellect are dazzling-bright, 
Oh! earliest loved, I know not where they soar ; 
1 veil mine eyes before the splendid sight, 
I only know that this must once be o’er. 


For take thy flight, which hath a glorious seeming, 
Upward and upward, wandering through light ! 
Smile in thy heart at faith's prophetic dreaming, 
That aught shall pluck thee from thy sovereign height ! 
Go to thy throne amid the stars of heaven, 
Where death itself shall never touch thy crown ! 
One dwelleth there—with Him if thou hast striven, 
Shall he not cast thee like the weakest down ? 


Is there around the lofty habitation 
Of thy bright spirit any guard from him? 
Canst thou defy the inward desolation 
With which his wrath all brilliant thougbts can dim ? 
Hast thou a heart that would not much be wounded 
Should burning arrows fall on it like rain, — 
Should love be crushed, and deepest trust confounded, 
And memory’s self become unsleeping pain ? 


And what shall then those glorious wings avail thee, 
Bleeding, and faint, and powerless to rise, 

When all the refuges of this world fail thee, 
And coldly glitter the approachless skies ? 

Oh! ere that hour, ‘a little child’ again, 
Become in wisdom’s renovated youth, 

And rise, au eagle, among fearless men, 


For Him who is ‘ the Truth.” 


But it is time to conclude. We 
sincerely hope that this volume may 
have the success whieh we know it 
deserves; and that Miss Hamilton, 
who seeins to draw from a fountain as 


THE ART 


Amone the many peculiarities which 
have marked the progressive diffusion 
of thought and knowledge in the pre- 
sent age, we hold as not the least 
remarkable and important in its general 
influence on ny that spirit which 
is so strongly prevalent in leading men 
to reveal the arcana of arts and sci- 
ences to the mass of mankind, through 
the medium of popular and familiar 
treatises. Despite the flippant criti- 
cism, the wholesale and untenable 
arguments, and superficial and sen- 
tentious cant of interested opposers of 
the system, it is impossible to deny, as 
a general proposition, that the commu- 
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full as it is clear and pure, may follow 
it up by the more sustained exertion of 
those powers of which the present 
one leaves no doubt. 


OF WAR.* 


nication of knowledge in a popular 
form and through an extensive medium 
can fail to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the community at large, unless we 
are also prepared todefend the anamoly 
that barbarism is a state superior to 
civilization, or repudiate the principle 
that knowledge is power. Hence it 
is that though such treatises are, and 
of necessity must always be, to a 
certain extent, imperfect, and often 
display occasional faults of execution 
oak: detail, we are yet even disposed to 
view with favor each successive attempt 
as an accession to that moral force 
which, with a speed constantly accele- 
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rated and ever uncontrollable, is urging 
forward the human mind in its approac 
towards that congenial though unat- 
tainable spiritual perfection from which 
no secrets are hid. 

The volume to which we propose to 
devote a few of the following pages is 
one of the class of which we have 
been just writing, though not, indeed, 
as ostensibly so as many of the works 
emanating from the Committee of the 
“Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” To the reader whose 
pursuits are peaceful—and such, for 
the most part, are they who study the 
history of nations—much of the matter 
with which such works abound—cam- 
paigns, battles and sieges—present 
little else than a confused mass of 
incomprehensible facts, from which he 
is in most cases unable to extract any 
available information. He, therefore, 
who would essay to enlighten the path 


and clear away the difficulties and: 


obscurities that perplex such a reader, 
contributes, in no small degree, to 
advance the value and utility of these 
studies, Mr, Magrath has, with much 
modesty, but considerable success, put 
forward this attempt as a popular 
elucidation of the art of war, and 
though he has not been enabled to 
draw very largely on his own personal 
experience or active service, yet has 
he abundantly supplied that deficiency 
by extensive reading and accurate 
research. Nor are we disposed to 
view this volume as useful merely to 
the general reader. The junior mem- 
ber of the military profession, in his first 
efforts to acquire an acquaintance with 
the principles of the art of war, will find 
it a valuable introduction to the course 
of his studies, supplying a deficiency, 
which the author himself assures us, 
and which we believe the experience 
of others in similar circumstances will 
ee, has been long sensibly 
elt. 

The author’s purpose is to trace 
through its progressive stages the 
art of warfare from its first rude origin 
in the ages of ignorance and barbarism, 
till, aided from time to time by the 
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mechanical sciences, and, in fine, by 
chemical discoveries, it has at length 
grown up into a system, both in prac- 
tice and principles, of noble and pro- 
found art, requiring in those who pro- 
fess it in its highest branches as well 
the most extensive abilities and ac- 
quirements as the most superior mental 
and moral qualifications. 


“To trace,” are the observations of the 
author—“ to trace the operation of those 
sublime principles in the success or defeat 
of armies, cannot surely be useless ; and 
their truths must be carried home to the 
student’s mind with the more firm con- 
viction, when he observes that they have 
been always invariable, although the prac- 
tice of the art has varied, in varying 
situations, ages and climates.” 


The progress of the art of war 
divides itself not unnaturally into 
three great eras, and of these the 
author has availed himself in his his- 
torical sketch—the first era from the 
creation of the world to the fall of the 
Roman empire—the second, the period 
of the middle ages—and the third, from 
the time of the invention of gunpowder 
to the present day. Under the first of 
these divisions are discussed the modes 
of warfare and military tactics and 
weapons of the Egyptians, Jews, Per- 
sians, Scythians, Numidians, and other 
early nations of whom any authentic 
records are in existence ; but the more 
civilized and enlightened state of the 
art, as practised by the Greeks and 
Romans, of course claims the greatest 
eo of the author’s attention. This 
atter is a subject of no small difficulty, 
seeing that few subjects have ever 
created more angry discussions between 
learned tacticians than the nature and 
modesof Grecian discipline; and wedges, 
orbs, triangles, rhombs and geometrical 
orders of battle have successively in- 
flamed the erudite disputants. Yet 
we are bound to admit that Mr. 
Magrath has acquitted himself most 
creditably. The renowned Macedonian 
phalanx, of which Philip is commonly 
but erroneously supposed to be the 
inventor,* is fully and accurately treated 


en 


* This opinion is supported by Diodorus Siculus, who alleges that Philip con- 
ceived the first idea of this body from a well-known passage in the Iliad. 


“ Aowis de aowid’ iguids, xogus xoguy, deviga: 3° wvig 
Wavev Viawoxopos xopubis Aammreoes Paroos 
Nevevray ws wuxvos tPigagay adAnroc” 


Iliad, N. 131. 


« An iron scene gleams dreadful o’er the fields ; 
Armour in armour locked, and shields in shields, 
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of by our author chiefly relying on the 
writings of Alianus. 


“The real phalanx was so disposed, 
preparatory to the attack, that on coming 
to the charge, the sacrisse or pikes of 
even the seventh or eighth rank should 
project beyond the front of the body, 
thus bringing as great a number of wea- 
pons as possible to bear upon the point of 
attack. This arrangement being well 
imagined, and based upon the correct 
principles of war, was formidable in the 
extreme upon a level plain, where nothing 
occurred to interrupt the advance or cause 
disorder ; but on ground in the slightest 
degree intersected, it is obvious that such 
clumsily-formed bodies could not for a 
moment preserve their compactness in 
movement.” 


It seems probable that the various 
other formations of the Greek infantry 
belonged rather to the theory of tac- 
tics, and were never employed on 
actual service. This much, however, 
is well ascertained, that there were 
three distinct species of infantry—the 
Oplites, Peltastes, and the Psilites. Of 
these, Mr. Magrath gives the following 
account :— 


“The Oplites, or heavy armed, (of 
whom the phalanx was composed,) wore 


helmets, breastplates of hammered iron, 
with greaves on their legs, large shields 
of wood or folds of bullocks’ hides covered 
with plates of copper or brass, and they 


carried pikes and short swords.  Iphi- 
crates, general of the Athenians, about 
the year 357 before Christ, made con- 
siderable alteration in these respects, 
diminishing the size of the shie!ds, sub- 
stituting flaxen armour (which must have 
resembled the quilted sabre-proof jackets 
now used in Asia) for the iron plastrons 
or breastplates; and increasing the length 
both of the pikes and swords, The Pel- 
tastes were more lightly armed, and had 
shorter weapons than the first species of 
infantry, carrying small round targets, 
from which they derived their name,— 
The Psilites were the light infantry, who 
wore no defensive armour, and were va- 
riously armed with darts, arrows, and 
slings. 

« This division of their infantry was 
a very judicious arrangement ; for their 
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light armed foot could skirmish with and 
harass the enemy, performing all sorts of 
detached duties, and, when supported by 
the Peltastes, were capable of preventing 
any small parties of the enemy from an. 
noying the main body of heavy-armed 
infantry on their march. Zenophon re. 
lates an — of the excellence of this 
disposition, when the ten thousand Greeks 
on their celebrated retreat, were opposed 
in their passage through the country of 
the Carducw, The heavy infantry was 
divided into as many as eighty distinct 
bodies, who advanced up the mountains 
their intervals being covered by the light 
armed, protecting those little battalions 
from hostile slingers and archers, and in 
their turn receiving support from the 
solid bodies.” 


The comparative merits and advan- 
tages of the two great rival formations 
of Greece and Rome have been long 
a debateable subject. Polybius has 
entered into a very learned and mi- 
nute examination of the former, and 
acknowledges that as long as the 
soldiers of the phalanx were able to 
preserve their disposition and close 
order they were invincible—it was 
impossible for an enemy either to sus- 
tain the weight of the phalanx, or to 
open and break it. It Sernenel but 
rarely, however, that the phalanx was 
able to maintain its integrity of for- 
mation, as it required.a flat even spot 
of ground, of Tae extent, without 
either tree, bush, entrenchment, ditch, 
valley, hill, or river, circumstances 
which could all be rarely found com- 
bined. In this respect the Roman 
army possessed a vast and obvious 
advantage over the other, for being 
divided into small bodies calculated to 
execute with ease and rapidity, and in 
more circumscribed ground movements 
of which the large, dense,and cumbrous 
phalanx was incapable, it was able to 
take advantage of all places and situa- 
tions, to sever and unite at pleasure, 
and as a whole or in detachments, go 
through such evolutions as the occa- 
sion might require. These latter qua- 
lities it was that enabled Paulus 
Awilius to obtain his celebrated 
victory over Perseus at Pydna. The 


Spears lean on spears, on targets targets throng ; 
Helms stuck to helms, and man drove man along.” 


Pope. 


There is, however, good reason for holding that Philip only new-modelled and 
disciplined a formation with which the Macedonians, in common with the rest of 


Greece, were long previously acquainted. 


to indicate a very remote origin of the phalanx. 


of Philip of Macedon, p. 49 and seq. 


Indeed the lines above quoted may seem 
On this subject see Leland’s Life 
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presented a rampart of brass, 
and forest of pikes, impenetrable to 
the Roman general’s legions,and which 
as he owned* filled him at first with 
terror and astonishment. Thus while 
the Greeks maintained their form close 
and unbroken, the slaughter of the 
Roman soldiers was dreadful ; but the 
moment the unevenness of the ground 
and the length of the battle front 
caused several openings and intervals 
in the phalanx, that moment it was shorn 
of its strength. The Roman General 
poured in is light detached bodies, 
and by numerous contemporaneous 
attacks, broke through the phalanx 
and gained the victoryt 

To return, however, to the work be- 
foreus. Mr. Magrath, amongst many 
other excellent observations on the 
subject of the Roman tactics and disci- 
pline, offers the following remarks with 
a view of shewing that the system of 
promotion adopted exercised a con- 
siderable influence on the character of 
the Roman army, and was admirably 
calculated to insure good discipline 
and subordination. 

«In the first place, the soldiery being 
divided in three classes, the honor of being 
allowed to pass from the junior or infe~ 
rior, to a superior class, was a great in- 
citement to good conduct in the men. 
With regard to the officers, they of a 
superior grade chose those who were to 
serve in the next inferior rank to them- 
selves. To explain this—the people, or 
state, elected the consuls or commanders- 
in-chief, they again chose out the military 
tribunes, who commanded legions—they 
also appointed the centurions, who were 
the officers that commanded manipules 
or companies—and these last chose their 
own subalterns or tergiductors, whose 
duty was to close up the rear, as do the 
serre-file ranks of our modern battalions. 
It is very obvious, how, under such a 
system, merit must have been the chief, 
if not the only passport to advancement, 
for the personal character of a consul was 
deeply concerned in the choice he might 
make of the military tribunes to com- 
mand the different corps under his orders; 
and he would naturally seek to have his 
own fame and honor, and his own plans 
and dispositions in war, supported and 
carried into effect by the valor and ability 
of officers of distinction. In like manner, 
a military tribune was deeply interested 
in the selection of gallant, prudent, and 
skilful centurions to command the mani- 
pules of his legion, and so on to the 
Junior ranks of officers. This system of 
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promotion, which establishes such a beau- 
tiful chain of subordination and attach- 
ment between the inferior and superior 
officers, could most probably never be 
applied to a modern army, on account of 
the difference of our manners and state 
of society; but its principle might and 
ought so far to be adopted as to leave to 
every general-in-chief the selection of his 
own generals of division, and to these 
again the choice of their own divisionary 
staff, whether personal or general. Thus, 
in each command, the principal officer 
would be surrounded by men whom he 
knew, and in whom he had confidence, 
and in whose respectability his own cha- 
racter for judgment or penetration would 
be very much concerned.” 


Passing from this subject we arrive 
at the second era, when the flood of 
northern tribes poured in upon Rome, 
sweeping away in their desolating 
course the arts and sciences of Greece 
and Rome, and substituting throughout 
civilized Europe the stern despotism 
of the feudal system. Based upon 
this foundation was reared up the 
fabric of chivalry which assumed gra- 
dually a disciplined appearance, and 
is associated in recollection with all 
that is noble, generous, and brave. The 
infantry formed a small and insignifi- 
cant portion, being composed of the 
serfs or bondsmen, while the whole 
strength of a feudal army lay in the 
men at arms, or heavy armed cavaliers, 
who were emphatically styled “the 
battle.” Mr. Magrath gives us the 
following description of the appoint- 
ment of the latter :— 


“The offensive weapons of a knight 
or man-at-arms were usually an ex- 
tremely large wide-bladed sword, some- 
times accompanied by an epeé a l’estoc, 
or stabbing-sword, of French origin, 
which was attached to the pommel of the 
saddle, a falchion or else a dagger with a 
very broad blade tapering to a point. 
Some knights used heavy maces or batons 
ferés; and others again earried short 
battle-axes. But the principal weapon 
which a good and true knight relied most 
upon, was the long and stout lance, so 
much celebrated in the songs of the days 
of chivalry. A couple of the knight's 
mounted attendants were commonly armed 
with cross-bows, or else common bows 
and arrows. 

“‘ The defensive armour of the feudal 
cavalry varied a little in the different 
countries of Europe; but I shall endea- 
vour to describe that most commonly 


+ Livy, L. xliv. n, 41. 
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used in Englandand France. A cavalier, 
for the protection of his head, wore a 
helmet of iron with a vizor or grate. 
Leaders and standard-bearers wore bea- 
vers with thin plates of iron fastened on 
before the face. The body of a muan-at- 
arms was protected by a coat of fence 
called mail, composed of a wambais, i. e. 
a tunic wadded with wool or tow and 
stitched lengthways, over which was 
placed an iron shirt, formed of iron links 
interlaced so as to prevent an arrow from 
Carey These iron rings or links 
ad joints at convenient distances, and so 
contrived as to move upon each other 
with the greatest facility. This species 
of armour, which came into fashion about 
the middle of the eleventh century, main- 
tained its ground, according to some au- 
thors, till the fifteenth; but Mr. Grose 
affirms that both in France and England 
the plate armour was completely intro- 
duced about the year 1370. Even after 
the introduction of plate armour, how- 
ever, many gentlemen chose to arm them- 
selves mi-partie, that is, partly in one 
kind of armour, partly in the other. Plate 
armour consisted of different pieces of 
thin but strong metal to cover the back, 
breast, shoulders, arms, hands, thighs, 
legs and feet ; each piece called by a par- 
ticular name; and they were usual] 
fastened together by steel rivets wit 
heavy brass knobs. Milan was the town 
of all Europe most remarkable for the 
manufacture of good armour.” 


It must be admitted, however, that 
the warriors of the middle ages never 
arrived ut any eminent skill in tactical 
formation; and the principles of 
strategy were but very imperfectly 
understood. Whoever reads the wars 
of France and England, in the chro- 
nicles of Froissart* and Lord Berners, 
will at once agree with us in the as- 
sertion. 


With the invention and application 
of gunpowder to the purposes of war- 
fare, atotal revolution in the principles 
of war, offqsive and defensive, was 
necessarily effected. This forms the 
commencement of the third era into 
which Mr. Magrath divides his inves- 
tigation, and which he has treated at 
greater length than the former, and 
with a minuteness and skill that prove 
a considerable acquaintance with his 
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subject. There is a very interesting 
historical account of the progressive 
improvements in fire-arms, from the 
first invention of the rude cannon 
formed of iron bars bound together 
with strong hoops, to the present ex. 
quisitely wrought rifled barrel guns; 
and the rules of projectiles, as appli. 
cable to gunnery, are also alluded to, 


« One of the greatest modern improve. 
ments (remarks Mr, M. ) in the fabrication 
of fire-arms, is the method of making rifled 
barrels, which, though from various causes 
inapplicable to great guns, has produced 
the most formidable description of small 
fire-arms yet known. The invention was 
provably suggested by the observed fact, 
thata ball is often very much deflected from 
its straight course by the whirling motion 
on its axis, acquired from the friction 
against the sides of the piece. Now, it 
was known to every body, that the fea- 
thers of an arrow were always placed in 
a spiral form, in order to make the arrow 
spin around its axis, with which it could 
not possibly move in a straight direction, 
In order then to make a ball revolve in 
this manner, on its longitudinal instead 
of its transverse axis, a rifled piece has 
its cylinder cut with a number of spiral 
channels; and these are in reality female 
screws, varying from the common screws 
only in this, that their threads or rifles 
are less deflected and approach more to 
the figure of a right line, it being usual 
for the threads with which rifle barrels 
are indented to take little more than one 
turn in their whole length. The number 
of these threads is various in different 
countries, it being a matter of little con- 
sequence, so that the spiral motion be 
given to the ball.” 


In this portion of the work the sub- 
ject of fortifications claims a prominent 
place, and the author has devoted a 
considerable portion of his work to an 
explanation of the improvements of 
Marshal Vauban, Coehorn, and other 
eminent engineers, which receive fur- 
ther illustration from several plates 
appended to the volume. 

The following is a just eulogium on 
the skilful disposition of one of the 
greatest generals that ever adorned any 
age or nation : 


« But the most remarkable and most 


* We have received great pleasure from the numbers that have «ulready appeared 
of the excellent quarto edition of those admirable Chronicles, now in progress of 


publication by Mr. Smith of Fleet-street, London. 


The whole, when complete, 


will place in the hands of the public, in a cheap and accessible form, one of the most 
delightful portions of the “ Romance of History,” that has been ever contributed 


either by poet or historian. 
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Jorious example of the advantages to 
Gerad from a well-dieponed. chain of 
redoubts or other natural obstacles, was 
furnished by the Duke of Wellington, in 
1810. His celebrated lines of Torres 
Vedras were planned and constructed on 
the best principles of field fortification, 
and played a most important part in the 
sublime combinations, by which, with 
very inadequate means, he delivered the 
Peninsula from the dominion of France. 
They stretched completely across the 
Peninsula of Lisbon from the Tagus to 
the sea, blocking up every approach to 
the city, and covering a considerable tract 
of country in the rear. Independently of 
the works thrown up at the fort of St. 
Julian to cover an embarkation in case 
the British should be forced to such a 
measure, there were two grand chains of 
works in front of Lisbon, The outer or 
advanced chain was traced from the mouth 
of the little river Zizandra, over the 
mountains of Torres Vedras and Monte- 
Agraga to Alhandra on the river. Tor- 
res Vedras and Monte-Agraga were the 
two grand keys of the position, and were 
fortified accordingly with such care as to 
be converted into petty fortresses; the little 
fort and two dependant redoubts at the 
former place mounting forty pieces of can- 
non. he extent of this line, following 
its contour throughout, was twenty-nine 
miles. The second line was of less extent, 
measuring twenty-two miles, stretching 
from Via Longa on the Tagus to the 
mouth of the St. Lorenzo, and occupying 
the mountain passes of Mafra, Monte- 
chique, and Bucellas, through which run 
three of the four great Lisbon rouads. 
This chain was guarded by sixty-nine 
redoubts, mounting 272 pieces of cannon, 
and requiring more than 17,000 men for 
their garrisons; while the advanced line, 
besides the forts of Torres Vedras, and 
Monte-Agraga, included sixty-five re- 
doubts and other works, mounting 319 
guns, and requiring for garrisons 18,000 
men. These garrisons consisted chiefly 
of the Portuguese militia and ordinenga ; 
while the regular British and Portuguese 
troops were cantoned in such situations 
that they could speedily concentrate in 
force on any threatened point.” 


We believe it may be safely asserted, 
that some of the most important revo- 
lutions ever wrought in the art of war 
are attributable to the great Frederick 
of Prussia, during the memorable seven 
years’ war; and although since the 
conclusion of that war a period of sixty 
years have elapsed, during which, it is 
true, numberless improvements have 
taken place in all the minor details of 
military organization, and in the prac- 
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tice of military. evolutions, still it may 
well be doubted if the art, ‘in all its 
higher branches, has since attained any 
greater degree of perfection. 


“ The excellent tactical arrangement 
(observes Mr. Magrath) introduced 
by him, both into his infantry and 
cavalry put an end to all fantastical dis- 
cussions amongst speculative tacticians, 
concerning cohorts, phalanxes, rhombs, 
and wedges; and caused the formation 
of troops in battalions to triumph, and to 
be seer adopted in the armies of 
Europe. he Prussian system of evo- 
lutions became the model, and the steadi- 
ness and precision of the Prussians were 
objects of universal admiration. Frede- 
rick effected the great improvement (in 
minor arrangment) of reducing the depth 
of his infantry to three ranks, and the 
general principles of his evolutions were 
pretty much the same as those upon which 
our infantry now move. His dispositions 
for action were most masterly ; his troops 
being so arranged that he could attack 
the weakest point of the enemy’s line 
with superior force, while the rest of his 
troops were kept in check by demoustra- 
tions, This object he commonly effected 
by means of an oblique order of attack, 
which I before suggested that he most 
probably copied from the example of 
Epaminondas at Leuctra and Mantinea.” 


The manner of forming this oblique 
attack is well explained by the author, 
but without the aid of diagrams can- 
not be presented to the reader; but it 
was by attacking in this order that 
Frederick gained many of his victories, 
and especially those of Rosbach and 
Leuthen. 


« The order of march which the great 
Frederick used, to establish his army ob- 
liquely upon a flank of the enemy, was 
extremely simple, but not the less sublime 
in itsconception, and it bore a very strong 
resemblance to that adopted by Hamilcar, 
when he attacked the revolted mercena- 
ries under Spendius, as I remarked in the 
first section of this work. At Leuthen 
Frederick defeated above eighty thousand 
Austrians with only thirty thousand 
Prussians, having attacked them by the 
oblique order. His army moved forward 
in four open columns, having a strong 
advanced guard considerably in front; 
the first or right column being composed 
of the two lines of cavalry of the right 
wing, (excepting some detachments with 
the advanced guard); the second column 
consisted of the two lines of the right 
wing of the infantry; the third column 
was formed of the left wing of the in- 
fantry, and the fourth of the left wing of 
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the cavalry, both in two lines. The 
Prussian advanced guard, after carrying 
the village of Borna, found itself in front 
of the right of the Austrian position. The 
king then reconnoitred the enemy, and ob- 
serving his right to be strongly covered by 
a wood and marsh, resolved to direct his 
efforts against the left. But the Austrian 
outposts having been driven in upon the 
right, Count aches, who commanded 
the wing, conceiving that he would be 
seriously attacked, solicited reinforce- 
ments from Marshal Daun, and as the 
Marshal could not discover the move- 
ments of the Prussians, who were con- 
cealed by some heights, he at last marched 
with the reserve to his right. The king 
of Prussia now caused his four columns 
to change direction obliquely to the right 
by a simple wheel of each division suc- 
cessively ; so that the four columns were 
thus converted into two long open 
columns, the one consisting of the first 
line, the other of the second, and in this 
order he centinued to move, till he found 
himself beyond the Austrian left flank, 
when a simple wheel into line, by divi- 
sions and squadrons, placed his army in 
that commanding oblique position repre- 


sented by figure 2, plate 5. 


We are disposed to regret that Mr. 
Magrath has not enhanced the value 
of this work, by entering somewhat 
into the tactical arrangement and or- 
ganization of troops in our own day, 
as well in the English as in the other 
European armies. It is true there are 
already extant many able treatises on 
this subject, but they are chiefly foreign, 
and of these but a few, as the works of 
Von Bismarch and Suasso, have been 
translated into our own language. The 
opinions and practice of the two great 
generals of the present age, Wellington 
and Napoleon, during the great war 


terminated by the battle of Waterloo 
and peace of 1815, would have afforded 
ample materials for such a discussion 
We do not, however, forget that it is 
not the object of the author to present 
his readers with a complete military 
history, and it must be couceded, that 
within the limits which he has, in the 
commencement of his labours, pre. 
scribed to himself, he has executed his 
undertaking with much ability, exhibit. 
ing a very considerable and creditable 
acquaintance with classical authors of 
every age, as well as with those who have 
more particularly made the science of 
war their study. It is, indeed, always 
to be desired that a liberal and acade- 
mical education should be the prelimi. 
nary education of the soldier. Unlessin 
the rare instance where an uncontrol- 
lable and mastering genius breaks 
through and surmounts all the obstacles 
and disadvantages of early neglect, we 
hold it that such an education is in- 
dispensible to the attainment of any 
eminent position as a theoretical pro- 
fessor of an art that involves in it a 
large and profound range of the mathe- 
matical sciences, and for which a know- 
ledge of the ancient as well as modern 
languages of Europe is eminently ne- 
cessary. In these several respects Mr. 
Magrath is evidently fully qualified for 
his task, and the research he has 
throughout displayed, as well as the 
style in which the volume is written, 
would lead us to pronounce, without 
the aid of his own assertion on the 
subject, that he had, “as a student, 
walked the courts and hall of an uni- 
versity long before he ever saw the 
white canvass of a camp, or marched 
with measured pace upon a parade 
ground.” 


A PROPOSAL FOR INCREASING AND STRENGTHENING THE LIBERAL INTEREST 
IN IRELAND. 


RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO 


In submitting the following hints to 
the consideration of the distinguished 
individual whose attention I venture 
to call to them, I feel some degree of 
diffidence. I am not a professional 
person, and yet much of the value of 
my plan depends upon legal points. 
I can, however, see no flaw in any of 
my positions; and I am sure I can 
confidently reckon on the best attention 
of Mr. O'Connell, when I say, that my 
plan, if feasible, is one by which almost 


DANIEL O'CONNELL, ESQ. M.P. 


all—if not all—the counties in Ireiand 
caninfallibly be made to return members 
devoted to the interests of Ireland. 

My plan, it will be observed, applies 
only to counties, and counties of eities 
and towns. In these I think I will be 
able to shew that it is possible, bya 
very simple plan of operation, to gain 
an ascendancy for the liberal interest 
which no efforts of the anti-Lrish party 
can possibly subvert. 

I trust the circumstance of my being 
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an unprofessional person will not create 
any preliminary distrust in the sound- 
ness of my conclusion. All I am 
anxious for is, that my positions should 
be.carefully examined, and I am satis- 
fied they will be found irrefragable. 
It must be remembered that the great 
law point which carried emancipation 
—the point that a Roman Catholic 
might be elected to parliament, although 
he could not sit there—was discovered, 
not by a lawyer, but a country gentle- 
man. It was the discovery of this 
point that obviously led to the Clare 
election, It will be singular if it 
should fall to the lot of an unprofes- 
sional individual again to discover a 
point of law by which Orange oppres- 
sion may be effectually extinguished, 

Though not bred to the profession 
of the law, I have turned a great deal 
of my attention to the state of the law 
affecting the registry and the franchise. 
I have acted on committees of the 
liberal party, and have, of course, prac- 
tically acquired a tolerable knowledge 
of the different ways of evading the 
unjust. restrictions of the franchise. 
I need not explain, of course, the 
different devices by which this laudable 
object has been attained. It was not, 
however, until lately that 1 accidentally 
struck out a plan so simple that I 
wonder it was not long since thought 
of, and yet so efficacious that I do 
not see how it could by possibility be 
defeated. 

With regard to boroughs, to which 
my plan does not apply, I think we 
are safe enough. The last elections 
of Dublin and Cork have set «that 
matteratrest. By the wise and liberal 
decisions of the registering barristers the 
intolerable restriction of the franchise 
has been effectually remedied. It will 
help to make clear my proposal about 
counties if we fully understand what 
has been done in the case of towns; 
and I must therefore trouble the reader 
with a few words on the subject. 

By the reform act the right of voting 
in towns is granted to all persons who 
occupy a house “ bond fide of the clear 
yearly value of not less than £10.” It 
is quite clear that this was framed 
under an aristocratic influence, and 
with an unjust intention of excluding 
from the franchise the most intelligent 
and independent class in the com- 
munity; and had not the wisdom and 
liberality of the registering barristers 
intervened and put upon the statute a 
construction more according to equity 
and wisdom, no doubt many valuable 
Vou. XIE. 
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and steady voters would: have been lost 
to the cause of Ireland. 

It has, however, always been the 
glory of the constitution of Britain 
that the narrow provisions of the illi- 
beral statute law have been liberalised 
and made just by the equitable con- 
struction of popular judges.. Thus the 
aristocratic law of entail was defeated 
by the noble invention of fines and 
recoveries ; and sundry other instances 
will no doubt occur to the learned 
reader. Just in the same way the 
unjust intention of the framers of the 
reform bill has been defeated by the 
liberal construction put upon that mea- 
sure by those great constitutional 
judges, who reflect honor on the pre- 
sent age—the assistant-barristers of 
Lord Normanby—such men as Mr. 
Fogarty, Mr. Gibson, and Mr. Hudson, 
who deserve the everlasting gratitude 
of posterity for having, by their wise 
and liberal and philosophical construc- 
tion of the reform act, secured for ever 
the liberties of the people of this 
country. 

The principle adopted by these great 
men is simply this—that a honse of 
“bond fide the clear yearly value of 
£10” does not mean that such house 
would set for £10 a-year, but that its 
occupant can, in some way or other, 
make £10 while living in that house— 
a decision clearly in accordance with 
equity and common sense, since no 
man could live if he had not a house 
to cover him, and no man could make 
£10 a-year if he did not live; there- 
fore no man could make £10 a-year 
if it were not for his house—which 
clearly proves that his house is worth 
£10 a-year. 

This great principle I regard as 
now settled and established, and, in- 
deed, questioned by no one but some 
of the Tory bigots, always the enemies 
of improvement. I do not doubt that 
one-third at least of the registered 
householders in the boroughs of Jre- 
land are registered under this principle. 
I, therefore, shall assume it as a settled 
priuciple of construction, and one from 
the analogy of which I may argue. 
If it required any other confirmation 
than its own reason and equity, I 
might remark that it has been put 
beyond all question by the recent 
decision of the house of commons, 
which has abundantly recognised the 
principle that a house of the yearly 
value of £10 a-year does nof mean a 
house worth £10 a-year, and rejected, 
with becoming indignation, the propo- 

s 
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sition of Sir Robert Peel to the con- 
trary—a proposition unparalleled in 
absurdity, except by Sir Boyle Roche's 
celebrated motion, that a quart bottle 
should hold a quart—a motion which 
has justly condemned the memory of 
its proposer to the ridicule of all sen- 
sible men. 

The same principle has been carried 
into the county franchise. The reform 
bill has granted the franchise to all 
who have an interest of £10 a-year 
over and above their rent. This, too, 
has been liberally construed by the 
judges, so as to mean, not that their 
holdings would set for £10 a-year over 
and above the rent, but that the tenant 
makes, while occupying them, £10 
a-year over what he pays as rent. Of 
course the analogy of the principle to 
that in towns is obvious ; but it appears 
to me that its application has not yet 
been carried to the limit which it natu- 
rally ought. 

It has been held repeatedly that 
whatever a man makes on his farm 
is to be accounted in estimating its 
annual value. A man feeding a pig 
may compute the profit he gains by 
the pig, deducting whatever he has 
to pay for the feeding. This has 
been over and over again decided ; 
and of course if the gain of feeding one 
pig should be computed, so should the 
gain of feeding twenty. 

Now, [I hold it also equally evident 
that the value of land is to be regulated, 
not by what a man does, but by what 
he might do, with it. The man who 
keeps his ground all under flower beds 
and gravel walks, is not, on that ac- 
count, deprived of his franchise. If, 
therefore, I have a plot of ground large 
enough for me to build on it a stye in 
which I could feed 21 pigs—and if, 
on each of these pigs, I could make 
10s. profit in the year, and that I 
pay 10s. rent, it is indisputable that 
by virtue of that little bit of ground 
I am clearly entitled to my franchise 
in the county, since its value is clearly 
£10 a-year, for without it or some 
other bit of ground I could not feed 
my pigs or make my £10 a-year. 

ow, if we suppose that I have an 
acre of ground—it is clear that I 
might, by a proper disposition of the 
ground, feed on it a thousand pigs— 
and supposing that after the cost of 
the pigs for a year, I could make by 
each of them £1, which is above 
supposition, it is clear that that acre, 
in estimating the franchise, must be 


considered as worth £1000 a-year, or 
equal to twenty £50 franchises, 

Now, this brings me to the point 
I am anxious to urge. Let any one 
in each county, possessing a farm of 
100 acres, just allot each acre to twenty 
good patriots, and let each of these 
patriots go and swear a £50 freehold 
before the judge of assize, and we have 
at once 2000 freeholders created, whose 
votes no earthly power can remove. 

I think I have satisfied any reason- 
able mind that, according to the best 
decisions of our most enlightened 
judges, each of these persons is enti- 
tled to his franchise. If the cottier 
who feeds one pig in his cottage is 
allowed to estimate his gain in the 
value of his holding, why should not 
another man who feeds fifty likewise 
estimate his gains. But if the cottier 
is so comfortable as not to like the an- 
noyance of a pig, to which his poorer 
neighbour submits, his superior wealth 
surely will not disfranchise him ; he 
= estimate the possibility of his 
making the gain in his franchise; then 
so may the man who has the possibi- 
lity of feeding fifty ; therefore, if I 
have a spot of ground on which I 
could possibly feed fifty pigs, I must 
estimate the gain I might thus make 
in the value of my holding. 

If any pious Catholic, however, 
from the inability to comprehend ab- 
stract reasoning, should hesitate about 
taking the oath, I would advise him to 
apply to his clergy—the estimable and 
patriotic Catholic clergy of Ireland— 
and by all means to abide by their de- 
cisidn ; for 1 should be sorry indeed to 
be supposed to encourage men to 
swear lightly. Better that the liberal 
cause should perish for ever: than one 
false oath be taken. 

The course for a farmer to pursue is 
this ;—let him let an acre of his 
ground to fifty tenants, who may re- 
side anywhere, and each of these, I 
have shewn, can go at once before a 
judge of assize, and, taking the affida- 
vit required, they at once are register- 
ed, without any question or examination 
whatever, and, being once placed on 
the registry, no power can remove 
them ; election committees will not 
open the registry, and for eight years 
they must vote without either question 
or possibility of defeat. 

It may, indeed, be suggested that a 
prosecution might be entered into for 
perjury, and that an Orange jury, and 
one of those Orange judges who are 
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the curse of this unfortunate country, 
might carry their bigoted, and bloated, 
and rampant Toryism so far as to find 
a man guilty of perjury who would 
swear himself a fifty-pound freeholder 
on the twentieth part of an acre. Alas, 
alas, that such judges, and such juries, 
should pervert justice to their savage 
yassions—it is horrible to think of— 
but all their malice will not avail them 
—the indictment could not possibly 
be sustained. Of all things it is hard- 
est to prove a negative; and, if the 
business be managed with common 
caution, it is utterly impossible to give 
evidence that would convict in a cri- 
minal court that the person making 
the oath was not possessed of a clear 
rental of £50 a-year in the county. 
He cannot be called on to prove that 
he is ; the prosecutor must prove that 
he is not; and, if the business be ma- 
naged with common prudence, the 
most Orange judge on the bench 
could not possibly convict of the crime 
of perjury in such an affidavit. 

In all other respects the plan is 
perfectly secure from defeat ; ane is 
no possibility of question at the regis- 
try ; the affidavit is made and the 
registry is compulsory ; there is no 
question allowed at the election ; there 
is.none allowed before the election 
committee in the event of a petition. 
Nay, even suppose the extremely im- 
probable case of a conviction for per- 
jury, this would not invalidate the vote. 
Having once sworn the affidavit, for 
any county in Ireland, no power on 
earth can remove the voter from the 

oll. 

This is simply the plan which I 
propose to the consideration of the 
liberal party in Ireland ; 1 cannot see 
a flaw in any one of my positions ; 
aud, if my advice be acted on, it is 
clear that the triumph of liberalism is 
secured for ever, We necd fear no 


MEMORANDA OF 


COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

Murver.—A respectable and in- 
dustrious young man named Hogan, 
was overtaken in Pound-street, 
Nenagh, at an early hour on last 
Friday, by a man named Kelly, who, 
without the slightest. provocation, gave 
his unsuspecting victim a blow of a 
stone which fractured his skull ; he 
died on Thursday, and the police are 
in active pursuit of the murderer. 


Memoranda of the Month. 


retort; for the Protestants have such 
foolish prejudices that they could 
never understand the matter of the 
oath. 

I feel satisfied that this discovery 
will entitle me to the gratitude of all 
lovers of justice and purity of election, 
It will perhaps expose me to the ca- 
lumnies of the lovers of peculation, 
and perjury, and corruption—the blind 
and bigoted Orangemen, whose fell 
and unrighteous supremacy will thus 
be trampled in the dust. 

I have, however, no wish to take 
any merit to myself. To the men of 
the Queen’s County the first merit of 
the discovery is due; they, when re- 
fused by a Tory assistant-barrister to 
register as £10 freeholders, went be- 
fore the judge of assize, and swore 
themselves £50 freeholders, and voted 
at the election. 

And this conduct was sanctioned by 
the House of Commons; the Orange 
candidates were base enough to bring 
this fact before the election committee 
of the house ; but they had a committee 
who love justice and law, and they 
refused to interfere, and all their votes 
were good, and every one of these 
£50 freeholders secured their votes 
for the cause of freedom. 

We will proceed then, with the 
sanction of a pure und reformed House 
of Commons. In the name of truth 
and freedom, of purity and religion, 
with a hatred of all corruption, and 
the love of justice, let all Ireland imi- 
tate the Queen’s County—let every 
man who wishes to vote for his coun- 
try, do as I have said—let him swear 
himself a £50 freeholder before a 


judge, and for six years he will vote as 


well as the haughtiest landlord in the 
country, and no power on earth can 
prevent him voting, while the registry 
laws continue as they are, and election 
committees refuse to open the registry. 


THE MONTH. 


The prevailing opinion is, that Kelly 
was a hired assassin. 

Three persons have been committed 
to the gaol of Nenagh for other mur- 
ders, 

A man named Michael Donohoe, 
with his family (living within one mile 
of Nenagh, on the lands of Lisborny) 
attended at the petty sessions of 
Nenagh, for the purpose of prosecut- 
ing a patty for assault, and, on return- 
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ing home, between five and six in the 
afternoon, beheld his house, with what 
it contained, consumed to ashes. Do- 
nohoe had, some time before, ejected 
a tenant from the premises. 

Ovurrace 1n Tuam.—As the police 
were escorting some prisoners convicted 
of riot and assault at the last quarter 
sessions of Tuam, from the bridewell 
to Galway gaol, on Saturday last, they 
were met by an immense mob, who 
threatened them and shewed every dis- 
position to rescue the prisoners. They 
were constrained to retire to their 
barrack, and to remain there until 
James Lynch, of Windfield, Esq. a 
magistrate for this county, arrived. He 
ordered them to bring out the prisoners, 
directed them to prime and load, com- 
manded the mob, in the Queen’s name, 
to disperse, and warned them of the 
consequences. They reluctantly obeyed 
the mandate.— Galway Advertiser. 

Mauicious Burninc.—On Friday 
night week two houses, on the lands of 
Cappa, in this county, the property of 
Vere Hunt, Esq., were maliciously 
burned by a party of the rural legisla- 
tors, who were seen on the same night 
in the neighbourhood, with their faces 
blackened. We have not heard any 
reason assigned for the destruction of 
these houses, which were situated with- 
in a musket shot of a military and 
police station.— Tipperary Constitution. 

COUNTY LIMERICK. 

On Sunday the 10th instant, as the 
Rev. Mr. Lloyd was proceeding with 
the family of the Rev. Chas. P. Coote, 
on the latter gentleman’s car, to Doon 
church, in this county, for the purpose 
of officiating in the place of Mr. Coote, 
who was unwell, four men, three of 
whom had their faces blackened, and 
the fourth a piece of black crape cover- 
ing him, all well armed, stopped the 
ear on which Mr. Lloyd was, and 
examined the party on it, expecting to 
have found Mr. Coote there, but being 
disappointed, they allowed it to pro- 
ceed. Mr. Coote, whose life had been 
formerly attempted, had been for some 
time unwell, and being unable to officiate 
on that day, had asked Mr. Lloyd to 
do duty for him ; and were it not for 
this circuinstance, there is not a doubt 
but Mr. Coote would have fallen a 
victim to those wretches. There is 
little doubt but that the contemplated 
attack was well known in the neigh- 
bourhood.—Two men, with their faces 
blackened, were observed lying in a 
ditch close to the house of the Rev. 
William Scott, of Palias, in this county, 


in the middle of the day on Saturday 
last. It is supposed that their object 
was to commit murder, as they were 
wellarmed.— Head-constable John Coe 
arrested three young men in Tallow 
county of Waterford, on Sunday last, 
on their way to America. Onsearchine 
them he found in their possession 
£1040 in gold, £10 in notes, and £8 
in silver, which, it afterwards turned 
out, they had robbed a large establish. 
ment of in Cork.—Limerick Standard. 
“ Bruff, June 21.—A band of ruff- 
ans, in number about nine, made a 
daring attack on the house of two 
highly respectable maiden ladies, of 
the name of Balic, who reside on 
Loch Gur, in this neighbourhood ; 
they were no way disguised, but enter- 
ed the house in the most determined 
manner, between the hours of nine 
and ten o’clock, when it was yet day- 
light ; each man was armed with a pis- 
tol, or bludgeon, and upon entering 
the house they demanded a gentleman 
of the name of Hatchell to be given 
up to them, as they were determined 
to have his life; upon which one of 
the ringleaders laid hold of one of the 
old ladies, and holding a pistol to her 
head swore to shoot her if she gave 
any alarm, but if she kept quiet no- 
thing would be done to her, as it was 
only Hatchell they wanted. They 
took three stand of arms and two 
swords from the house, and left with- 
out any further depredations, swearing 
to have this young man’s life yet.” 
Riot 1s Drumsna.—On the 22d 
ultimo, the fair day, the town of 
Drumsna was thrown into confusion 
by the conduct of a mob of disorderly 
rioters, who were parading the town 
and ubusing and beating every person 
against whom any of their party enter- 
tained a pique of any description. The 
police, under the direction of head 
constable Irwin, several times dispersed 
the rioters, and exerted themselves to 
preserve the peace, in which they par- 
tially succeeded, until they entered the 
public-houses in order to expel those 
who were drunk and riotous. At that 
moment a simultaneous and concerted 
attack was made on the police, at whom 
stones and other missiles were pelted in 
abundance, and from which several in- 
juries were sustained. At length, after 
much endurance, the party were obliged 
to have recourse to their fire-arms, and 
in order to protect their lives were 
compelled to fire some shots. We 
have heard that three or four persons 
were slightly wounded. Several of 
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the rioters are in custody, and will be 
brought forward for trial at the quarter 
sessions of Carrick-on-Shannon. This 
is the second attack made on the police 
since the withdrawal of the military 
from the county of Leitrim.—Roscom- 
mon Gazette. 
COUNTY OF ROSCOMMON. 

Revottinc Ourrace.—A few days 
since, as the remains of Miss Mac 
Dermotroe, of Alderford, were being 
conveyed to the family cemetery, in 
the church-yard of Kilronan, a second 
edition of the notorious Tuam riot 
occurred. It appears that on its pas- 
sage to the grave-yard the hearse 
should pass the parish church, into 
which it was intended by the friends 
of the deceased that the body should 
be brought for the purpose of having 
the burial service read over it; but 
this course did not suit the views of 
the children of the holy mother church, 
and it was determined they should have 
every thing their own way. They 
seized the horses and endeavoured to 
drag them on at once to the “ould 
berrin’ ground,” with ferocious and 
savage cries. Several gentlemen in- 
terfered to preserve order, but they 
were instantly beaten and knocked 
down, amid increasing confusion and 
riot. James Dodwell, Esq. of Knock- 
ranny, was beaten from his horse and 
severely injured, and the infuriated 
mob seemed to have gained their 
point, when a renewed effort was 
made by several gentlemen to bear 
the body into the church, but without 
succeeding, for, as they were bearing 
the coffin on their shoulders, they and 
their inanimate burden were hurled 
into an adjoining ditch, where renewed 
punishment awaited them. Notwith- 
standing this, however, the coffin was 
at length bronght within the church- 
gate, which was then shut against the 
populace, till the last rites of religion 
were performed. In a few hours after 
the riot, a servant of Mr. Dodwell’s, 
on his return home, was waylaid and 
dreadfully beaten by a party of the 
rioters, two of whom have been ar- 
rested by Mr. Dodwell himself, who 
came up at the instant.— Roscommon 
Gazette. 

Murper.—On Friday evening, a 
young man, son to Mr. Thos. Power, 
residing at Kilkeoghan, near Water- 
ford, was brutally and premeditatedly 
murdered by a servant named Grant, 
by a slab or stone. He lived a few 
hours after he received the blow on 
the temple. This act was attended 
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with circumstances of an aggravating 
nawure. The culprit has not yet been 
arrested.— Waterford Mail. 

DISTURBED STATE OF LONGFORD. 

“ Loncrorp, July 9.—Yesterday at 
11 o'clock, the grand jurors for this 
county were sworn in, 

“They immediately proceeded with 
the fiscal business of the county. The 
following presentments were granted for 
the malicious destruction of propery since 
the last assizes (very little more than two 
months since), which may give the public 
a very fair picture of the alarming state 
of this county. In most instances (as 
usual) the victims are Protestants, 

“To Robert M‘Cally, Esq. to reim- 
burse him for the malicious destruction 
of five horses, six cows, two mares, a 
quantity of potatoes, oats, a winnowing 
machine, and other various articles, £126 
8s. 8d. 

“ To Thomas Shan, to reimburse him 
for the malicious destruction of a quantity 
of potatoes, which were on board a boat 
in the harbour of Longford, the boat 
having been sunk, £62 11s. 4d. 

“To .Patrick Brenan, to reimburse 
him for the destruction of hay, straw, 
and turf, which were burned, £12 10s. 

“To Alexander Dwyer, for the mali- 
cious destruction of two houses, and 
several articles, also four cows, two two- 
years’ old heifers, and two goats, £36. 

«To John Diamond, to reimburse him 
for the malicious destruction of two cows 
and one three-year-old heifer, £30. 

“ To John Reilly, to reimburse him for 
the destruction of two houses, £6. 

** To John Mullery, for the destruction 
of a house, two asses, two pigs, potatoes, 
&c. £6 10s. 

« To Owen M‘Cann, for the malicious 
destruction of a forge and pair of bel- 
lows, £6 10s. 

“To Andrew Brock, Esq. to reim- 
burse him for the malicious destruction 
of a sheep, £2 ls. 10d. 

“« There are 114 prisoners in the gaol, 
81 of whom are for trial at the present 
commission. 

“ Of this number 10 are for murder, 
14 for attempts to murder, 2 for man- 
slaughter, 16 for taking arms, adminis- 
tering unlawful oaths, and other ribbon 
offences. In the cases of murder there is 
little chance of conviction, if the govern- 
ment still adheres to its fatal policy of 
allowing the prisoner to select his own 


The Dublin Gazette of the 13th July 
offers the following rewards :—Forty 
pounds for the apprehension of persons 
who, on the night of the 6th instant, 
set fire to a school-house in the parish 
of Ardstraw, county of Tyrone. © Filty 
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pounds for persons who, on the 9th 
instant, set fire to the dwelling-houses 
of William Cole and William Gee, of 
Clonagh, parish of Edgeworthstown, 
county of Longford. Fifty pounds for 
persous who, on the night of the 29th 
ultimo, beat James Healy, at Boulea, 
county of Tipperary, who died of his 
wounds on the 2d instant. Fifty pounds 
for persons who, on the night of the 
5th stant handed a threatening notice 
to Mrs. Gibbon, of the town of Slizo, 
whose husband is in the employ of Mr. 
Sims of Colloony. 
QUEEN’S COUNTY. 

SavaGe Arrack.—A young man, 
named Clarke, a Protestant, from the 
neighbourhood of Coolbanagher, on his 
way home from the Heath races on 
Tuesday evening, was set upon by a 
number of fellows, near the Dublin 
road: he gave his assailants no provo- 
cation, nor did he, we believe, know 
them. Before, however, they could 
knock him duwn, be broke from them, 
and running off, escaped into the house 
of a man named Fitzpatrick, on the 
verge of the Heath, whither the savage 
ruffians pursued him. ‘Two of Fitz- 
patrick’s sons, not wishing to see a 
person coolly murdered on their hearth, 
went out and attempted to close the 
gate against the fellows, whose feroci- 
ous disposition shewed them to be in- 
tent on blood. The savages attacked 
the young Fitapatricks with stones, and 
left them for dead. The young men 
were next day conveyed to the county 
infirmary, where they now are, we be- 
lieve, in a very dangerous condition.— 
Leinster Express. 

COUNTY OF CORK. 

Mauicious Burxinc.—On Sunday 
night, July 8, the paper mills of Ballin- 
collig, near Riverstown, together with 
the dwelling-house, machinery, &c. 
attached thereto, the property of 
Thomas J. Cleary, Esq., were malici- 
ously burned and destroyed, the doors 
and window-sashes having been taken 
away, and the water-wheel cut on the 
previous night. At the Middleton 
sessions Mr. Cleary got a decree of 
possession against these premises, and 
ejected persons of the name of Meade, 
who occupied them.—Cork Constitution, 

COUNTY DERRY. 

DesrperaTE Rippon OvutTrRace.— 
Draper's-town fair, held on the 6th in- 
stant, passed oyer quietly till about 
eight o'clock in the afternoon, when a 
strong body of Ribbonmen, who re- 
mained congregated, proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on a young 
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man, a Protestant, who, it. seems, had 
during the.day, given offence to one 
or two of the brethrer. 

COUNTY LOUTH, 

TREASONABLE Conspiracy—Exis. 
TENCE OF Rissonism in IRELAND, 
At the late assizes, the two Traynors, 
who our readers will recollect were 
arrested, together with their revolu- 
tionary papers, by that active chief 
constable, Mr. Hatton, of Navan, were 
put on their trial, charged with trea- 
sonable and seditious designs aguinst 
her Majesty’s crown. 

Annexed is a copy of a revolutionary 
proclamation found on the prisoners, © 

“Trishmen! you all know the san- 
guinary and despotic system by whieh 
we are governed! You have read the 
laws lately proclaimed by William L. 
Mackenzie, to the opposed and perse- 
cuted people of Canada! They have 
fourteen millions of acres—so have we, 
make ready then! Imitate their glo. 
rious example! Make haste! Arise! 
Arise! Arise! This is the last ex. 
pedition !” 

The Crown lawyers have, how- 
ever, postponed the trial for the pre- 
sent, We trust that the proceedings 
will not be lost sight of by the govern- 
ment, be they Whig or Tory, that may 
be in office at the ensuing Spring As- 
sizes.— Drogheda Conservative. 

COUNTY WESTMEATH, 

Murvers.—The following murders, 
perpetrated in Westmeath, are recorded 
as follows in the Dublin Gazette of the 
17th July. 

“ It has been represented to the Lord 
Lieutenant, that on the night of Wed- 
nesday, about twelve or one o'clock, 
the house of John Macken, of Golden 
Island, parish of St. Mary, county of 
Westmeath, was attacked by a party 
of armed men, about sixty or one hun- 
dred in number, who fired upwards of 
thirty shots, one of which wounded a 
man named Patrick Ward, in conse- 
quence of which he has since died. 
‘Two men, named Thomas and Patrick 
Fiuneran, suspected of being with the 
party, have since absconded.” 

The second proclamation relates that 
“on the morning of the [3th instant, 
between five and six o'clock, the body 
of a man, named Peter Dixon, was 
found lying dead on the high road near 
Athlone, in consequence of violence 
inflicted on him by some person or 
persons unknown, at a place called 
Aughafan, about one mile and-a-half 
from the town of Athlone, in the county 
of Westmeath.” 
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Adverting to the result of the As- 
sizes which have just terminated in 
Longford, the Westmeath Guardian has 
the following remarks on the state of 
that county :— : 

« There are six transportation cases 
from this Assizes. ‘There were four- 
teen presentments for malicious destruc- 
tion of property, amounting to a very 
large sum of money, to be levied off 
the county. The sufferers in almost 
every instance were Protestants. The 
half-yearly expense of the police force 
with which this county is now burdened, 
amounts to nearly £2,000, and the 
taxes in several baronies are so high as 
nine, in very many instances, ten shil- 
lings per acre.” ; 

Risnowsen. —A correspondent in- 
forms us that on Monday last upwards 
of three hundred Ribbonmen, with a 
Popish Priest at their head, marched 
in procession in the neighbourhood of 
Belleek, committing several outrages 
and excesses. Some of the fellows have 
been recognised, and warrants issued 
against them.— Fermanagh Reporter. 

We learn from a correspondent, that 
the Meath and Monaghan borders of 
the county of Cavan are in a very dis- 
turbed state, in consequence of open 
and daring displays of large armed 
bodies of Ribbonmen. In the little 
village of Kingscourt there is a strong 
force of police, five chief constables, 
and a Stipendiary Magistrate stationed, 
with orders to be in readiness for im- 
mediate service. Hack jaunting cars 
are also engaged throughout that dis- 
trict in order to pour an overwhelming 
force of military and constabulary into 
any place where the slightest appear- 
ance of an Orange procession is likely 
to take place.— Fermanagh Reporter. 

ANTI-TITHE MreetiInG.— Another of 
the series of Normanby legal mob 
meetings against the Established 
Church, was held on Sunday last in 
the barony of Iverk, county of Kil- 
kenny. The numbers assembled, ac- 
cording to the Kilkenny Journal, 
amounted to 60,000 ; and the character 
of the people is thus described by the 
same authority :—*“ All who are ac- 
quainted with the hardy and primitive 
race, within whose parish this meeting 
was held, will admit that a more reso- 
lute, better organised, patriotic, brave, 
and 8 ee body of men cannot be 
found than the Iverkeaus. Foremost 
on every important occasion, they have 
rendered the parish of Moncoin dis- 
tinguished in the annals of agitation. 
For this they are indebted to the zeal, 
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ability, and energy of their excellent 
pastor, the Rev. N. Carroll.” 

Priest. Carroll, at the head of this 
organised array, moved Mr. Rivers, of 
Corbally Lodge, into the chair—Priest 
Quinn seconding the motion. Mr. 
Rivers, in the course of an inflamma- 
tory speech, said that the present Tithe 
Bill was based upon the same principle 
as that which had procured for Lord 
Grey’s government, from Mr. O’Con- 
nell, the title of base, bloody, and 
brutal. Why, he would ask, was the 
character of the present government 
to be compromised for the sake of the 
Church? He called upon them to 
open a penny subscription, like that of 
the Catholic rent, in each parish, which 
would procure them emancipation from 
tithes. He concluded by recommend- 
ing that cattle seized for tithes should 
be bailed and branded with the word 
“tithes,” and they could not be sold in 
any part of the United Kingdom. 

The following resolutions were then 
carried :— 

“ That the tithe church is the main 
prop of every abuse. That the plan 
fur perpetuating tithes by a rent-charge 
has arvused us to a sense of our danger, 
and forced us to proclaim our unalter- 
able resolution, never to pay tithes 
under any name or shape. 

“That we publicly bind ourselves to 
assist our countrymen in any lawful or 
constitutional way, to abolish tithes— 
that sore remnant of our slavery and 
mark of our bondage; and that to carry 
out our pledge we recommend that a 
stock purse be instituted in every parish 
for all purposes not prohibited by law.” 

Priest Carroll, in supporting a reso- 
lution, thus defended the desecration 
of the Sabbath :—“ They were by dire 
necessity obliged to trespass on the 
holy Sabbath, in assembling to cry out 
against injustice. They were allowed 
by the Creator to perform any indis- 
pensable work on that day, which could 
not be performed on any other day of 
the weck. He would conclude by call- 
ing for three cheers fot their young 
Queen, three fur their good Lord Lieu- 
tenant, and three for him who had a 
place longest in their affections — 
Daniel O'Connell.” 

After shouting in obedience to the 
commands of the priest, the meeting 
separated, 

On Sunday next the barony of Shil- 
lelogher will meet upon the race-course, 
and on Sunday week there will be a 
meeting of the barony of Galmoy. 
Sunday fortnight is proposed for a 
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meeting at Rosbercon. Other meetings 
are also in contemplation. So much 
for the state of the country under Lord 
Normanby’s “legal” administration, 

Tue Removat or MaGistRatTes.— 
The Kilkenny Moderator states that 
since the dismissal of Mr. Doyne from 
the commission of the peace, Borris, 
where he resided, has become a scene 
of the wildest riot and disorder. The 
same effect has followed in other places. 

From the Dublin Gazette. 

« June 20.—On the night of Friday, 
the Ist instant, at about half-past ten 
o'clock, Edward Coughlan, of Keenahan, 
parish of Emlafad, county of Sligo, was 
struck by some person or persons yet un- 
known, with stones, which fractured his 
skull and caused his death—One Hun- 
dred Pounds.” 

« On the 10th instant, four men, with 
their faces blackened, one of them armed 
with a pistol and small sword, two with 
guns, and another with a case of pistols, 
were seen traversing the country in 
and near the townland of Coogy, parish 
of Doon, county of Limerick.—Fity 
Pounds. 

«Jung 23, 1838.—On the evening of 
the 18th instant, a man named Owen 
Dooly was waylaid near his own house, 
at Tomb parish, in the county of Louth, 
by a number of persons yet unknown, by 
whom he was severely beaten, from the 
effects of which he died on the following 
evening.—Two Hundred Pounds. 

« T., Drummonp.” 
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ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE 
Rev. M. G. Beresrorp.—An attem t 
was made on the life of the Rey, Mar- 
cus G. Beresford, Vicar-General of the 
diocese of Kilmore, and son of the 
diocesan, on Sunday 22nd July, while 
on his way to perform divine service 
at his parish church, Lara. Two fel. 
lows rushed from a place of conceal- 
ment towards Mr. Beresford, on his 
approach to the town, and one of them 
fired a pistol, whereupon the servant 
of Mr. Beresford ran in the direction 
of the assailants, who fled, but soon 
after made a stand, wheeled round, and 
threatened instant death if the pursuers 
should not retreat. During the pursuit, 
several persons who saw the affair, 
shouted—* Mad dog, mad dog,” for 
the purpose of intimidating the reverend 
gentleman and his servant, and the 
assassins, one of whom was armed with 
a carbine, were thus permitted to es- 
cape. There is reason to believe that 
the assassins are known, and to hope 
that they will be rendered amenable to 
justice. 


IRISH TRANQUILLITY. 


The following is extracted from 
papers lately laid before Parliament, 
connected with the comparative in- 
crease of crime in Ireland, and authen- 
ticated by the signature of Col. Shaw 
Kennedy :— 


CRIMES. 


1836. 
219 
68 
346 
23,891 
18,110 


Murders ; 
Firing at the person 
Attacking houses 
Committals . . : . 
Convictions. .. . 


1837. 
228 
91 
529 | 
27,396 
10,529 


Increase. 
19 
23 
183 
3,505 
| Decrease—7,581 


CRIMINAL PROCLAMATIONS. 


Rewards offered in 1836-1837 
do. 


Ditto claimed in do, 


Unclaimed . . .. - 


The Mail, in commenting on the 
document, remarks as follows :— 

« It appears, then, from these returns, 

« |st. That crimes of the most heinous 
nature, and arising from political distur- 
bances, are increasing at a rate much 
beyond 10 per cent. per annum. 

«2d. That whilst committals are also 
increasing at an equal ratio, convictions 
are diminishing at such a rate as to prove 
the general and powerful organization 
which intimidates witnesses from attend- 
ing, and jurymen from discharging their 
duty; while, in many instances, the 
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Crown prosecutors permit the kinsmen 
of the accused—in some the participators 
in his guilt—to be amongst those whose 
verdict is to decide his fate. This also is 
demonstrated by the unclaimed rewards 
of the Gazette—and we believe that a 
more awful or dangerous phenomenon was 
never exhibited in any country than the 
increase of crime through unbridled licen- 
tiousness, and its impunity through in- 
timidation. Yet such are the fruits of 
nearly three years and a half of O’Mul- 
grave government,” ” 





